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THE CHILD’S FRIEND. 


TO CHILDREN. 


A Happy New Year to you all, dear children! though 
we have never seen you, and shall never look upon all 
your faces. A happy New Year! And be assured we 
shall endeavor to do our part to make it a happy year for 
you. We have arrayed our little book in a-new dress 
for you; and, though you may not notice it, yet it is a 
new dress, expressly in honor of the New Year. 

We have said we shall do all in our power to make it 
a happy year for you. You shall see the “ Child’s 
Friend,”’ every month, filled with whatever we think will 
most amuse and instruct you. We shall give you lessons 
from the Bible, and strive to enforce its holy truths. 
We shall tell you of good and great men and women, 
that you may imitate their examples. We shall relate 
to you anecdotes of beasts and birds and insects, that 
you may learn how beautifully God has provided for the 
wants of every living thing. We shall furnish you with 
pleasant little poems, that you may commit them to 
memory, and keep their high and loving thoughts in 


your hearts. You shall find, too, in the prettiest stories 
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we can procure, how children may overcome their faults 
and bad habits, and become good and useful; and you 
shall now and then be delighted with a fairy-tale, from 
which you can draw some sweet and truthful moral. 

We shall try to make our book so pleasant to you, 
that you will hail it, when it comes, as you would the 
approach of a dear friend. We know and love many 
children, who cluster round us in the twilight, with their 
bright faces turned up to ours to listen to our stories; 
and who, when we enter their homes, climb upon our 
knee, or put their arms round our neck, and whisper 
most entreatingly, “‘ Do tell us a story.”” So we want 
our little volume to be greeted; and we desire to feel 
that the children who read the “‘ Child’s Friend” are our 
friends, as much as we are theirs. 

Again we say, A happy New Year! May it be happy 
to you because you are growing in goodness, and gaining 
the approbation of your own consciences, and the love of 
your friends! May it be happy to you because you are 
faithfully endeavoring to fill your minds with useful 
knowledge! May it be happy because you are full of 
health and strength, and because your friends are spared 
to you! And, more than all, may it be happy because 
your hearts are full of gratitude to Him ‘ who crowneth 
the year with his goodness”? ! EDITOR. 

















A NEW YEAR’S FAIRY-TALE. 


“Sister! sister! a happy New Year!” and Grace 
waked, with Frank’s merry little voice in her ear ;— 
‘‘come, sister, I want you to dress me; it is snowing, 
and [ am going to play in the garden.” 

The children were quickly dressed by the light of 
their little safety-lamp, and went softly down stairs. 
Little Frank ran out of the front-door, just as the first 
gray light began to steal over the sky; while Grace stood 
at the parlor window to watch Frank’s frolics in the 
snow. It had not been snowing long; the ground was 
scarcely covered; and, just as a thought passed through 
Grace’s mind that she wished it would not snow, she 
saw such a wonderful sight that she could think of 
nothing else. Seated on each flake, as it fell, was a tiny 
fairy; and, as fast as their light little cars touched the 
ground, they sprang up, and busied themselves with a 
great many different things. She saw two or three on 
Frank’s cheek, painting it a brighter red; and two or 
three more were painting the hands of old Philip, who 
came to shovel the path. One was riding back and forth 
on a withered leaf that had not yet fallen, and others 
were running up Philip’s steep shovel. 

As Grace watched them, she thought of a quiet cor- 
ner in the sunny churchyard near by,- where, when 
the summer roses were sweetest, they had laid darling 
Willie, like a precious seed that was to spring up and 
blossom for ever in the paradise of God. And, as she 
thought of it, she wondered what the fairies were doing 
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. 
there. In a moment her cloak was thrown over her 
shoulders, and away she went on—on—to the little 
mound she knew so well. She sat down on a mossy 
stone to watch the pretty creatures. The snow had 
almost done falling, and the east had begun to redden ; 
and then, on the largest snow-flake, Grace saw the Queen 
of the Fairies descend, till the white car rested on Wil- 
lie’s grave. At her command they soon brushed away 
the snow from it; and then Grace saw, what she had 
not noticed before, that some of them bore small seeds 
in their hands. 

The queen said, ‘This is fitting soil for our tender 
seeds ; Grace has watered it all summer with the tears 
of love, and now will they spring up in beauty.” Then 
the fairies dropped the little seeds in the ground; and 
some brought round water-drops, and others gleams of 
sunlight from the sun, which just then peeped above the 
horizon. It seemed to Grace that round the little grave 
it was no longer winter. The air was soft and mild, 
and the sunshine was as warm as in May. She looked 
attentively at the sods; and she saw, wherever the seeds 
had been planted, that the earth was stirred. Presently 
she saw two faint green leaves spring up at each of these 
places; and, as she watched them, she saw them throw 
out leaf after leaf, and rise higher and higher, while all 
the time the fairies brought the sun-rays and the water- 
drops. And now a new wonder! On each plant was a 
beautiful bud, that expanded and enlarged, and finally 
burst into a perfect flower. Grace had seen lovely 
flowers before; but the three varieties which bloomed 
from Willie’s grave were as much more beautiful than 
they, as the rose is than the ugly weed! 
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One was of a beautiful rose-color, with shining, green 
leaves, and its root was firm in the ground, so that it 
eould hardly be shaken; another seemed as if the fairies 
had dipped their brushes in the deep-blue of the sky, to 
give the hue to its graceful petals, while its fragrance 
was so delicious that the air was laden with it. The 
third had an almost indescribable charm. It was very 
small; but it gave to Grace the idea of a clear, steady 
eye, gazing directly upon her. The other two flowers 
nodded on their stalks, and bent to the ground; but this » 
one looked directly up into heaven. Its fragrance did 
not fill the air like the other; but, when Grace stooped 
to inhale it, she hardly knew which of the two odors was 
the richer. 

Then the fairy-queen came near to Grace, and said, 
‘These flowers grow so richiy here, because you haye 
watered the spot with your tears. Now shall you learn 
what they are.” Grace gazed upon the queen; for she had 
never seen any thing so fair. She was white and spark- 
ling as the flake on which she had descended, and her 
face was full of happiness and love. She plucked two 
of each of the flowers, and breathed upon them. ‘ Now,” 
said she, ‘‘ they will keep fresh, if you do as I tell you, 
and will wither when you neglect your duty. The first 
flower is Hope; it droops whenever you are sad and 
desponding ; but you must let the fragrance of this third 
flower, Faith, breathe upon it, and it will revive again. 
The second flower is Love. It is the most fragrant 
of all; but it will lose its scent when you are selfish or 
unkind. If you want to keep them beautiful as they are 
now, hide them next your heart, and consult them when 
you are in doubt: they will teach you lessons of pure 
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wisdom, and fill your life with fragrance.” She left a 
kiss on Grace’s cheek ; and, ere she could begin to thank 
her, she had vanished with all her train. The little 
mound was covered with snow, and looked bleak and 
bare as the rest of the churchyard; and Grace would 
have thought she had been dreaming, if, pressed close to 
her heart, she had not held the fairy’s gift. 

As she passed along home, her friends who met her 
said to each other, ‘‘ Where can Grace have been so 
early?— she looks full of happiness; but she is not 
merry.”” When she reached home, her mother met her 
at the door. Grace understood what the tear meant that 
shone in her eye, as she kissed her, and wished her a 
happy New Year; and she whispered, as she took one of 
each of the flowers from her heart, ‘‘ Place these next 
your own heart, dear mother: they have grown on 
Willie’s grave.” Then, as the mother took them, she 
saw, as Grace did, that Willie enjoyed a happier new 
year than he had ever done on earth; and the odor of 
the eye-like Faith-flower dried the tears on her cheek, 
while the bloom of the blue flower of Love brightened and 
expanded as they joined together in their morning devo- 
tions. EDITOR. 


A USEFUL LESSON. 


Dr. Barney says, that, when he was young, his venerable 
teacher gave him a lesson which made a deep impression, 
and by which he endeavored to profit : “‘ Never go to bed 
at night,” he said, “until you know something which 
you did not know in the morning.” — Selected. 




















“ WILLIE’S FLOWERS.” 


P ; HOUSTONIA. 
’ 


q WE gathered your flowers, dear Willie, 
This holy sabbath-day, 
And thought of our mother and angel-brother, 
Who seemed so far away. 


You taught us to love them, dear Willie ; — 
We kiss them o’er and o’er; 

And, as their sweet faces smile from our vases, 
You seem to come once more. 


Do they grow up in heaven, Willie, 
By the cool waters there? 
Do you run and find them ?— does mother bind them 
In garlands for your hair? 


We wish you could bring some here, Willie, 
Fresh from the holy sky, 
So pure in their whiteness, so cool in their brightness, 
From God’s green fields on high, 


With a message to us, dear Willie, 
That He loves us every day ; 

And that the flowers in his green bowers 
Will never fade away. 


Then you would make us wreaths, Willie, 
Such as you wear in heaven: 

Oh! will you not come and bring us some, 

This holy Sunday even? 
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But now I have a thought, Willie, 
As if our mother spoke, 
With her gentle spirit: I seemed to hear it, 
Just as my thought awoke: 


‘God sent your flowers, sweet darlings, — 
Sent them to Annie and you; 
And I am beside you, and Willie shall guide you 
To where his flowers grew.” 


CONTENTMENT. 


In Vienna a magnificent house was built by a nobleman, 
on the front of which is a stone with this inscription: 
‘‘This house was erected by Count D , to be given 
to the first man who can prove that he is really con- 
tented.”” One day a stranger knocked at the gate, and 
desired to speak with the master. ‘‘I am come,’’ said 
he, ‘‘ to take possession of this house, as I find you have 
built it in order to bestow it upon the man who is really 
contented. Now I am in that state, of which I am will- 
ing to make oath: you will therefore please, sir, to give 
me immediate possession.’’ The count did not interrupt 
him till he had finished his speech, when he replied, 
‘You are quite right, sir, with respect to my intentions ; 
but, as I do not discover the least pretension you have 
to the character of a contented man, I beg you will 
retire. If you were quite contented, you would nol 
want my house ! ’’ — Selected. 














HOW I LIVED IN PRISON. 


‘‘Q ratHER! I am glad you have put down that ever- 
lasting book! now I hope you will find me something 
to do,” exclaimed Rosa Mackay, one rainy forenoon in 
her vacation. Rosa was an active, intelligent little girl, 
about ten years old, — an only child. 

‘¢Can’t you find any thing to do, my dear, in all this 
big house?’’ said Mr. Mackay: “why, have you lost 
all your playthings ?” 

‘*‘ All! oh! no, father: I have got heaps, you know ; 
but I have lost some, — just the ones I want, of course; 
and I have got so tired of the rest. I have put my large 
wax doll to sleep, and now I don’t know what else to do 
with her: I think I am getting too old for dolls. Then 
I can catch my ball on the point with my eyes shut, 
I have practised so much cup and ball this winter, 
and I am really sick of hearing it click; and I have 
skipped rope till my back aches; and I have read all my 
story-books through and through; and my kitten will 
not play this morning, all I can do, she is so sleepy. 
And you see how it pours, father; I cannot get out of 
doors to drive hoop, or weed my flower-bed, as I meant 
todo. So now, don’t you think it is a hard case?” 

‘‘ Well, my dear, it sounds terrible, certainly. But 
let me see: here are the marks of stitches on this little 
forefinger; and I think somebody gave my little girl a 
new silver thimble lately.” 

‘‘Oh! yes, father; but sewing does not seem like vaca- 
tion, you know.” 

‘‘Don’t it? Well, I’m a man, you see, and I didn’t 
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know that. I thought any thing which made the time 
pass pleasantly would seem like vacation. You appeared 
to be quite interested about the book-mark you began 
for your teacher yesterday.” 

“Ah! so I was, father; so lam; but I have used up 
all my blue sewing-silk. There is not another needleful 
in the house; and nobody can go out to buy any, it rains 
so.” And Rosa spoke rather triumphantly. 

But the father was not silenced yet. 

‘Well, my dear, when I look round, it does seem as 
if you might find quite a variety of occupation in such a 
house as this. There are great volumes of prints that 
you might examine; and you have a paint-box of your 
own; and there is a swing in the garret. And your 
mother likes to have you do little useful things for her, 
such as winding silk, and putting pins into the pin- 
cushions, — does not she? And I think she told you that 
you might hem some pocket-handkerchiefs this vacation 
for our poor old washerwoman, who is getting infirm.”’ 

Rosa hung her head, and looked both foolish and dis- 
contented. 

“‘T don’t feel like doing any of those things this 
morning.”’ 

‘‘Ah! my dear; then it is not that you cannot find 
any thing to do, but that you are a little spoiled, I am 
afraid. You are so surrounded by the means of occupa- 
tion and enjoyment that you have become familiar with 
them, and do not value them.”’ 

‘Well, but, father, don’t you know how that lady 
who called here yesterday pitied me, and said she should 
think I would be very lonely, without any brothers and 
sisters to play with?”’ 
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‘T think she was not a very judicious lady to make 
such a speech in your presence. But I'll tell you what, 
my little dissatisfied daughter: bring that stool, and sit 
down by me, and I'll put aside all my business, and tell 
you how [I lived in prison once.” 

‘‘Tn prison, father! you in prison! are you in earnest ?’’ 
exclaimed Rosa, opening her eyes wide with amazement. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Mackay, laughing; ‘‘I was actually 
shut up in prison once for several weeks.”’ 

‘Why, I never heard of it. When in the world was. 
it? What had you done? Was it here, in this very 
town ?”’ 

‘No; it was long before you were born, when I was 
a young man, travelling in Europe. I was suspected of 
being somebody else, and thrown into prison without 
ceremony.” 

‘Oh ! do, do tell me all about it! ’’ cried Rosa, hurrying 
to seat herself at her father’s feet, and looking eagerly 
up in his face. 

‘Get one of those pocket-handkerchiefs to hem, my 
dear: I shall enjoy telling you my adventures twice as 
much if I see you usefully employed. If those little 
hands are idle, you know, they will keep twiddling at 
your apron-strings; and your mother is trying to break 
you of that trick.” 

Away flew Rosa, and in five minutes more was quietly 
seated again; the needle was threaded; the new silver 
thimble was on; the first stitch was taken; and Mr. Mac- 
kay began : — 

‘*T was a young man, travelling in Europe, as I told 
you; and I had sent my baggage on, while I turned off 
to visit a city which interested me, but in which I only 
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meant to remain a single day and night. Foolishly 
enough, my passport and papers were all in my trunk; 
and, when I was unexpectedly arrested as a spy, I had no 
means of proving who I was. Nobody knew me, and so 
I was hurried off to the citadel, from the coffee-house 
where I was taking some refreshment in the evening. 
Europe was all in confusion at that time, and such things 
were not uncommon. 

‘‘ A couple of soldiers walked me up stairs, after the 
outer gates had closed upon me; and up and up the 
stone stairs, with a jailer at our heels carrying a lantern, 
till we came to a monstrous, heavy-looking door, with 
iron knobs all over it; there the big key was clapped 
into the lock, and a great iron bar taken down, and the 
door pushed slowly open, with a dismal creaking. I 
assure you I did not like such music at all. When we 
got in, I found a pretty large square apartment, with 
stone floor and walls and roof. Opposite was a bedstead, 
low and rude enough, with a straw bed and couple of 
blankets ; but I had no time to observe any thing else. 
The men led me straight across the room, plumped me 
down on the bed, and walked off without a word, locking 
and barring the door, and very politely taking the 
lantern.”’ — 

‘What! did they leave you in the dark ?”’ 

‘Certainly. But I soon distinguished a grated win- 
dow high up on my left, and saw the stars shining in the 
sky, — one or two of them; and when you look up at 


’ them to-night, my dear, you may guess, if you can, 


what a comfort it was to me then that I could see them. 
Those very same stars have been shining in the sky ever 
since, and I dare say you have looked at them a hun- 
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dred times without any particular interest or pleasure. 
You cannot imagine how many thoughts they awakened 
in my mind when they were the only objects in all God’s 
creation that my eyes could distinguish. So there I sat 
alone on the edge of the straw bed an hour or two. I 
heard the solemn tones of a cathedral clock in the neigh- 
borhood striking eleven and twelve; and I think I never 
did so much thinking in two hours. I was not very 
uneasy as to what would become of me. I supposed my 
baggage would be sent for, as I had requested; and then 
my papers would prove that I was not the person for 
whom I had been taken. Being a young man, I fancy 
I was a little pleased with having something of an adven- 
ture; and I was wondering what I should have thought 
when I was ten years old, if I had been told, that, ten 
years afterwards, I should be shut up between four stone 
walls, in a tower in the heart of Europe. I thought 
about Richard the Lion-hearted and his minstrel; and 
then I thought about my mother and sisters, — how 
frightened they would be, if they could see me just for 
one minute, and was glad they had no perspective-glass, 
such as Prince Ali had in the Arabian Nights’. But 
those silent, bright stars at times brought my reflections 
back to the God who hung them afar off in the universe, 
and who was at the same instant watching over them and 
me. And so, when I began to grow sleepy, I thanked 
my Maker that my condition was no worse, and prayed 
for those whom I loved; and, having groped about till I 
could wrap myself in a blanket, I was soon fast asleep.” 

“Oh dear!” said Rosa, ‘I don’t know how you 
could sleep in such a horrid place.” 

‘Why, my child, one thing for which I gave spe- 
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cial thanks was, that the place was no worse. Just 
think how many innocent people have been thrust into 
dungeons under ground, dirty, damp, and unwholesome. 
I knew, by the number of steps I had mounted, that I 
was in the upper room, probably of some ancient tur- 
ret, where I was sure of a pure air. There was no 
glass in my one window, and I was glad of it; for I 
knew enough of the laws of health to dread a confined 
atmosphere more than cold, and had always been accus- 
tomed to sleep with my windows open. But I suppose 
my mind was not quite at ease in my strange situation ; 
for I woke before there was a ray of daylight, and lay 
listening for some sound to break the death-like stillness. 
Presently I heard the distant crowing of a cock: it was 
answered by one nearer, and then by another farther off. 
Faint as these sounds were, they were cheering; but I 
cannot say I felt as I did when I was a school-boy in 
New England, and loved to hear them replying to one 
another from the neighboring farms. Very soon I saw 
a pale light on the wall opposite my one window, and 
then the twittering of birds seemed not far off’ To my 
great joy, 1 was soon satisfied that the window looked 
towards the east. Very soon after, I began to hear the 
low rumbling of vehicles in the streets away below; the 
crimson light appeared where the stars had shone at 
midnight, and I could distinguish all that my apartment 
contained. By degrees, as I lay watching, — just as I 
had sometimes done for the faces of my companions in a 
stage-coach, unseen, through a whole night’s travel, —I 
saw the bare walls of great masses of stone all around 
me. Under the window was a stone table; a single 
chair stood beside it. Opposite, behind the. door, was a 
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small wooden table, with a basin and pitcher of water 
and a coarse towel ; — accommodations, which, simple as 
they were, I had hardly dared to expect, and which were 
a great refreshment. You see the effect upon me already 
of what people would call a misfortune. I never joined 
in family prayer under my father’s comfortable roof half 
so earnestly as I prayed alone this morning. 

‘Then I was foolish enough to sit down, and fold my 
arms, and begin to wonder what sort of breakfast I 
should have, when it would come, and, finally, whether . 
it would come at all. But, just as the clock struck nine, 
I heard a heavy foot come tramping up the stone stairs, 
and in due time the jailer made his appearance with a 
loaf of bread, a knife, a tin pot of coffee, and a spoon. 
I was quite disposed to put a few questions to the gentle- 
man, gruff as he looked; but he turned on his heel, as 
soon as he had set my breakfast on the table, and, without 
taking the least notice of me, walked out of the room 
again. I confess I felt a little cross, and eat my break- 
fast without being sufficiently thankful that I had any to - 
eat. But just think, Rosa: up to that morning I had 
always been mighty particular about having a neat 
breakfast-table and a nice breakfast ; — hot toast, or 
cakes of some sort, good butter, well-made coffee, per- 
haps a tender beefsteak ‘or excellent sausage, or, at 
least, hung-beef or pickled salmon. At home, I should 
have thought myself quite wronged and neglected, if 
somebody had not taken the trouble to provide me with 
all these things; and, in travelling, I should have con- 
sidered myself very ill used, and should have made quite 
a fuss, if what I called a poor breakfast had been set 
before me. But now I was very hungry, and had had 
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some apprehensions of a bread-and-water diet, besides 
having other doubts on my mind about my treatment. 
So I eat coarse bread, and drank coffee which had no- 
thing to recommend it to an epicure, without thinking 
much about the matter. I knew, that, if I tossed up my 
head, and pushed the cup away, and said it was not fit 
to drink, I should get no better.” 

‘Ah! father, you have seen people do so.”’ 

‘Many a time, my dear; and I thought it would do 
them good to try prison-fare a while. Well, after this 
grand breakfast was over, I should have liked a news- 
paper toread. The time had been, when, though I might 
have forty things to do, I was very uneasy if I could 
not begin the day with poring over the newspaper ; 
where I read not only what might truly interest and 
instruct a rational being, but all the idle anecdotes, and 
even advertisements, that did not concern me in the least ; 
and, what was worse, I had suffered this habit to take 
such hold of me, that it led me unconsciously into a little 
of that petty selfishness and domestic incivility which 
I fear is common at many a fireside. I took no small 
pains to secure the paper first, not for my father or 
any older member of the family, but for myself; and 
really persuaded myself, if I reasoned about the thing at 
all, that I had as good a right to it as he or anybody, 
and therefore it was right to do so. In fact, however, 
I don’t know that I gave much thought to the matter at 
all; although I sometimes caught my mother’s glance 
of surprise and regret, and knew that nothing but her 
unwillingness to find fault openly, prevented her from 
doing something more than give delicate hints. She used 
to say that she preferred to let us find out, and outgrow 
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or cure, some of our foibles for ourselves. But I don’t 
think I ever considered this matter much till that first 
solitary morning in prison. 

‘So I sat thinking a while what I should do. The 
jailer had taken no notice of my inquiries if I could 
have papers, books, pen and ink. He might possibly 
intend to bring them, however; and once in a while 
I fancied I heard the lower doors unbarring, and ima- 
gined he was coming. But no: an hour passed off; 
and I was still leaning my elbow on the table, playing 
with my spoon, and pondering. The clock struck ten. 
It did not sound as loud as it did im the night; but it 
roused me from my reverie. ‘This will never do,’ I 
thought to myself: ‘idleness is the mother of mischief.’ 
And then I could not help smiling as I wondered what 
mischief I could possibly get into in my present situa- 
tion. I looked round and round the room: nothing but 
rough granite blocks, — walls as rude and strong as pos- 
sible, a ceiling and floor to correspond. There seemed 
nothing that could occupy my mind or hands an instant. 
I began to rummage my pockets, which, by the way, 
had been pretty well searched by the officers the previous 
night. Out came an old newspaper, —a Paris paper, — 
which I forthwith studied very diligently, and really 
believe I picked up one or two ideas worth keeping; at 
least, as I turned them over in my mind, with nothing 
to disturb me, they seemed so; and I got more out of 
them than I should have done in my rocking-chair by 
the parlor-fire at home. Then I took the back of an old 
letter, and with my lead pencil made some calculations 
about my journey, and settled how long it would pro- 
bably be before my passport arrived, — three days at 
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least. Then I fairly emptied my pockets, studied my 
little almanac, rubbed some spots off my gloves with 
some crumbs of bread, sharpened my pencil, cut my 
initials on it, wished I had not lost my gold pencil, made 
some memoranda in my little note-book, and, in short, 
beguiled the time till the clock struck twelve. Then I 
jumped up and dressed myself. I had been in the habit of 
using so much exercise that I was really stiff with sitting 
still. I walked up and down for an hour, and rejoiced 
that I had not done any thing for which the worthy 
authorities of the place had thought fit to put me in irons. 
But I grew tired of such walking as this, there being not 
much variety in the prospect, although I tried it in all 
directions. The day wore on; no signs of dinner ; nobody 
came near me. I got up, and sat down; I rummaged my 
pockets a second time; my pencil did not need cutting 
again ; and I had scribbled all over my old letters. I had 
nothing todo. It was a weary day!” L. J. H. 


(To be continued.) 


THE BIBLE. 


At the coronation of the youthful King Edward VI. of 
England, three swords were brought to him, in token 
of his being king of three kingdoms. ‘‘ There is one. 
sword yet wanting,” he remarked, “‘ and that is the Bible. 
That book is the sword of the Spirit, and to be preferred 
before all others. Without that sword, we are nothing; 
we can do nothing; we haye no power. From that, we 
are what we are at this day. From that alone, we obtain 
all power and virtue and salvation, and whatsoever we 
have of divine strength.’’ — Neale’s Burning Bush. 

















A HALF MORE THAN THE WHOLE. 


‘‘Wuat did Aunt Lizzie mean by saying to-day that half 
was more than the whole? I’m gure it is not,’’ said 
Lucy Cary to her mother. Mrs. Cary was sitting by a 
low window, fitting work; and Lucy was looking out of 
the window, and talking to her mother at the same time. 
‘Half my luncheon is not more than the whole, and 
half that hay-stack is not more than the whole;” and 
Lucy looked round rather triumphantly at her mother. 

‘* Quite true, my dear, and yet what your aunt Lizzie 
meant was true, too. Did you hear the rest of what she 
said ?”’ 

‘No; except something about a little boy. What 
was it?”’ said Lucy, turning from the window-ledge to 
lean her arms on her mother’s lap. 

‘* Take care! take care! half my lap is by no means 
as good as the whole to hold my work. Sit down and be 
peaceable, and you shall hear the story. Your aunt 
Lizzie had just been to see a friend of hers in town, who 
has been very rich, and she was telling me about it. 
Miss Ellis had been sitting up a few days; and her room, 
though it was in the city and in a narrow street, looked 
pleasant with flowers.’ 

‘Was that where you sent those lilies the other day?” 
interrupted Lucy. 

‘Yes; and other people had sent her other flowers, 
and she took great delight in looking at them. Your 
aunt Lizzie went to spend the morning with her; and, 
while she was sitting on the sofa sewing, Miss Ellis called 
her to see what she had just seen out of her window.” 
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‘What was it?” 

‘ Just opposite, at the upper window of a small house, 
was a little child, apparently lame or sick in some way, 
lying on pillows, which were spread on a large chair. 
The little thing looked clean and well cared for, but had 
nothing to play with, and was stretching its head uneasily 
about, to look after somebody in the back part of the 
room. Miss Ellis looked at her own room and her 
lovely flowers, and asked your aunt Lizzie if she should 
be willing to go over and take this little child some flowers 
to play with. She agreed, and between them they picked 
out the gayest pink and yellow and blue flowers. Your 
aunt tied on her bonnet, and went over; and Miss Ellis 
watched her, through the blind, go in at the front door, 
and come to the upper window where the child was lying. 
He was delighted with his play-things; wanted to know 
the names of each of them; picked them up, and threw 
them down; smelt of them, and kissed his little hand to 
the lady opposite, whom he could not see. When your 
aunt came back, she said to her friend that she had lost 
half her flowers; and Miss Ellis said, that in this case 
the half was more than the whole. Now, do you think 
you know what she meant?” 

‘¢T suppose she meant she liked half better than the 
whole.” 

‘“‘T suppose so, too; and I think you would find it 
was true in some other cases; though not, perhaps, with 
luncheons and hay-stacks.” 

‘‘ Well,” said Lucy, very slowly; ‘‘ I suppose —”’ and 
there she paused so long that her mother told her she 
thought she must be doing a sum in supposition. 

‘* T suppose,’’ she began again, “ that, if I was to let 
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Hatty have half my roses on my rose-bush, that would 
be the same sort of thing.” 

‘Yes, if you took pleasure in seeing her pleased; 
not if you fretted at her for pulling her flowers to pieces, 
or wanted her to do exactly what you did with yours.” 

‘‘ Dear little thing! did you see her this morning with 
her frock stuck full of violets. I guess I should let her 
do what she liked with them.”’ 

‘Try, my darling,” said Mrs. Cary, kissing Lucy’s 
round fresh face; ‘‘try to take pleasure in other people’s 
pleasure, and you will find out for yourself how often 
the half is more than the whole.” 

With this, Lucy scrambled out of the low window on 
to the piazza, and was off with Hatty into the garden. 


M. E. 8. 
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TuE body of every spider contains four little masses, 
pierced with a multitude of imperceptible holes, each hole 
permitting the passage of a single thread ; all the threads, 
to the amount of a thousand to each mass, join together 
when they come out, and make the single thread with 
which the spider spins its web; so that what we call a 
spider’s thread consists of more than four thousand united. 
Leuwenhoek, by means of microscopes, observed spiders 
no bigger than a grain of sand, which spun thread so fine 
that it took four thousand of them to equal in magnitude 
a single hair ! — Selected. 
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ANECDOTES OF THE SQUIRREL FAMILY. 


Accounts are given of the ingenuity of the squirrels in 
Lapland, which we should find it difficult to believe, 
were they not credited by such men as Linnzus, on 
whose authority I give them to my readers. It seems 
that the squirrels in that country are in the habit of emi- 
grating in large parties, and that they sometimes travel 
hundreds of miles in this way. When they meet with 
broad, rapid lakes in their journeys, they take a very 
extraordinary method of crossing them. They approach 
the banks, and, perceiving the distance between them and 
the opposite shore, they return, as if by common consent, 
into the neighboring forest, each in search of 2 piece of 
bark or light wood, which answers, in the room of a boat, 
to ferry them over. When the whole company are pro- 
vided in this manner, they boldly commit their fleet to 
the waves; each squirrel sitting on his own little boat, 


‘and fanning the air with his tail, in order to drive himself 


across. In this orderly manner they set out, and often 
cross lakes several miles broad in this way. It occa- 
sionally happens, however, as you may suppose, that the 
poor mariners are not aware of all the dangers of 
the voyage ; for, though at the edge of the water it -is 
generally calm, in the middle it is always more rough. 
Sometimes the poor squirrels encounter such a gale 
before they get across the lake, that nearly all their 
vessels are capsized, and they are shipwrecked. ‘It is 
an ill wind which blows no one any good,” however ; and 
this shipwreck, so disastrous to the squirrel family, is a 
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matter of great rejoicing on the part of the Laplander on 
shore. He gathers up the dead bodies, as they are 
thrown on shore by the waves, eats the flesh, and sells 
the skins. 

I read an interesting story, a little while ago, in the 
‘‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” an English publication, about 
a squirrel who was charmed by a rattlesnake. The 
substance of the story was something like this: A 
gentleman was travelling by the side of a creek, where 
he saw a squirrel running backward and forward be- 
tween the creek and a large tree a few rods distant. 
The squirrel’s hair looked very rough, showing that he 
was very much terrified about something. His circuit 
became shorter and shorter ; and the man stopped to 
see what could be the cause of this strange state of 
things. He soon discovered the head and neck of a 
rattlesnake pointing directly at the squirrel through 
a hole of the tree, which was hollow. The squirrel at 
length gave over running, and laid himself down quietly, 
with his head close to the snake’s. The snake then 
opened his mouth wide, and took in the squirrel’s head ; 
upon which the man gave the snake a blow across the 
neck with his whip, by which the squirrel was released. 
You will see by this story, which comes to us on the best 
authority, that some snakes possess the power of charm- 
ing, whatever certain people may say or think to the 
contrary. This is only one among a multitude of facts 
which I could relate, in proof of the existence of such a 
power among many of the serpent race. 

A squirrel, sitting on a hickory-tree, was once observed 
to weigh the nuts he got in each paw, to find out which 
were good and which were bad, The light ones. he inva- 
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riably threw away, retaining only those which were 
heavier. It was found, on examining those he had 
thrown away, that he had not made a mistake in a single 
instance. They were all bad nuts. People talk about 
instinct in animals. They would say that this squirrel 
showed a great deal of instinct. But was it not very 
like reason ?’’ — Woodworth’s Stories about Animals. 


SONG OF THE DOVE. 


BY FREDERIKA BREMER. 


THERE sitteth a Dove, so white and fair, 
All on the lily spray ; 

And she listeneth how to Jesus Christ 
The little children pray. 


Lightly she spreads her friendly wings, 
And to heayen’s gate hath sped ; 

And unto the Father in heaven she bears 
The prayers which the children have said. 


And back she comes from heaven’s gate, 
And brings — that Dove so mild — 

From the Father in heaven, who hears her speak, 
A blessing for every child. 


Then, children, lift up a pious prayer : 
It hears whatever you say, — 

That heavenly Dove, so white and fair, 
That sits on the lily spray. 

















BIBLE LESSONS. 


No. 1. — Apam, 


Aut the children who read this book know, of course, 
who Adam was; and could, I dare say, repeat the whole 
story of his sin and its consequences. How’many of 
you have ever said, ‘“‘If I had been Adam, I would not 
have tasted of the forbidden fruit”! And have you not, 
almost every one of you, felt so, if you have not ex- 
pressed your thoughts in words? You think that Adam 
had but one command to obey ; and that, if he had obeyed 
it, he might have lived in that beautiful garden all his 
life. 

You think rightly as regards Adam. It was a very 
great sin in him to break that one command. But what 
should you say, if I were to tell you that you commit 
the same sin every day ; and that, if you had been tempted 
as he was, you would have sinned as he did? You would 
feel shocked perhaps, and a little indignant, that I should 
accuse you. But only wait a few moments, and I think 
you will say that I am right. 

How many times, Willie, has your mother told you 
that you must not go out to play! and how many times 
have you disobeyed her! How many times, Annie, has 
your mother left you to finish some task, and returned 
to find it scarcely begun! And how many times have 
both of you pouted and been sullen, and muttered that 
disagreeable ‘‘I don’t want to,” or whined out, “‘ Need 
I, mother”! 

It seems to me, children, that you have the spirit of 
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26 BIBLE LESSONS. — ADAM. 


disobedience oftener than you disobey. Do you know 
what I mean? You disobey, when you do exactly what 
is forbidden you ; and you have the spirit of disobedience, 
when you do not willingly and cheerfully give up your 
own will to that of your parents, — when you loiter 
and mutter and behave as I have seen many a foolish 
child do. 

Then there is another kind of disobedience. Children 
often disobey not their parents’ commands, but their 
wishes. There is something which they know is against 
their mother’s or father’s desire; and yet, because they 
have not told them in so many words to do it, or leave it 
undone, they try to persuade themselves they are not 
doing wrong. I knew a boy once who had a very bad 
cold, and was kept at home from school in consequence. 
His mother went out; and, although he knew that she 
would be very unwilling to have him play in the snow, 
yet he reasoned, ‘‘ Mother did not tell me not to go; and 
I’m going.” He was not happy when at play; and his 
cough at night troubled him all the more, because he 
felt he had made it worse by his disobedience. 

You have heard the old proverb, ‘‘ If the coat fits, put 
it on;”’ and, if any boy or girl who reads this feels that 
he or she has ever disobeyed in either of the above ways, 
let them try for the future to do better. 

You now see, children, that Adam was no worse than 
you are. You commit every day the same sin which is 
recorded of Adam in the Bible but once. This one sin 
God punished most severely, that it might be a warning 
to all who should live afterwards. Do not boast, chen, 
that you would not have done as Adam did, if you had 
been in his place. See, the next time you are required 
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THE PRIZE. 


(See Frontispiece.) 


Amon@ the boys of different talents and dispositions at 
Mr. Vincent's school, Frederic Wentworth had obtained 
an almost unrivalled superiority. Naturally fond of his 
studies and possessing excellent abilities, he had received 
every advantage of education. No wonder, then, that 
he excelled his less fortunate companions. His kindness 
and generosity made him a favorite with all, though it 
is true that he seldom had temptations to be otherwise. 
He was allowed to be the first boy in school, and he 
found it easy to treat his schoolmates with kindness. 

But, after he had held the first place for some months, 
another boy entered, in whom he found a rival. Charles 
Barton was the only son of a widowed mother. His 
father had not been rich, and had himself attended to his 
son’s education. At his father’s death, though Mrs. 
Barton was unwilling to part with Charles, and expose 
him to the temptations of a large school, yet she felt it 
was best for him to go. She knew he had good princi- 
ples; but then he had always lived under the watchful 
eyes of his parents, and she knew how differently he 
would be situated at school. 

She therefore determined to place him under the 
charge of Mr. Vincent; and Charles, when he found 
that he was to go, could hardly tell whether to be pleased 
at the thought of mixing with other boys, or grieved to 
leave his mother. ‘‘ My son,” said his mother. to him, 
the morning he set out, “you are now to depend on 
yourself. Let it be your endeayor to do right, and 
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remember that, whatever others may think of you, there 
is one Being who will see and approve every good 
action.”’ 

At first, Charles could scarcely reconcile himself to 
his new position; but he soon became accustomed to 
seeing new faces, and began to take an interest in the 
studies and amusements of the school. His industry 
and attention soon gained him the esteem of Mr. Vin- 
cent; and Frederic Wentworth found him a competitor. 
Frederic knew that he could get his lessons well if he 
only tried; but he did not always exert himself suffi- 
ciently. Charles had talents not inferior to Frederic’s, 
and added to them an untiring perseverance. Frederic, 
though he had always been considered a generous boy, 
had not generosity enough to treat Charles as a friend. 
Charles, on the contrary, tried every means in his power 
to gain the friendship of Frederic; for he had no desire to 
be his rival. Frederic felt that he did wrong in refus- 
ing Charles’s advances ; but he, nevertheless, persisted in 
treating him coldly. Charles at length found a friend 
in a quick-tempered, but warm-hearted boy, several 
years younger than himself, named Lewis Ashton. 

Time passed on, and the holidays were at hand. The 
boys were all delighted with the prospect of seeing their 
friends, and it seemed to Charles that the last three 
weeks would never end. Mr. Vincent had promised a 
gold medal to the boy, who, at the end of the quarter, 
had received the highest credits for all his studies, and 
whose conduct had been unexceptionable. Charles was 
anxious to carry this medal home with him, and Frederic 
was no less desirous of obtaining it. It was for a long 
time doubtful which would be the successful one. 
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One evening, as the boys were leaving school, Lewis 
asked Charles to help him to find the ball he had lost. 
“T would come,”’ said Charles, ‘‘ but you know we carry 
in a theme to-morrow, and mine is not finished yet.” 
“ Don’t stay, then,”’ answered Lewis; “for I do so want 
you to have the medal.” Frederic happened to overhear 
this; and, turning to Charles, he said, ‘‘ What! Barton, 
with all your kindness, can’t you stay to assist your 
friend?” “His friend does not wish him to stay,”’ 
replied Lewis hastily. Charles saw that Lewis was angry, 
and said, ‘‘ Come with me, and you shall have my ball 
till you can find yours.” Then, turning to Frederic, he 
said, ‘‘ I am sorry, Wentworth, you have no better opinion 
of me; but I hope to be able to change it.’”’ Frederic 
walked away without speaking, and Charles hurried 
home to finish his theme. On the next day, Charles 
received a credit more than Frederic for his composi- 
tion, and it was now almost certain that the prize would 
be his. 

As he went home that evening, thinking how much 
pleasure he should have in showing the medal to his 
mother, he passed by the spot where he had last seen 
Lewis playing with his ball. Charles knew he valued it, 
because it was a present from his cousin, and he thought 
he would try to find it. He looked around for some 
time without success; but, as he was going, he saw in a 
field, only separated from where he stood by a low fence, 
something which he thought might be it. He jumped 
over the fence, and found that it was indeed the ball. 
Just then, the thought struck him that this was the field 
which, on account of some complaint of the owner, Mr. 
Vincent had forbidden the boys to enter. What was to 
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be done? In his desire to oblige Lewis, he had entirely 
forgotten this command. If Mr. Vincent knew it, the 
medal could not be his; for no boy could receive it who 
had in any way broken a known law. He tried to per- 
suade himself, that, as no one saw him, there was no 
harm in what he had done; but something whispered 
that there was one Being whose eye was ever upon him. 
The next day the prize was to be given, and he fancied 
his mother’s delight. He saw the smile upon her face, 
and his sister®s look of joy. But then the thought 
eame, ‘‘ Would my mother be pleased if she knew I had 
gained it by deceiving my teacher?’’ At length her 
parting words determined him, and he resolved to do 
what was right, let it cost him what it might. 

He passed a sleepless night, and walked sadly to 
school the next morning. At the school-room door he 
met Lewis, and gave him his ball. ‘‘Thank you for 
finding it ; but what makes you look so sober? But,”’ 
whispered he as they entered school, ‘‘the medal will 
soon brighten your face.’’ Charles thought he had 
never known so long a morning. But at length Mr. 
Vincent said, ‘‘ Attention! young gentlemen, I have 
been pleased with the conduct of all during this term; 
and I hope that a love of duty, rather than a desire to 
please me and gain the medal, has been your chief 
motive. You have all done well; but, in his lessons and 
behavior, Charles Barton holds the first rank. I must 
therefore bestow the medal upon him. Charles imme- 
diately rose, and walked to Mr. Vincent’s desk. His 
face was pale, and his voice trembled as he said, ‘‘I do 
not deserve the medal, sir. I last night broke your 
rules by going into the field you had forbidden us to 
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enter. I had forgotten at the time that it was against 
the rule; but, since I have broken it, the reward cannot ° 
be mine.”’ 

‘‘ Barton,”’ said Mr. Vincent after a pause, ‘‘ you have 
acted nobly. You have not feared to do right, though 
in so doing you must give up what otherwise you have 
so well deserved. I cannot, according to the rule I 
have made, give you the medal; but you have gained my 
highest esteem and respect. For,’’ continued he, look- 
ing round, ‘‘ virtue will always gain respect, though ‘its 
possessor be only a school-boy.”’ 

The next in rank was Frederic Wentworth, and the 
medal was then given to him; but, if any thing could be 
judged from his face at the time, he would have preferred 
that it should have been given to Charles. When they 
were all assembled on the play-ground, Frederic came up 
to Charles, and holding out his hand, said, ‘‘ Barton, I 
have wronged you. You have given me to-day a lesson 
I shall not forget. 1 beg you to forgive me, and 
consider me your friend.” 

When Charles went home, he carried a letter from Mr. 
Vincent to his mother, which concluded with the follow- 
ing lines: ‘‘ Your son, madam, has shown a firmness of 
principle and a fear of doing wrong, which meet with my 
highest approbation. If he shows the same love of right 
through life, he will prove a blessing to you and to all 
who know him.’”’ Charles saw the tear of pleasure start 
in his mother’s eye as she read this, and he thought to 
himself, ‘‘ I am sure I shall never fear to do right again, 
when, eyen in this world, I receive such a reward! ” 


D. F. A. 
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OLE BULL. 


OLE Bui was born in 1810, in Bergen, Norway. He 
belonged to a very musical family, and was observable in 
infancy for extreme quickness of ear. He had an uncle 
who played well on the violincello, and had a curious 
collection of musical instruments. Little Ole delighted 
to visit this uncle, who was very fond of him, and liked 
to amuse himself with the child’s susceptibility to sound. 
When he was three years old, he often put him in the 
violincello-case, and hired him with sweetmeats to stand 
still while he played. The candy would keep him quiet 
for a few minutes; but his little foot soon began to beat 
time, and his eyes grew brighter and brighter. At last, 
the music would set all his nerves dancing so, that he 
could not possibly stay in the violincello-case ; and then 
his uncle would laugh. 

When the child went home, he would take the yard 
measure, instead of a violincello, and, with a small stick 
for a bow, would imitate all the movements of the tune 
he had heard. He could hear it in his own mind all 
the time; but, for fear father and mother would not 
understand his silent tune as well as he did, he would 
stop to explain how beautifully the bass came in at some 
particular place. 

When he was five years old, his uncle gave him a 
small violin, brightly varnished, and as yellow as a lemon. 
This made him almost crazy with joy. He hugged it, 
and kissed it; it seemed to him so very beautiful, that 
little yellow violin! He was a happy child when he first 
drew a tune out of it with his own little fingers. 
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To the surprise of his family, he immediately played 
well on it; though, like little Mozart, he had never 
received any instruction. But, from the time he could 
run alone, he had been present at frequent concerts, 
both at home and at his uncle’s; and he had observed 
how the musicians managed their instruments. He had 
no difficulty in remembering tunes: on the contrary, if 
one pleased him, he could never get it out of his head. 
On his little yellow violin he played a quartett of Pleyel’s, 
to the musical club in the habit of meeting at his father’s 
house. They were perfectly astonished, and inquired 
who had taught the boy. But nobody could tell, any 
better than they could explain how the mocking-bird 
learned to imitate the bobolink. 

When he was eight years old, a Frenchman arrived in 
Bergen with violins to sell. One of them, of a very pretty 
form, and bright red in its color, gained Ole’s heart at 
first sight; and he pleaded with his father till he con- 
sented to buy it. It was purchased late in the afternoon, 
and put away in its case. Ole slept in a small bed in 
the same apartment with his parents, and the coveted 
instrument was in an adjoining room. 

‘‘T could not sleep,’’ said he, ‘‘ for thinking of my new 
violin. When I heard father and mother breathing deep, 
I stole out of bed, lighted a candle, and, in my night- 
clothes, did go on tiptoe, just to take one little peep. I 
opened the case. The violin was so red as a cherry, and 
the pretty little pearl screws did smile at me so! I must 
touch it. I pinched the strings just a little with my 
fingers. Then it did smile at me ever more and more. 
I took up the bow, and looked at it. It said to me that it 
would be so pleasant to try it across the strings! So I 
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did try it a little, just a very little; and it did sing to 
me so sweetly! Then I crept away farther off from the 
bedroom. At first, I did play very soft: I made very, 
very little noise. But, presently, I did begin a ca- 
priccio, which I liked very much; and it did go ever 
louder and louder; and I forgot that it was midnight, 
and that everybody was asleep. The capriccio did go 
ever wilder and wilder, and I did think of nothing till I 
hear a step behind me. It was my father. ‘What do 
you mean by making such a noise, and waking up the 
whole house at this time of night?’ said he. In my 
fright I did drop my little red violin on the floor, and it 
was broken. They sent it to a doctor the next day, but 
it did never recover its health.” 

Ole was a very strong and active child. He learned 
every thing fast, and did every thing with all his might. 
He would leap fences like a deer, turn somersets like a 
harlequin, and climb trees like a squirrel. Because he 
was always darting and driving about, his family called 
him ‘the Bat.” 

At school he seemed quite stupid, if the master in- 
sisted upon his stating sums on the slate, and working 
them out by the old method; but, if left to pursue his 
own course, he would do the sum in his mind, and give 
the correct answer in far less time than it would take to 
state it. He was never taught to read music. He knew 
the sound each note ought to have, long before he could 
_call it by name; and, while he was still a very young 
child, he learned to read music, in all its complicated 
variations, merely by observing the musicians. 

When he was ten years old, a foreign music-master 
persuaded his father that it was absolutely necessary 
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that he should be taught music by rule. Accordingly, 
he began to take lessons. 

He was told that he must handle his bow differently, 
must hold his violin quite otherwise, must practise music 
by note, and not by his ear; and, when he was playing 
an air, he must break himself of the habit of composing 
variations of his own. ‘The boy, wishing to please his 
father, tried to do the best he could; but the movements 
of his soul were too rapid, and he had been too long 
accustomed to a quicker process. He could not learn 
any thing in the way his master proposed. The more 
he tried, the more he was annoyed and distressed. At 
last, it made him so nervous, that, in the midst of his 
lesson, he screamed aloud. His father, aware that he 
was by nature unlike other children, became convinced 
that it was not wise to subject him-to such painful 
drilling, when he could learn so much faster in his own 
way. Indeed, there seemed to be no need of troubling 
him thus; for, even at that early age, he could play a 
capriccio of Paganini’s, which other and skilful musi- 
cians considered too difficult for them. 

His aversion to lessons from his music-master did not 
arise from indolence; for he was earnest and diligent in 
learning whatever he undertook. It was merely that he 
had a process of his own, which answered better for 
his keen, quick nature than the common and slower 
method. 

In manhood, Ole Bull became very celebrated. No 
violinist, except the famous Paganini, ever drew such 
crowds to hear him. He could play a distinct part on 
each of the strings at ence, so that it sounded like four 
violins. This is an extremely difficult task, and no other 
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performer ever had sufficient strength and pliability of 
muscle to execute it. His compositions are full of ten- 
derness and poetic feeling. Kings have presented him 
with diamonds, and poets have sung his praises in a 
variety of languages. He visited the United States in 
18438, and almost every American child has heard of his 
sweet music. — Mrs. Child. 


NEVER BE IDLE. 


A MAN who is able to employ himself innocently is never 
miserable. It is the idle who are wretched. If I wanted 
to inflict the greatest punishment on a fellow-creature, I 
would shut him alone in a dark room, without employ- 
ment. — Youths’ . Cabinet. 





MAP OF THE WORLD. 


THE Chinese have but litile acquaintance with geogra- 
phy : indeed, they know hardly any thing of the situation 
and. extent of countries far distant. A map of the world, 
recently published in China, which, it was said, con- 
tained the latest improvements and discoveries, is about 
two feet wide by three feet high, almost entirely covered 
with the empire of China! On the left, near the top, is 
an ocean, three inches in diameter, in which are situated, 
as small islands, Europe, Holland, France, and Arrica. 
Of these, Holland is the largest, and Africa of a medium 
size. The Russian frontier is admitted to be somewhat 
extensive. — Selected. 





LETTER FROM SISTER ANNIE. 


Maplewood, Oct. 2, 1850. 

My own dear Grace, — For all I had made up my 
mind not to cry when I left you, yet, as the carriage 
went round the bend and I could just see you with little 
Katie by your hand, my throat swelled so I almost 
choked. I did not shed a tear though, and uncle Wil- 
liam was very kind to me, and talked all the way to the 
cars. It took some time for all our baggage to be marked, 
and then we went into the cars and sat down. Uncle 
William gave me the window side, and began telling me 
about his little Franky. When the cars started, I had 
enough to do in watching the country through which we 
passed. It was most beautiful with its changing leaves 
of all manner of colors, and I did so wish you had been sit- 
ting by me. I was enjoying myself very much, when un- 
cle William said, ‘‘ The next place is W. , Annie, and 
you are to stop there.’’ Then I began to be frightened. 
When the cars stopped, he hurried me out, and said to 
the depot-master, ‘‘ Will you be kind enough to get this 
little girl carried over to Maplewood?’’ The man said, 
‘'Yes;”’ and uncle William bade me good-bye, and had 
hardly time to jump on the step again, when the train 
was off. 

Then the man told me to wait a few minutes, while his 
boy tackled up the wagon. I waited, feeling, oh! so 
forlorn, and presently the wagon was ready. I was put 
in on the back-seat, — my trunks were in front with the 
boy, —and we drove off. I was sorry at first that the 
sides were not rolled up, so that I could see the country ; 
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but, then, I was glad afterwards; for I had a good ery 
in the back of the wagon there, and no one saw me. 
Maplewood is a mile and a half from the depot; and, after 
we had gone some distance, the boy turned into a pretty 
lane, and said, ‘‘ The first house on the right is Maple- 
wood.” © Grace! how my heart beat as we drove 
slowly up the long avenue, and stopped at the door! 
Morning school was just done; for I heard the voices of 
the girls laughing and talking as they passed through 
the entries. 

Then, Grace, the boy rang the bell, and asked for 
Mrs. Clarkson; then he helped me out on the broad 
door-step, and began to take off my trunks. I could see 
the girls peep at me through the open door as they passed 
along, and I wanted to cry again. But | had not time; 
for, just as I was paying the boy from the dear little 
purse you gave me, Mrs. Clarkson came out. I was so 
frightened I could hardly speak. She must have seen 
that I was frightened ; for she kissed me very kindly, and 
said, ‘‘ This is little Annie Foster, isn’t it? Iam glad 
to see you. Come with me.’”’ Then I went into her 
parlor; and she rang a bell, and began asking me about 
home. When the man answered the bell, she told him 
to take my baggage into No. 17—. I told her about 
poor dear mamma; how much she suffered, and how 
patient and quiet she was; and then—don’t say I’m a 
goose, Grace—TI had to ery. again. When I could speak, 
I told her about you, and that you were so good and 
steady, and knew so much, and about funny Wilmot with 
his demure face. Then I said that the others were 
younger than I, and their names were Harry and Frank 
and tiny Katie. She said she knew I had a good papa ; 
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he was so thoughtful and particular when he came to see 
her about me. ‘Then she rang the bell again, and sent 
for Miss Mary Denny, who was a tall girl, as old as you 
cre. She was to show me to my room. It is up in the 
third story, but very pleasant. Miss Denny left me, as 
she said I should want to unpack a little, and she would 
come back for me when the dinner-bell rang. I had just 
finished bathing my red eyes, and brushing my tumbled- 
up hair, when the dinner-gong sounded, and Miss Denny 
came, and we went down stairs into a long, large room, 
with canvas carpet, a long table, where the girls were 
seating themselves. It is so terrible, Grace, to be looked 
at by twenty girls! Mrs. Clarkson sat at the head of 
the table; and Miss Lane, the teacher, at the foot. Mrs. 
Clarkson called me to sit by her, as she said I was the 
youngest. I did not feel much like dinner, but I ate a 
little; and, after dinner, Mrs. Clarkson carried me into 
the school-room. This is the very pleasantest one I ever 
was in, and the windows look out into a delightful garden 
on one side, and a maple-grove on the other, which gives 
name to the house. School began in a quarter of an 
hour. I was examined in Latin grammar, and Miss Lane 
said I did credit to my teacher. Then I had to swallow 
so hard to keep down the tears; for I remembered how 
patient you were with me, dear sister, when I recited it 
to you. Miss Lane liked my reading, and said, I had 
made more progress in arithmetic than any little girl of 
my age she had ever seen. She seemed quite surprised 
that I had never studied history, and said I must com- 
mence directly. The girls say it is very hard, but [ 
hope not. 

Now, I must tell you about Mrs. Clarkson. She is 
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very tall indeed, and rather large. She does not wear a 
cap; but she has some grey hairs here and there, scat- 
tered among her black ones. Her eyes are very black, 
and seem to look through you. I should not want to see 
her after I had done any thing wrong. I shall like her, 
I’m sure; but I never shall love her dearly. 

Miss Lane is a very little lady. She is just the oppo- 
site of Mrs. Clarkson. She has light, curly hair and 
blue eyes. I think I shall love her. The girls say she 
is as strict about the lessons as Mrs. Clarkson. 

Now for my room. It is about as large as Harry 
and Frank’s room at home, and it looks out on the 
maple-grove. Then there is one west window, so that I 
can see the sun set. All the others have a room-mate, 
but I am alone, and I do not dare to ask Mrs. Clarkson 
whether she expects any one else, who will room with 
me. © Grace! how I did feel last night to go to bed 
alone! I went at eight, for I was very tired; and it 
seemed so dismal, and I had to blow out my lamp myself, 
for there was no dear Grace to come and take it. I was 
just going to sleep when the mice began their pranks in 
the walls. I bore it as long as I could, and then I cried 
myself to sleep. So ended my first day at school; and 
there is the morning school-bell! I shall finish this 
to-night, if I can. 

Half-past six, p. M.—I just asked Mrs. Clarkson to 
let me finish my letter, instead of going to walk; and, as 
she has given me leave, I shall tell you what has hap- 
pened to-day. The first bell rings at six, and the second 
at half-past six, when we have prayers in the school-room, 
and the breakfast as soon as prayers are done ; and, oh! 
such delicious milk, for they keep six cows. After break- 
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fast, which is finished certainly by half-past seven, the 
girls go up to put their rooms in order. Mrs. Clarkson 
sent one of the servants to help me this morning, because 
she said I was a little girl and alone. After that, we 
take a walk of about a mile and back. We can go in 
any direction, and are not obliged to go all together. I 
went with Miss Lane and Julia and Fanny Eddy. They 
are very nice girls, and their room is next to mine. My 
lessons were well said in school to-day, and I am going 
to read in Viri Rome in Latin, and have begun to study 
French. When we came out of school, there were trunks 
in the hall, as mine were yesterday; and Mrs. Clarkson, 
who had gone out before us, was kissing a very pretty 
young lady. As I passed, she called me, and said, ‘‘ This 
is my niece, Margaret Clarkson; and she is to be your 
room-mate, Annie.’ I was almost afraid of her, she 
looked so grown up; but she smiled so sweetly that I 
took courage, and told her I was glad to have her with 
me, for that I had always had an older sister at home. 
Then she took up her carpet-bag, and said to her aunt, 
‘‘T will go with Annie, and William will bring up my 
trunks.”” Then she came up stairs, and talked with me 
so pleasantly ; but only think, Grace, she is past sixteen! 
She is almost a year older than you are! Mrs. Clark- 
son told me to tell my mamma, that she had put me in a 
room with her niece, and that she would be a sort of 
‘special guardian’’—those were her words—for me. The 
girls sew cne hour every evening in the week in winter, 
and two afternoons a week insummer. The winter sewing 
has not begun yet, and it does seem so funny to see the 
girls bringing torn dresses into the school-room, or stock- 
ings, to mend. The girls thought my lap-bag was so 
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queer; but they liked it, and Julia and Fanny Eddy 
have leave to go to the village to-morrow, to get some 
calico to make them each one like mine. 

O Grace! it does seem so long since I left home ! 
What shall I do till Christmas? Did you put my little 
pincushion on mamma’s dressing-table, that she might 
be reminded of me? I should think Harry and Frank 
would hardly know what to do without me to tease them. 
I feel as if I never should tease them again, but be 
‘*dood as tan be,”’ as little Katie says. Tell the darling 
little blessing that Annie sent her a kiss all the way from 
Maplewood. Do write to me, Grace, and tell Wilmot to 
write, too. Here comes Margaret from her walk. She 
says, ‘‘Give my love to sister Grace, and tell her I feel 
quite acquainted with her, you have talked so much 
about her.’’ I should like it if you could send a box of 
real kisses to me from every one at home; but I will try 
not to be home-sick. Tell mamma I am going to try not 
to be dependent ; but the older girls are very kind, and 
I don’t know whether I shall be able to help it. 

Now, my own darling Grace, the girls are calling me ; 
for they are going to have a dance in the hall. Good- 
night, with so much love from your wild little sister, 

[ED.] ANNIE. 





ADVICE FOR EVERYBODY. 
Selected. 
Ir wisdom’s ways you wisely seek, 
Five things observe with care: 
Of whom you speak, to whom you speak, 
And how, and when, and where. 








[We are most happy to have received, in season for our present 
number, the following beautiful description of a rare and beautiful 
phenomenon. Our readers will at once recognize, not only the 
signature, but the style and sentiments of one whom they will 
ever remember with pleasure and gratitude for her efforts to 
instruct and entertain them through the pages of the “ Child’s 
Friend.” They cannot regret any more than does the new editor 
the impaired health that makes it necessary for that esteemed and 
gifted lady to discontinue her valuable correspondence. That she 
may find restoration and refreshment amongst the scenes of the 
Old World, of some of which she has given us graphic and de- 
lightful descriptions, is the sincere wish, we are sure, of all our 
readers. — Ep.] 


THE GLOWING OF THE ALPS. 


UNAVOIDABLE circumstances have made it impossible 
for me to continue my letters to the readers of the 
‘‘Child’s Friend.’? I hope they may take some interest 
in the following description of a scene that I was witness 
to. I know how inadequate to the subject it is; but I 
still hope it may give some faint idea to them of this 
glorious phenomenen. In this humble hope, I send it 
to my young friends; and with it my earnest wish, that 
they may so live this coming year, that, when it is 
passed, the light of memory may illumine it, like the 
glowing of the mountain-tops, when the day is gone, 
and the sun is set. 

I had heard much and often of the glowing of the 
Alps; but, eloquent as all those descriptions were, how 
far short they came of the reality! With this expe- 
rience to discourage me, I yet cannot resist the tempta- 
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tion to try to give you some account of this glorious 
appearance, which I had the happiness to witness. 

It was a fine October afternoon, and I was sitting in 
the open balcony of a house in Berne, which looked di- 
rectly down on the Aar. On the opposite side of the river, 
the banks were as green as in early spring, and spotted 
here and there with pretty Swiss cottages; and far, far 
away in the distance, this beautiful stream was seen 
winding its way on, with the city on one side, and the 
country on the other. At the distance of about forty 
miles, but looking as if they were quite near, rose the 
range of mountains called the Bernese Alps, covered with 
snow of almost inconceivable whiteness, as they stood 
relieved against the bright blue sky. Presently, numer- 
ous light clouds began to gather; and soon, one after 
another, every silver peak was hidden from my sight. 

‘¢ They are all gone for this afternoon,’ said some one : 
‘they will not appear again to-day.’’ I replied, ‘‘ We 
leave Switzerland to-morrow, and we must see them 
once more.’ My faith and hope were not in vain. 
Before long, the beautiful Jungfrau threw off her robe 
of mist; then the top of the Finster-Aar horn peeped 
out, looking like a silver star, and gradually grew larger 
and larger, till it was all brightness. So did each one 
of these glorious peaks, in its turn, throw aside the clouds 
that hung around it, till the whole range shone forth, 
calm and pure and brilliant as the gates of heaven. 

And now, in the valleys and on the mountains, the 
lengthening shadows told of the coming-on of evening ; 
and the mountains were bathed in the golden light of the 
setting sun. The surpassing loveliness of “his parting 
smile and farewell sweet”? I can never forget. Long 
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after the sun had disappeared from all near objects, 
his rays still gilded the mountain-tops; but, at last, 
— slowly each one became, as it seemed, deadly pale, — all 
save the Finster-Aar horn and the Jungfrau: on the 
summits of these the yellow light lingered long, like 
the parting smile of a dying saint. Suddenly this dis- 
appeared, and we felt that life as well as light had 
departed. 

It was two minutes after, or perhaps more, while my 
eyes were still fixed on the cold, icy mountains, that, 
in an instant, a sudden glow came over them; or, in 
the beautiful words of Coleridge, ‘their countenances 
were filled with rosy light,’’ —not yellow sunlight; it 
was truly rose-color, and seemed to come from them, 
rather than to fall upon them. Sometimes the light 
would fluctuate, and, mingling with the dazzling white- 
ness of the snow, the whole range would seem made 
of mother-of-pearl; then it would glow again, with an 
intensity of brightness and beauty altogether indescriba- 
ble, which excited in the gazers a feeling of joy and a 
sentiment of worsiip. Slowly, at last, the crimson flush 
passed away from the mountains, and a livid paleness 
succeeded; and soon the shadows of night gathered 
around them. 

I had now seen the glowing of the Alps. It brought 
to my mind the unearthly appearance I had once wit- 
nessed, and often heard others speak of, which comes 
over the human countenance some moments after the 
sun of this life has set, and which seems to the beholders 
the reflection and the prophecy of the light that shall 
never pass away ! E. L. F. 
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THE CHILD AND THE SEA-SHELL. 


BY MRS. M. E. ROBBINS. 


CHILD. 

Wuy do you moan so, pretty shell? 
You look so bright, I cannot tell. 

I laugh to see your brilliant dye; 

I weep to hear your mournful sigh. 


SHELL. 
You must tell me why you weep, 
Or my secret I shall keep. 
Listen in your heart, and hear, — 
Are there not low murmurs there? 


CHILD. 
That is why you make me weep. 
Sometimes, when I go to sleep, 
Come such murmurs in my ear, 
Like some songs I used to hear ; 
What they mean I cannot tell. 
Whisper to me, pretty shell! 
Is it that we love each other, 
And our home was once together ? 


SHELL. 
Little child, I love the ocean ; 
Once it lulled me with its motion ; 
And the cool and curling billow, 
While I slept, would kiss my pillow. 
Once you had a brighter home, 
Whence all infant spirits come ; 
And the murmurs in your ear 
Are the songs you used to hear. 
If you do as these shall say, 
You will find your home some day. 
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HOW TO BE USEFUL. 


‘Tr is all very well for you, dear papa, to talk abou 
being useful,— you who are so much older and wiser 
than I; but what can I do?” said little Sarah, a child 
of eleven or twelve years old, to her father. 

‘‘T will tell you what you can do,” he replied; ‘or, 
rather, I will tell you what I saw to-day; and I think 
you can answer your own question.” 

‘Oh! papa is going to tell a story,’’ said little Molly, 
and climbed upon his knee, while the other children all 
collected around him. 

“‘T went to see Miss C. who, you know, is very sick 
of consumption; and who, young as she is, has been 
shut up in her chamber now for months. I found her 
holding in her hand a wine-glass, with a little bunch of 
early violets in it. 

‘“*¢ You cannot tell how delighted I have been,’ she 
said. ‘These violets were left at the door by a little 
girl that I never saw, the daughter, it seems, of a poor 
washer-woman, who lives down the neighboring alley. 
She said she heard that I was sick, and wished that I 
would take them.’ 

‘The sick young lady placed the flowers in the open 
window. It was a lovely morning of early summer. 
She could see, as she reclined on her couch, the top of 
a neighboring tree, whose green leaves scarcely stirred 
in the warm air, and the thin cloud which now and then 
drifted across the sky. But the fields which she loved, 
and the gardens and the birds, she knew she should 
never see again. These fresh violets spoke to her of the 
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green meadows, and happy hours spent there with dear 
friends. As she turned them round and looked at them, 
I saw a tear swell upon her eyelid; and she fell back, 
as if weary and sad, upon her couch. The day was still ; 
and suddenly — not as if it had been lost in a great 
city, but rather as if it had come as a blessed messenger 
from the gardens and flowers — a humming-bird flew in, 
and buzzing around, full of life, thrust his bill into the 
fragrant violets, and, lingering a few moments, again. 
flew away. 

*t For some days in succession, I have visited her, and 
have still found the flowers carefully preserved; and to- 
day they were yet in their accustomed place.” 

‘Qh! how she must have loved them!’’ said little 
Molly. : 

“ Yes, she did,” replied her father; ’’ and it probably 
gave her more pleasure in her sick chamber than the 
discovery of a mine of gold. Would you not think that 
the person who gave her the flowers had done what was 
useful?” : 

The children all replied that they did. 

- “T thought so,”’ said their father; ‘and to-day I went 
to see the mother of this thoughtful littlé girl She was 
very poor; and you would have imagined that she and 
her children would have had no power to be useful to 
others. By means of some inquiries, I discovered the 
history of the violets. Her child had accompanied a 
Sunday-school on an excursion into the country, and, 
during the day, had gathered them. On her return, she 
had hardly shown them to her mother before she said, 
‘I know what I shall do with them. I shall carry them 
to the sick lady, where the doctor’s chaise stops every 
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day. I know she will love to see them.’ So away she 
ran, and left them at the door, and said no more about 
them. ‘ But,’ said her mother, ‘she was always a dear, 
kind, thoughtful child, and always trying to make those 
around her happier.’’’ 

‘‘T wish I knew her,’’ said Sarah. ‘‘I know now 
what you mean by every one’s being able to be useful. I 
suppose you think I should be useful, though I did not 
do any great thing, if I tried to make those around me 
happier. When I feel as if I could do no good, I will 
think of the washer-woman’s little girl, and of how much 
happiness she could give through a bunch of flowers and 
a kind heart.”’ E. P, 





A SACRED MELODY. 
Selected. 


Be thou, O God! by night, by day, 
My Guide, my Guard from sin, 
My Light, my Trust, my Light Divine, 
To keep me pure within ; — 


Pure as the air, when day’s first dawn 
A cloudless sky illumes, 

And active as the lark, that soars 

Till heaven shine round its plumes. 


So may my soul upon the wings 
Of faith unwearied rise, 

Till at the gate of heaven it sings, 

’Midst light from paradise. 
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BIBLE LESSONS. 


No. 2. — Carn. 


Every child who reads the story of Cain shudders at the 
thought of his killing his brother. But did any one ever 
think how Cain would have felt, had he been told, when he 
“was quite young, that he should live to commit so horrible 
a deed? He would have been as much shocked as you 
would be now. He would have said that he never could 
be so wicked. He could not have been then. People do 
not grow wicked all at once. Step by step, and every day 
a very little worse, — so very little that he does not per- 
ceive it, — the man becomes hardened in crime. 

What was Cain’s first sin? What was the feeling that 
made him angry that Abel’s offering should be accepted ? 
Jealousy. He was displeased that Abel should be pre- 
ferred of God. Now, children, how many of you were 
ever jealous? We have heard children say in school, 
when one of their companions has been praised for doing 
right, ‘‘Oh! Miss is so partial.” Did you ever say 
so? If so, you have been jealous. You have had in 
your hearts the same feeling that Cain had, only not 
in the same degree. But remember that step by step, 
little by little, is the way of sin trod. Conquer that 
first suggestion of sin. Say to yourselves, ‘‘ My school- 
mate deserves that praise; and, if I was as quiet and 
attentive, I should be praised too.’’ 

Cain’s second sin was uncontrolled temper. He had 
often, I dare say, struck Abel in a fit of anger, when he 
was a boy. I should be almost afraid to ask how many 
had never done the like; for I should grieve to see the 
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few who could say, ‘‘We have never struck another 
in passion.” When your parents talk with you, and 
urge you to govern your temper, they know better than 
you do the sin that grows from unrestrained passions. 
The greater part of all the crimes and wars in the world 
arise from this cause. No wonder, then, that they try 
to impress upon you the importance of self-control. 

The New Testament says, ‘‘He that hateth his bro- 
ther is a murderer.” God looks not so much on the 
action as on the heart. He sees im your hearts, when 
you are angry, the very same sin that he saw in Cain’s, 
when he slew his brother. He knows that the sin will 
grow upon you, and you will become worse and worse, 
unless you strive, with his help, to overcome it. ‘‘ He 
that hateth his brother is a murderer.’’ We remember 
how terrible this little sentence sounded to us when we 
read it-for the first time. We wish we could impress it 
upon every one of our readers as it struck us then. The 
fear and shuddering is with us now, as if it were but 
yesterday, lest we should be considered guilty of murder, 
because we indulged in bursts of angry passion. We 
wish our passionate, quick-tempered readers could hear, 
as we did, the ‘still small voice’’ of conscience repeat 
that over and over again to them. We could not turn 
away from it then. It seemed to haunt us, to whisper 
to us from every side, and to warn us and guard us from 
temptation. We wish those who have been striving 
against anger would try to recollect this. When the 
hand ig raised for the hasty blow, or the tones of the 
voice are quickened and sharpened for the- cross word, 
remember that ‘‘ he that hateth his brother is a mur- 
derer.” God judges the motives; and he will aid the 
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child who says, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation,” and who 
asks his help to overcome its angry ‘passions. 


When a child is cross and angry, 
Never must her voice be heard: 
Only to herself, most softly, 
May she say this simple word, — 


‘*Lead us not into temptation :”’ 
That will angry thoughts remove, 
Make her calm and still and gentle, 
With a spirit full of love. 
ED. 


SIGHTS FROM A WINDOW. 


Harriet GREY was a bright, active little girl, of eleven, 
always busy, and generally pleasant and sweet-tempered. 
She was now separated from her sister, a few years v% 
younger than herself, and felt rather lonely in conse- | 
quence. One very warm afternoon, in the early part of 
July, Harriet came into ‘‘the west chamber,” a large, 
pleasant, airy room, and, throwing herself down by the 
open window, exclaimed, ‘‘ What shall I do, aunt Lizzie? 
I-want something to do.” 

The lady she addressed was both young and pretty ; — 

twice as old as Harriet. She was busily at 

work; but she looked at the little girl with a pleasant 
smile, and said, ‘‘ What would you like to do, Hatty?” 

‘Oh! I don’t know. I don’t feel like reading; and 
it is too hot to sew; and, now Ellen is gone, I have not 
any one to play with.” 

“Too hot to sew! When do you think Miss Hatty 
Grey’s new dress would be done, if everybody thought 
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so?’ asked aunt Lizzie, holding up her work. Suppose 
I should lay it aside, and lie down on the floor by you, 
and say, ‘ What shall I do?’ ”’ 

“QO aunt Lizzie! what a funny idea! But you are 
not a little girl; and I have worked enough to-day, I 
think, for such warm weather.’ 

‘Well, I think you have fairly earned a right to 
amuse yourself, dear; and how will you do it? Will you 
sit by me, and look out of the window? That is a very 
pleasant amusement, I think.’’ 

‘Yes, in the city, where you live, aunt Lizzie; but, 
here in the country, there is nothing to be seen but grass 
and trees. I wish I lived in Boston.’’ 

“Don’t wish so, Hatty. If the city has greater 
advantages in some respects, and more sources of amuse- 
ment, it also has scenes of distress and haunts of wicked- 
ness, which you happy dwellers in the country cannot 
even imagine. But shall I tell you how I have amused 
myself this last half-hour, and let you try if you can 
amuse yourself in the same way ? 

‘¢ T happened to look from this window into the garden ; 
and I could not but stop to admire it. The rose-bushes 
are almost covered with flowers, and the beds of pinks 
were like a little sea of beauty and fragrance; for the 
breeze bore their perfume directly to me. The bluebells 
hung their heads, and closed their cups, yet not so much 
that a bee could not slip in occasionally. Hear what a 
humming the busy little things make even now. How 
full of beautiful flowers your garden is, Hatty! I could 
not but think how faint and dull the brightest works of 
human art would look by the side of a flowery garden 
like this. And sometimes, when the wind was a little 
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stronger, it lifted the leaves of the strawberry vines, and 
allowed me to see the bright, red berries underneath, 
peeping out so modestly, as if half afraid to be seen. 

vv “Then T looked yonder at the meadow, where the hay- 
makers are so busy. Just look at them, Hatty dear! See 
what perfect time those mowers keep with their scythes, 
and how the grass is laid low all across the field at one 
movement. There is clover among that grass; don’t you 
smell it’? And, in the next field beyond, they are rak- 
ing up the hay, and loading the cart. How I used to 
love to ride home on a hay-cart, when I was of your 
age, Harriet! See how busily they work, and how 
patiently the oxen stand. And in the meadow below, — 
here where they have not yet begun to cut, —see how 
the grass rises and falls, with a wave-like motion, as the 
breeze passes over it: does it not look beautifully? And, 
once in a while, when a cloud comes over the sun, what 
a light shadow, almost more beautiful than the sunlight 
itself, rests upon the fields! 

* And now look nearer home. Here, in this cherry- 
tree close by, are two birds’ nests: robins, I think they 
are. No, not on that branch;’’ — for Harriet had 
sprung to the window to look, when aunt Lizzie men- 


tioned the birds; —‘‘ draw back a little, Hatty; the 


mother-bird is coming to the nest again. There! now 
you see the little ones, lifting up their little heads and 
opening their bills for the insect she brings. How can 


any one kill a robin? Now she is gone again. See if 


you can reach that branch nearest us, and gather a few 
of the ripest cherries. Thank you, dear. It is very 
convenient to gather fruit from the windows, isn’t it’? 


‘There come some cows; they are early home, are they 
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not? and the boy who walks after them whistles as if he 
had a light heart under his torn jacket. Here comes a 
carryall, with a happy party, who have been to ride; — 
father, mother, and one — two — five children. Who are 
they, Hatty? do you know ?”’ 

No, Harriet did not know. They were none of the 
village people; that was certain. Aunt Lizzie went 
on :— 

‘‘How many blades of grass are there in that field, 
Hatty? You cannot guess, nor can I; but is it not 
strange, that out of all these blades there should be no 
two alike? You hardly believe it; but so it is said. 
Try it sometime, and you will find there is always some 
little variation in the shape or size. Hatty dear, while 
I have been sitting here, looking from this window, and 
noticing all these things, it has seemed to me as if I 
never before knew so much about our heavenly Father, 
his wisdom and power and love. Who made all these 
beautiful and pleasant things, with such an infinite 
variety in them? How great must be the power which 
could create all these! And how great the wisdom that 
rules every thing; that causes the sun to shine, and the 
rain to fall, at just those times and in those ways which 
shall be best for the trees and flowers! And, dearest 
thought of all to us, how great the love that made this 
most beautiful earth for our dwelling-place, and adorned 
it, and filled it, like the garden of Eden, with every 
thing pleasant and good; that thus we might feel and 
know that love, and try to imitate it! 

“Why, little Hatty, in the city, which you like so 
well, there are so many things to occupy our attention, 
to fill our minds, to press upon our hearts, that we are 
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almost led to forget that we are God’s children, and are 


placed here but for a little time; and many; far too 
many, seem to forget even that: they have immortal 
souls. The brick walls, the busy streets, and constant 


throngs, almost seem to shut out the thought of heaven; _ 


and, if it were not for the tall church-spires which point 
to it, our priceless Common, which keeps one spot still 
sacred to nature and beauty, and the calm night, with its 
thousand stars, looking down upon us, I do not know 
what we should do. But here, in the country, God is 
very near us. We see his reflected radiance in the 
golden sunlight; hear his voice in the breeze; recognize 
bebo ~ptiqpet! omad Soe: fa: Bhid: trees: 4f: the :Gomenty tesa the 
grass of the field; listen to the birds and the bees, with 
their song of gratitude ever flowing; until we cannot but 


‘feel that he is always near us, and that we may, if we 


wish, live ever with his presence around us as a visible 
blessing. Am I tiring you, Hatty dear? or have I been 


‘saying what you could not understand ?”’ 


Harriet had laid her head upon aunt Lizzie’s lap, 


owhile she still looked from the window. ‘‘No,’’ she 


‘said, “I am not tired; and I think I understand all 
you have said. But everybody does not feel as you do, 
aunt Lizzie. We are used to seeing all these things, I 
suppose. I never thought who it was that made my 
flowers grow, and ripened the fruit. But I shall think 
of it now; and, when I say my prayers, I will remember 
to thank God for all these pleasant things.” 

“‘ And, Hatty, —I hear mother calling you, dear, — 
after tea, we will go to walk by the river-side, and see if 
we can find other things worthy to be noticed ; — beauti- 
ful and wonderful things, which we so often pass by 
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carelessly. This has not been a very tedious half-hour, 
has it, darling? though your only amusement has been 
looking from the window,” added.aunt Lizzie, smiling, 
as she laid aside her finished work. 

‘Because you lent me your eyes to see with,” an- 
swered Harriet, laughing; and she ran to help her 
mother, and tell her how pleasant an hour she had passed 
with dear aunt Lizzie. A. A. 





TO MY LITTLE DAUGHTER’S SHOES. 
Selected. 


Two little, rough-worn, stubbed shoes, 
A plump, well-trodden. pair, 

With striped stockings thrust within, 
Lie just beside my chair. 


Of very homely fabric they, 
A hole is in each toe; 

They might have cost, when they were new, 
Some fifty cents or so. 


And yet this little worn-out pair 
Is richer far to me 

Than all the jewelled sandals are 
Of Eastern luxury. 


This mottled leather, cracked with use, 
Is satin in my sight ; 

These little tarnished buttons shine 
With all a diamond’s light. 
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Search through the wardrobe of the world, 
You shall not find me there, 

So rarely made, so richly wrought, 

So glorious a pair! 











And why? Because they tell of her, 
Now sound asleep above, 

Whose form is moving beauty, and 

Whose heart is beating love. 










They tell me of her merry laugh ; 
Her rich, whole-hearted glee ; 

Her gentleness, her innocence, 

And infant purity. 







They tell me that her wavering steps 
Will long demand my aid; 

For the old road of human life 
Is very roughly laid. 
















High hills and swift descents abound ; 3 
And, on so rude a way, : 
Feet that can wear these coverings 
Would surely go astray. 


i Sweet little girl! be mine the task ‘ 
Thy feeble steps to tend ; 

To be thy guide, thy counsellor, | 
Thy playmate, and thy friend ! 


And, when my steps shall faltering grow, 
And thine be firm and strong, 

Thy strength shall lead my tottering age 

In cheerful peace along. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


‘“WueEreE is Grace?’ asked Mr. Granville, an elderly 
gentleman, as he sat down to dinner, one cold winter’s 
day. 
‘Oh! Grace is late, as usual,” answered his daughter. 
‘‘T wish she would learn to be more punctual.”’ 

Mr. Granville said nothing, but shook his head, and 
went on with his carving. With his usual old-fashioned 
politeness, he had just helped his daughter, when a ring 
was heard at the door, a light step upon the stairs; and, 
a few moments afterwards, a lovely girl of thirteen en- 
tered, her cheek flushed with her rapid walk, and her 
whole countenance radiant with health and happiness. 

She ran to Mr. Granville, and kissed him. O grand- 
papa! I am so sorry to be late; do forgive, and I will 
tell you how it happened.”’ 

‘Sit down, my dear, and eat your dinner,” said her 
grandfather in a somewhat stately manner. 

‘‘Grace, you have not given yourself time to smoothe 
your hair,” said aunt Sophy. 

Grace put back the stray ringlet, and took her seat at 
the table. 

Had Grace been a timid, sensitive girl, she would very 
likely have eried, spoiled her dinner, and certainly not 
have remedied her fault. But she had one of those 
buoyant, fearless dispositions, full of love and generous 
sympathy ; and so, quite unconscious of her grandfather’s 
stateliness and her aunt’s discomposed looks, she began 
eating her dinner with a school-girl’s appetite. 

‘‘Grandpapa, on my way home from school, I met a 
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little girl, who had lost her way; and she looked so for- 
lorn, I could not help going to find it for her. You 
don’t know what a miserable place she lives in. Do you 
think, sir, some people ought'to be so rich, and some so 
very poor?” | 

‘That is a subject quite beyond your comprehension, 
Miss Grace,’’ answered her grandfather. 

‘And so you went into one of those dirty houses 
alone, did you, Grace?”’ said her aunt. 

“Only to the door, aunt; for I was in such a hurry. 

I did not want to be late to-day, dear grandpapa.”’ 
_ Her manner was irrresistible. Mr. Granville softened ; 
aunt Sophy’s brow became more smooth; and Walter, 
a little boy of six or seven, who had seemed distressed 
at cousin Grace’s reproof, brightened up, and went on 
cheerfully eating his dessert. 

After dinner, Grace read the newspaper half an hour 
to her grandfather, and sung him one of her sweet songs. 
Then she helped him on with his coat, and was down 
stairs, holding his hat and cane, when he reached the door. 

‘* Good bye, little one!”’ said he, kindly, as he kissed 
her at his departure. ‘‘ You must have that watch, I 
believe, at Christmas, and see if we cannot make you a 
punctual young lady.”’ 

Grace ran quickly up stairs, and, without looking into 
the parlor, went directly to a chamber above, where she 
knocked gently. A soft voice said, “‘Come in;” and, 
on entering, she found a delicate-looking lady, with a 
patient, resigned countenance, lying on the sofa. Little 
Walter was by her side. This was his mother, and 
Grace’s aunt Mary. Walter ran to Grace. ‘ Do tell 
mamma and me about that little lost girl, cousin Grace.”’ 
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Grace gladly repeated the story, delighted at having 
such interested listeners. She had just finished, when 
Dr. Grant, the family physician, entered. He was an 
old friend, and held out his hand cordially to Grace. 
After he had finished his conversation with her aunt, 
he; turned again to Grace, ‘‘ What do you say to a 
walk, this fine afternoon? The fresh air will do you 
good: no Latin or French to prevent, I hope?” ‘‘ No.’’ 
Grace could learn all her lessons in the evening, she 
thought ; so she ran for her cloak and bonnet, and en- 
tered the parlor with them on. Aunt Sophy wanted a 
variety of colored worsted, and a book to be returned to 
the library. Grace readily undertook her commissions, 
and bounded down stairs after her good friend the doctor. 
‘‘ Not so fast! not so fast!”’ said the doctor, as he took 
her arm in his; ‘‘ you know I am not so young as you.” 
‘‘ Now, dear doctor, won’t you take me to see that poor 
baby you were telling aunt Mary about?’ ‘ Well, 
well,’’ said the doctor; ‘‘ we'll see.”’ 

They walked along Washington-street, with its throng 
of hurrying people; passed the Common, beautiful in its 
winter dress of snow; went through some narrow streets, 
then entered one different from all. There were crowds 
of women at the doors and windows, dirty children cry- 
ing or playing in the street, miserable shops, and ragged 
girls and boys looking eagerly into the windows. One 
little fellow had fallen down, and was crying lustily. 
‘‘Poor thing!” said Grace. ‘‘ Here, little boy! don’t 
you want to buy that gingerbread horse in the window ?”’ 
The child stopped crying, and looked gratefully into her 
face. They turned into a narrow court, with a high 
wall on one side, and a row of miserable dwellings on the 
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other. Grace could see through the windows children 
and grown people hovering over wretched fires, babies 
erying, while rough-looking men were smoking at the 
doors:. At the end of the court was a low, wooden 
house, somewhat more respectable than the rest. The 
steps were clean; and a few decent. clothes were hanging 
in the small enclosure in front. Dr. Grant knocked at 
the door. A pleasant-looking little girl opened it, and 
they were shown into a small, crowded room. In the 
middle stood the table, spread for supper. There were a 
bed, a bureau, and a few chairs. The inmates were three 
or four children, who were playing about the room, two 
women-visitors, and the woman of the house herself, with 
a child a year old in her arms, and a baby of about three 
months lying on the bed. ‘‘How is the baby to-day, 
Mrs. Leonard?” asked the doctor, when two chairs had 
been found for him and Grace. ‘‘ Much better, sir: he 
seems doing pretty well now; but he is a delicate child.” 
When do you send him away?” inquired the doctor. 
“Oh! I don’t know, sir. My heart misgives me. They 
tell me the babies all die at the almshouse; and I can’t 
bear to send him there. I should be glad to keep the 
poor little thing; but my husband says we have children 
enough; and, to be sure, with our six we can hardly 
afford it. But, only see; miss, what a pretty child he 
is.’” Grace looked with the deepest interest at the sleep- 
ing infant, who, innocent and helpless, lay unconscious of 
its deserted and dependent lot. She asked eagerly about 
its history ; and Mrs. Leonard told her how it had been 
left at her door one bitter cold night, and how she had 
kept it and nursed it with her own, and now loved it so 
well she did not know how to part with it. 
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‘Come, my dear; it is growing late,’’ said the doctor. 
Grace followed reluctantly; for her young heart was 
deeply moved by the sight of the foundling. 

‘‘Q sir!’ said she, as soon as they were out of the 
house, ‘‘ how I wish I could have that baby, and take 
care of it! Do you think grandpapa would let me?” 
‘‘Why, no, my dear! I think not; and I doubt whether 
it would be a very good plan, if he would.” ‘ But, 
dear doctor! isn’t it dreadful, while we have more than 
we need, to see such a helpless little creature suffer? I 
do believe I could persuade grandpapa to take it. He 
is often very generous: and this is such a plain case; 
for that poor woman cannot keep it, of course; and it 
would die at the workhouse. Oh! I wish you would 
help me to convince grandpapa that it is not a foolish 
scheme. And you know, sir” (here Grace turned her 
eyes upon the doctor, with a deeply serious expression), 
“it is what our Saviour taught us.”” The good doctor 
pressed Grace’s hand, walked on a little faster, but said 
nothing. He was a man of strong feelings, but few 
words. 

It was almost dark when. they reached Mr. Granville’s 
door. 

‘My dear child,’’ said the doctor, as Grace stood up- 
on the steps, ‘‘ plead this cause with your grandfather 
yourself; and I will give you all the aid I can. But 
hearken to me. Do not ask him to adopt the child, but 
to pay its board with Mrs. Leonard, or some one else, 
for a time. That will be the wisest course. Good night! 
God bless you!” 

(To: be continued. ) 
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THE VOICES OF THE GRASS. 


*‘ Come forth, and hear the voices 
Among the soft, green grass ; 
Each little blade rejoices, 
And whispers as I pass.” 


** What are the grass-blades saying, 
Down on the ground so low?” 

‘‘ They tell me, when I’m straying, 
Sweet truths before I go. 


*‘ They sing, ‘ We’re blithe and cheerful ; 
And, in a world so fair, 
Why art thou sad and tearful, 
Oppressed with doubt and care? 


*** Amid the storm, in beauty, 
We look up to the sky: 
So be thou true to duty, 
So fix above thine eye, 


*** Contented, though so lowly, 
We would not change our lot; 
And let this lesson holy 
By thee be ne’er forgot.’ 


_ “ Thus are the grass-blades singing 
A heavenly song to me; 
And so I love them, springing 
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A DARK NIGHT MADE BEAUTIFUL. 
Altered from the Sailor’s Magazine. 


Tur November wind is out; and, as it riots over the 
misty hills, and dashes the rain-drift on the rattling 
casement, and howls like a spirit distracted in the fire- 
less chimney, it has awakened the young sleeper in the 
upper room. When his mother enters, she finds him 
sobbing out his infant fears, and with beating heart 
hiding from the noisy danger in the depth of his downy 
pillow. She puts the candle on the table, and sits down 
beside the bed. As he hears her assuring voice, and 
espies the comfort in her smiling face, and as she puts 
her hand over his, the tear stands still upon his cheek, 
until it gets time to dry; and the smoothing of the fur- 
rows on his brow and the brightening of his eye an- 
nounce that he is calm enough to hear whatever a mother 
has got to tell. She goes on to explain the mysterious 
sources of his terror: ‘‘ That hoarse loud roaring is the 
brook tumbling over the stones; for the long pouring rains 
have filled it to the very brim. It is up on the green to- 
night; and, had the cowslips been in blossom, they would 
all have been drowned. Yes; and that thump on the 
window. It is the old cedar at the corner of the house; 
and, as the wind tosses its stiff branches, they bounce and 
scratch on the panes of glass; and, if they were not very 
small, they would be broken in pieces.’’ And then she 
goes on to tell how this very night there are people out 
in the pelting blast, whilst her little boy lies warm in his 
crib inside of his curtains; and how ships may be upset 
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on the deep sea, or dashed to pieces on rocks so steep 
that the drowning sailors cannot climb them. But many, 
very many, of the ships that are in danger will ride 
safely, in the care of Him who rules the storm, and many 
sailors will be rescued from peril; and, if God-suffers any 
of them to be drowned, he will be with them in the last 
hour, and, through his mercy in Jesus Christ, we hope, 
take them to a peaceful and blessed home above the reach 
of tempest’s rage. Then she tells him of the blessed 
Saviour, who walked upon the stormy waves of Galilee, 
and reached out his hand to save fearful Peter from 
sinking, and soothed the terrified disciples, saying, — 
Lo! it is I, be not afraid; ”” and rebuked the winds and 
sea, so that there was a great calm. And then, perhaps, 
she ends it all by breathing a mother’s prayer, or he 
drops asleep beneath the cradle-hymn. 

And why describe all this? — because there is so much 
practical divinity in it. In the history of a child, a night 
like this is an important night; for it has done these 
things. It has explained some things which, unexplained, 
would have been a source of constant alarm, — perhaps 
the germ of superstition or insanity. It has taught some 
precious lessons, — sympathy for sufferers, gratitude 
for mercies, and perhaps some pleasant thought of Him 
who is the hiding-place from the storm, and the covert 
from the tempest. And then it has deepened in that 
tender bosom the foundations of filial piety, and helped 
to give that parent such hold and purchase on a filial 
heart, as few wise mothers have ever failed to win, and 
no manly son has’ ever blushed to own. 
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ANNIE GRAY’S JOURNAL. — No. 4. 


Sunpay, 8. — We repeated hymns in the class this morn- 
ing. Ella said hers beautifully. She always does. It was 
the very one I like so much, too. When she came to the 


ye ‘* While I’m often vainly trying 
Some new pleasure to possess, 
He was always self-denying, 
Patient in his worst distress,” — 


then I thought of Grace and Emilie, and the book. Miss 
Everett. talked a little about selfishness; and it seemed 
just as though she knew the whole story. But she said 
something which I will remember this week, and see if I 


cannot love to be self-denying. 

Tuesday, 10.— Trouble at school. Ella, Carie, Lucy 
Lindsley, and I, all got a dreadful black mark; and we 
were angry about it, too; for we all thought it was 
Mrs. Howe’s fault, except Ella: she wouldn’t say that, 
because she is too good. Mrs. Howe wasn’t punctual, I 
guess; for she wasn’t there when we arrived. And it 
was a splendid day; so we crept through a hole in the 
fence, and kept wandering off after flowers, until we 
forgot about school. It was so fresh and green there in 
the woods, no wonder, as Carie says, we forgot the stupid 
school. We found plenty of spring-flowers ; but the poor 
little things looked as much frightened as we, when we 
got back into the hall. There were all the shawls and 
bonnets hanging, and every thing so dreadfully still, that 
we were afraid to go in. At last, Carie went first, and 
we followed. Mrs. Howe looked up, and said to one of 
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the monitors, ‘‘ Give each of those young ladies a misde- 
meanor mark.’’ I cried because Ella did; but I guess 
she was the only sorry one. The rest were angry. 
Thursday, 11. — Last evening, Esther came in to 
play with us. We hada very funny time. We played 
that we were three nice old ladies, living together in a 
great house. And, one morning, it was queer to see 
how ail our things undertook to behave! First, aunt 
Esther’s stiff morning-dress flew out of the window and 
all over the garden, with the sleeves for wings. At last, 
it lighted upon the carpet-pole; and then her cap flew 
out, and perched upon the top of it. Aunt Esther 
laughed as loud as she could scream; but aunt Molly 
was in a great fidget. She tried to hobble down stairs 
for them, when, behold! one of her shoes gave a jump 
to the top of the hall-lamp, and the other danced down 
stairs, and skipped all about the floor. I was Mrs. 
Hannah in the kitchen, trying to get breakfast; but 
every thing was bewitched. The newspaper-boy brought 
in the large coffee-urn. He said he found it with one of 
my rubber shoes on its head, hobbling just like aunt 
Molly down the street. The little coffee-pot, with a 
night-cap on, was capering about so fast that he could 
not catch it. We got through breakfast with a cup of 
tea very well; but, before dinner, things grew worse and 
worse. The lobster bounded off the table, and attacked 
poor Tabby; a neighbor’s cow walked straight into the 
house, and stood staring into the kitchen; and, at that, 
all the pots and kettles began to dance and jump, and 
sing, ‘‘ How do ye do;”’ so that hot water was splashing 
about everywhere. Then the cow mowed, and down 
came a great clattering over the stairs of bedposts and 
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warn ing pans and easy chairs; and, in the midst, in a 
very solemn manner, with his great eyes open, came 
Daniel Webster’s bust, pedestal and all. Molly and 
Tabby and the lobster all disappeared at sight of him; 
and, after that, things went back to their places, and we 
got rested. I am sure it was a very funny play; but I 
do hope our real things will never behave so. 

Friday, 12. — I was out of patience with Eddie to-day, 
he was so cross. There! Mother doesn’t like me to 
say that word; and now I have written it. I wonder if 
she was ever so troubled with a little brother, and didn’t 
say “‘ cross,’ and feel so too. May and I were going out 
to walk, and Eddie would go too. But there was no fun 
with him. He walked too slow; and May would run. 
Then he cried at all the dogs and horses; and, when the 
hand-organ man and monkey came along, he screamed 
loud, and tried to creep up Mr. Bond’s door-steps. 
‘‘Let’s never love him any more,” said May; “let’s 
take him right home, Annie.” So we did. We just 
opened the door, and put him in. Then we ran off. But, 
just as I was trying to find out what was the matter with 
myself, that Sunday-school se//-denying resolution came 
into my head; and nothing seemed pleasant after that. 
May kept on, jumping rope on the gravel-walk; but I 
came home to write this dismal story in my journal. 
What if aunt Mary should want to see it! 

Saturday, 13. — Last evening, as we were undressing, 
mother came up, with a very grave face, and led us into 
her room to look at the children. Eva—oh! how 
sweet and rosy she was, sound asleep there in her little 
crib! We kissed and kissed her till she opened her eyes 
and smiled; and then we looked at Eddie. He was so 
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72 ANNIE GRAY’S JOURNAL. 
very pale that mother showed me the blue veins in his 
forehead, and his little white hands. Then she laid her 
cheek gently down to his, and looked very sad. Pre- 
sently she asked me, ‘‘ Annie, should you be willing for 
Eddie to die?” I kneeled down beside him, and loved 
him; oh! I never loved him so before! But I went to 
bed, and did not speak; for it seemed as though he 
would die, because I had broken my good resolution, 
and been so unkind. May said, ‘‘ Annie, we will be so 
kind to him to-morrow that he won’t die;’’ and then 
she fell asleep. But I was frightened, and cried till my 
throat ached dreadfully ; then suddenly it came into my 
mind what a beautiful little angel he would make, and I 
cried the more. But I was happy then, and only prayed, 
** Let Eddie live till I have been more gentle and kind 
to him.’’ Then I went to sleep. This morning I played 
with him while he was washed, so that he smiled; and 
mother let him sit by me at table. His eyes were never 
so beautiful before. 

Sunday, 14.— As we were talking with Miss Everett 
again about self-denial, who should walk into the Sunday- 
school but Mr. Earniste? Little Frank Howard was so 
glad to see him, that he jumped off his seat, and ran up 
to him. Mr. Earniste lifted him up, and kissed him; and 
Frank came back to the class, looking ever so happy. A 
kind sick lady had sent us a splendid bouquet from her 
greenhouse in the city, with a message to us to be kind 
to the sick. She sent the flowers, she said, for us to take 
to any sick friends, — little or great friends, ‘“ because 
they are like tiny angel-messengers from the all-pitying 
and all-loving God to his suffering children.” Mr. E. told 
us a good deal about her goodness and her pleasant room ; 
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and, next Sunday, he thought he should come and tell 
us about a Sunday-school he had seen in his visit. We 
were all glad to see him back again, he shakes hands so 
smilingly with us. He gave me some. sweet flowers for 
Eddie, and said he should come and see him. 

Tuesday, 16.— Now I love Mrs. Howe as well as 
ever. She came to our desks to-day (the ‘four mis- 
demeanors,’’ as Carie has called us since the trouble), and 
said she was sorry to hear we called it unjust. ‘No; 
Ella called it just!”’ said Lucy. I wished J had been 
Ella when Lucy said that, and when Mrs. H. explained it 
all to us, very gently. Yes; we all understood it then, 
and promised not to ramble off again, even if we did 
think she was going to be late. When Emily Bond 
heard us complain the other day, she called us wicked 
girls, and said Mrs. Howe never did any thing unjust in 
her whole life. She is one of the best scholars now in 
school; but she used to be naughty enough. 

Wednesday, 17. — I like my Journal, there are so 
many pleasant things to tell init. To-day, May is six 
years old. ‘May Rosie,” father calls her, because of 
May-flowers, and her rosy cheeks. The gift was a pic- 
ture, called “The Fairy of the Flowers,” to hang in 
our room; and the tea-table was set early, with lots of 
flowers; and Ella and Esther drank tea with us. Be- 
sides, Mr. Earniste brought Grace to see us a little 
while. It is the first time she has been out to ride; and 
Eddie, he is better, too. So it was all joyful. Mr. E. 
said, if we would come to see them, his wife would teach 
us a charming song for the next birth-day; and he sang 
one or two of the verses. Grace sang a little, too. It 
began, — 
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“Oh! sing with me the song of glee, 
On this bright morn of gladness!” * 


Mother will get it for us, I think. 

Saturday, 20.— Now I don’t like my Journal; at 
least, I don’t like to write sorrowful things in it. I have 
had to stay at home alone all the afternoon, with only 
Eddie and Eva to play with. Emelia and May went to 
spend the day with grandmamma ; and, when I asked to go 
too, mother didn’t take much notice, and only said ‘* No.” 
She never allows us to tease; so I did not ask her why, 
but went out into the summer-house alone, and cried. 
I was very angry, and thought, “It is because mother 
loves them best, and does not like to have me happy 
too.”’ I kept thinking so, and crying as much as I pos- 
-sibly could, till I heard a pleasant little voice say, ‘‘ Will 
you give this to Eddie?” It was Alice Greenough, 
with a flower for Eddie. She often comes, and puts 
something through the lattice fence; and she and Eddie 
like to talk together very much. I did not wish her to 
see me crying; so I just took the flower, and ran into 
the house. Esther called me too; but I made believe 
not to hear, and went up into the baby-house: but it 
wasn’t pleasant there. Oh dear! I was very lonely 
and miserable. I wonder if mother does love me: not 
so much as she does Eva and Eddie, — that I know. 


* From the Youth’s Penny Gazette, 





“DID SHE THANK YOU?” 


We were riding with some bright, merry children one beautiful 
afternoon, from Bent’s famed Cracker Mill at Milton, when we 
met in the road a poor, thin little girl, who looked most eagerly at 
the crackers the children were eating. The carryall was stopped 
at their request, and she shared their luncheon. Her look of 
delight was a sufficient gratification for the older ones; but the 
youngest asked, in her broken language, “ Did she thank you?” 
The incident occasioned the following lines : — 


No! hers were not the spoken thanks, — 
The child’s, who by the carriage stood, 
And eagerly put forth her hand 
To take the tempting bit of food. 


Her tattered dress, her tangled hair, 
Her little face so thin and blue, 
All told a tale of want and toil, 
Of long and patient suffering too. 


She spoke not; but her earnest look, 
More eloquent than any word, 

Showed us that thoughts too deep for speech 
Within her childish heart were stirred. 


That look, which filled her timid eyes 
With joy for one brief moment’s span ; 

That smile, which like a sunbeam played 
An instant o’er that saddened face, — 
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WORK WITH A WILL. 


They haunt me yet; for they revealed 
Her simple history of woe : 

They said her young life in its bloom 
Was sad and darkened here below. 


And it was thanks enough, that we 
Could light those features with a smile, 


And, with so small a gift, her lot 


Of pain and hunger could beguile. 


Yes! we were thanked! It needed not 
The common form of words to tell 
Of gratitude that overflowed, 
Warm, gushing, from the heart’s deep well. 


Oh! may our hearts as grateful prove 
To Him who has all blessings given! — 
By signs as clear our thanks be shown, 
And our heart-smiles be seen in heaven! 
ED. 








WHATEVER you do, do it willingly. A boy that is 
whipped to school never learns his lessons well. A man 
that is compelled to work, cares not how badly it is per- 
formed. He that pulls off his coat cheerfully, strips up 
his sleeves in earnest, and sings while he works, is the 
man for me. 


A cheerful spirit gets on quick : 
A grumbler in the mud will stick. 
: School fellow. 


INNOCENCE, MEMORY, AND HOPE. 
Selected. 


OncE, as a child sat, on a summer’s evening, under a 
shady tree, he fell asleep; and he dreamed that three 
bright and beautiful angels stood over him. And, while 
he wondered at the sight, one of them spoke to another, 
and said, ‘‘I have brought this garment of pure white, 
and this white lily that will never fade, to bestow upon 
him who is spotless and good.’’ And the boy saw that 
on the angel’s forehead was written its name: it was 
Innocence. Then the other angel spoke in reply: 
‘‘ Look in this glass which I hold in my hand, and you 
will see the picture of this sleeping child’s life to-day. 
See how he has been disobedient and thoughtless and 
passionate, and has forgotten God and his prayers. I, 
too, would have given him this basket of precious jewels ; 
but I cannot bestow them on such a one.” Then the 
boy read the angel’s name in her forehead: it was 
Memory. ‘Then spoke the third angel: “I, too, 
would have given him this golden crown, if he had been 
true and good.’”? And her name the child read: it was 
Hope. Then the sleeper trembled, when he remem- 
bered how he had spent a wicked and thoughtless day. 
And the angels bent their bright eyes sadly upon him; 
and Hope said, ‘‘ We will meet here again in a year 
from this night.”” Then they suddenly vanished, and 
the sleeping boy awoke. 

Very sadly he thought of his dream. But he resolved 
to live from that time a better life. And every night he 


went and sat on the same green bank, and called up all 
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he had done during the day, and repented when he re- 
membered that he had done wrong. Winter came, and 
he could no longer go to the shady bank. But, as soon 
as the ground was bare, and the grass began to spring, 
and the violet blossomed, he would go again at evening, 
and sit under the tree. And so the year came round, and 
again he fell asleep there of a summer’s night. And in 
his dream the three angels came again, and smiled on him. 
‘* Now,” said Memory, ‘‘I can give him the box of jewels, 
— the precious gems of virtue, and the recollection of 
good deeds, of kind and pure words, and happy thoughts, 
better than all the wealth in the world.” ‘ And I,” 
said Innocence, “‘ will give him now the lily that never 
fades, — the spirit of cheerful gladness, and the white 
robe of purity, such as the angels wear.” ‘ And 
I,”’ said Hope, “‘ have brought for him now the golden 
crown.”’ 

Then the sleeping child thought he beheld himself 
lying there, with the golden crown on his head, and the 
lily in his hand, and he was clad in the white robe of 
Innocence and the jewels of Memory, and in the sky 
above him he heard the sound of music; and, looking 
up, he saw many bright ones with harps in their hands. 
The stars rose in the sky, and the moon shed its light 
on the child’s face, and still he slept on. And they 
found him in the morning, a sweet smile on his lips, as 
though he were in a pleasant dream. But his eyes 
never opened on this world again. - His spirit was not 
there. That had gone up with the angels. 


REV. H. WITHINGTON. 
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HOW I LIVED IN PRISON. 


(Concluded from p. 18.) 


‘I HAD often considered a day very long in a rainy vaca- 
tion, when, with a choice between twenty different occu- 
pations and amusements, I had not thought proper to get 
interested in any one, but had wandered, unsettled and 
fretting, about the house, complaining that I had nothing 
to do, wishing the sun would shine, or that William 
Rivers were staying with us, or that I had the new novel 
T had meant to get. With shame did I now remember 
such days, and the pleasant employments then within my 
reach, and the dear society of my own family, which 
then was not sufficiently exciting for me. 

‘‘Tt grew dusk; the stripes of mortar which marked the 
outlines of the stone-blocks around me became indistinct ; 
how unlike the fading away of a beautiful landscape 
under a summer twilight! But now my silent jailer 
came, bringing me a coarse, mean dinner of boiled meat 
and onions, which I never could eat. And I did not 
now; but a good appetite helped away the beef and 
bread. The man performed the part of chambermaid, 
gave me a clean towel and fresh water, and, when I had 
finished my tempting dinner, coolly took every thing 
away, candle and all, in spite of my entreaties for the 
light. In vain had I attempted to get a word out of him. 
Silently he came, moved about my cell, and went away, 
without so much as looking at me. I felt that even a 
glance from a fellow-creature could have been a comfort. 
I threw myself on the straw bed with such feelings as I 
had never known before; first I was: angry, then full of 
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amazement, then anxious to know how long I could bear 
such a life, and how long it would last; then full of 
tender recollections of home, and then I softened into 
thoughts of the good God taking care of all things; and, 
at last, I fell asleep. 

I did not look for my jailer till nine o’clock next morn- 
ing; so I lazily remained wrapped in my blanket on the 
hard bed, sometimes trying to doze away the time, some- 
times listening to indistinct sounds from the distant street, 
thinking it was of no use to get up, because I had noth- 
ing todo. And I grew more and more cross as I lay 
tossing there. He came at nine; I made no attempt to 
get a word from him, but sullenly washed, breakfasted, 
and, when he had gone, sat for an hour leaning my head 
on my hand, with my elbows on the table. Then I had 


recourse to the same things nearly which I did the day 
before ; poring over the old newspaper till I flung it away 
in disgust, cutting my initials on my pencil, stretching 
myself, and walking about. I have but a dim and miser- 
able recollection of that day and the next. On the fourth 
day I recited aloud all that I had ever committed to 
memory, beginning with 


‘How doth the little busy bee 

Improve each shining hour >’ 
and wondering how the said bee could have managed to 
improve her hours, if shut up under a tea-cup. How I 
wished my memory had been more fully stocked, and 
with a better selection of wise and beautiful thoughts 
from the many books I had read! What a treasure 
could my mind have been to me now, if I had made it 
such a storehouse! As it was, these were the happiest 
hours I had spent in prison. 
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‘On the fifth night, as I lay sleepless and unhappy, 
looking up at a bright little star which seemed to pity me 
through that high window, I wondered what was to be 
seen from that window; and next, whether [ could not 
get at it. So now my mind had something to interest it, 
and I pondered on what could be done, till I fell asleep ; 
and'was up at daylight examining the premises. No 
sooner had the jailer’s heavy step died away on my ear, 
as he went slowly down the stone-stairs after breakfast, 
than I sprang to my feet. I dragged the wooden table 
on which my basin and pitcher belonged, across the cell. 
Though not large, it was clumsy, and made of some 
heavy wood; and, with much difficulty, I got it upon 
the stone-table under the window, and then, putting my 
only chair upon it, I mounted. It brought me so high 
that the broad window-sill was on a level with my breast, 
and I could gaze through the iron-grating. I grasped 
by the grating, and drew myself up, and sat on the stone- 
sill in a crouching posture, because the window was not 
tall enough to admit any other. But what a joy it was! 

‘‘T could see nothing but the blue sky, with light sum- 
mer clouds floating slowly along, and the tower of the 
neighboring church, the solemn voice of whose clock was 
now so familiar, and the roofs of houses below, of various 
shapes and sizes. The turret in which I was shut up 
was so situated that I could not see into any street; I 
could not put my head between the bars to look down, 
and I was above the level of the house-windows, so there 
was no probability of beholding a human being. But 
yet, I say, what a joy it was to look out of that high, 
narrow window! I sat there all day long, watching the 
clouds, the birds that flew in and out of their nests on 
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the church-tower, the smoke that curled up gracefully 
from the chimneys. I could not have believed that so 
few objects of contemplation could haye suggested so 
many thoughts. It was a great discovery for me. 

‘ How sorry I was when the changing shadows of the 
chimneys, falling from the west, warned me that I must 
descend! But then, there was something to be done. 
What a comfort! All things were in place when the 
jailer came, and the little bustle I had had seemed to im- 
prove my temper. I did not feel so cross at him, though I 
did attempt in vain once more to find out whether anybody 
had sent for my trunks, or why I was kept here? So 
things went on for nearly a week. I began to be tired 
of sitting so long all in a bunch on the window-sill, and of 
the sameness of the prospect. There were two or three 
cats that used to walk about on the roofs of the houses 
nearest me, whose marches entertained me somewhat. 
There was a great tortoise-shell cat (whom I took to be 
the pet of some old lady down below), that used to go in 
and out of a small garret window, and perambulate the 
whole neighborhood with great gravity, sometimes return- 
ing with a luckless young swallow or tame pigeon in his 
mouth. I supposed the garret-window was left open for 
his special accommodation. There was a beautiful young 
Maltese cat, scarcely past kittenhood, who stole timidly 
along the ridge-pole of a high house one afternoon, pro- 
bably on her first excursion of the kind; for she looked 
about with a sort of surprised curiosity, and started, and 
gazed eagerly after the birds that flew past. I knew she 
was the darling of some little girl below stairs, who was 
perhaps wondering where Kitty could have gone, not to 
be found trespassing on the beds, or hiding under them. 
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The endless variety of shapes and colors in the clouds, 
making the sky never twice the same, astonished me. 
And the pretty movements of the birds, whose homes 
were sO near me, were charming; and with one pair of 
swallows I felt quite acquainted. But all these things at 
last did not satisfy me all the time; I could gaze upon 
them for some hours every day, but still I wanted some- 
thing to do. 

‘There came an easterly wind, and a driving storm of 
rain. I could not mount and sit at my window without 
being drenched; and all the forenoon I sat idle, feeling 
the value of that very resource which but the day before 
Thad begun to despise. Yet I was beginning to profit 
by my discipline ; for now I thought to myself, ‘It is 
unwholesome for my mind to live thus. I can, I must, 
I will find employment of some sort for these hands, if 
not for my better faculties.’ And I gave my thoughts 
no rest till I had thought of something practicable. 

‘Carefully I cut long, slender bits of wood with my 
penknife from the bottom and legs of my table; and, 
while my jailer was busy with his back to me, as I eat 
my dinner, I smoked their ends over my lamp, and hid 
them. And with such pencils as these, I made rough 
figures on the wall next day, solving with them some 
problems which I had vainly tried to do in my head, 
And the next evening I smoked them again, and so 
helped myself through another stormy day. Having 
thus found the pessibility of devising occupation in such 
a seemingly hopeless vacuity, I kept my mind turned 
towards it as an absolute duty. I drew out a number of 
straws from my bed, and in the attempt to split them, 
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few hours of the next day. At last I made several 
chapeaux in miniature, one of which your mother has 
now, and will show you. Then, on another day, I began 
to try if I could attract the birds to my window by lay- 
ing crumbs on the window-sill ; and, after a few days, a 
white pigeon lighted outside of the grating. I moved 
not; I hardly dared to breathe. He turned his graceful 
neck about; he watched me with his bright eye; he 
pecked the crumbs; he came every day, and we were 
friends. 

‘¢ And now I had been a prisoner one whole month. 

“Judge of my joy, when one day a quicker and light- 
er step than usual mounted my staircase, and a lively 
young Frenchman appeared instead of my gloomy, dumb 
jailer. He came to bring my breakfast, the surly fellow 
being sick ; and I found him not a bit unwilling to hear 
or speak, so I told him my story. And he told me of 
the disturbances that had been going on in the city and 
nieighborhood, and how improbable it was that any man 
had taken the trouble to send for my baggage, or make 
any inquiries at all about me. ‘In fact, sir,’ said he, 
‘I think they have forgotten you entirely.’ What an 
idea! totally forgotten! What would my poor mother 
have thought of such a thing? I could hardly take in 
the idea myself. And here I might have been left to 
live as long as I could, and then die; and no one in these 
troubled times would havé known what had become of 
me. Perhaps, after a while, my jailer might have for- 
gotten to bring my meals. It made me shudder. 

“The sprightly Frenchman looked about in amazement 


_ when he found I had had no books, papers, or occupation 


of any kind, for a whole month; and wondered I was not 
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crazy; and then told me how people shut up in dark 
dungeons underground had become insane from want of 
employment. So he left me, feeling, on the whole, that 
my lot had been quite a merciful one. The feeling was 
helped not a little by his promise to see to my affairs, and 
by his giving me a piece of chalk which he happened to 
have in his pocket, like a schoolboy. 

‘The change which came over me with this unexpected 
incident was what I cannot describe. I was so excited 
by it, I could not sit still; the regular habit of exercise 
by walking up and down at certain hours, which I had 
formed upon principle, did not suffice. I strode to and 
fro till I was actually weary. I got up to the window, 
- but had not patience to stay there five minutes; I was so 
tired of seeing the old gray church-tower against the sky ! 
It was not till noon that I brought this unwholesome per- 
turbation under. control. I remembered that possibly 
the young Frenchman’s words might amount to nothing ; 
that, with the common levity of his countrymen, he might 
think of me no more, and that my disagreeable jailer 
might be well enough to resume his duty before evening. 
I looked forward to evening with painful suspense, and 
wondered how I should bear it through the long, long 
afternoon. Then I remembered what the young man had 
said of those shut down into dark dungeons, and I began 
to be grateful that my doom had not been so terrible. 
The sense of God’s goodness revived, and with it came 
faith and hope. A few words from Psalms came into my 
mind as with a flash, — ‘The Lord preserveth strangers,’ 
and I strove to recall other passages from Scripture. They 
came at the call of a spirit that needed them so deeply ; 
words full of simple, encouraging, beautiful meaning. 
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‘¢ Dear child, you will never find yourself in any great 
joy or great trouble, without finding also words in the 
Bible that meet your case exactly. 

“‘T wrote many of these touching passages on the wall 
with my piece of chalk. I wrote them in English, 
French, and German, for those who should hereafter be 
the sad tenants of this lofty prison-chamber. And so I 
beguiled that dreaded afternoon of suspense. 

‘Evening came. With strained ears I listened to the 
unbolting of the lower door. It was done rapidly, and a 
swift, light step came up stairs. The young Frenchman 
appeared with my dinner and lighted candle, which 
showed me an honest face, bright with joy and kindness. 
Poor and humble as he was, he had remembered the 
stranger in unjust bondage; he had spoken to the proper 
magistrates, and measures had been taken for the inves- 
tigation of my case. 

“The next day brought freedom. I had taken my 
last look from the high window, just after sunrise, and 
thanked God for even those few objects which had first 
relieved the dead blank of my imprisonment, — the beau- 
tiful ever-changing sky and clouds; the massy tower with 
its solemn-toned clock, and its winged tenants; the chim- 
neys and roofs that had suggested so many thoughts of 
my fellow-creatures dwelling below. I looked at them 
all with eyes swimming in tears, and threw crumbs 
once more for the pretty white pigeon, that no longer 
feared my hand stretched through the grating. I read 
over again all the texts I had written on the wall. I col- 
lected the bits of straw hats and baskets I had made, and 
some pieces of smoked wood with which I had worked on 
the wall. And with these memorials, that under any 
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cireumstances employment may be found by him who will 
not be idle, at noon I left my turret, and before night was 
far from the city in which I had learned such a lesson. 
Have you learned it too, Rosa?” 
‘‘T think I have, father,” said the little girl humbly ; 
‘‘and I thank you for telling it to me to-day.” 
L. J. H. 


THE HUMMING-BIRD. 


Selected. 


Tuts bird is the smallest, and by far the most beautiful, 


of the feathered tribe. Its legs, which are about an inch 
long, appear like two small needles; and its body is of 
a size in proportion; but its plumage is gay and brilliant 
beyond description. On its head it has a small tuft, of 
a jetty, shining black; the breast of jit is red, the belly 
white, the back, wings, and tail of the finest pale-green ; 
and small specks of gold are scattered with inexpressible 
grace over the whole. Besides this, an almost imper- 
ceptible down softens the colors, and produces the most 
pleasing shades. With its bill, which is sometimes as 
long as its body, it extracts from the flowers a moisture, 
of which it is very fond. Over its favorite flowers it 
hovers like a bee, but never alights on them; moving at 
the same time its wings with such velocity that the mo- 
tion of them is imperceptible; notwithstanding which, 
they make a humming noise, from whence it receives its 
name. 

The nest is very ingeniously constructed. It is some- 
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times built on the branch of an apple-tree, and covered 
with moss, so as to resemble the place where a limb has 
been taken off, and a circle of bark has risen round the 
spot. Sometimes their nests are built in little trees or 
shrubs. They are very small, and constructed in the 
neatest manner, of light and soft materials. 

The humming-bird does not like cold weather, and is 
never seen among us excepting in the summer months ; 
but, in tropical climates, these beautiful birds are found 
in great abundance: the forests in the West Indies are 
literally alive with them. 

I was once on a hunting excursion among the moun- 
tains in a West India Island, where probably the footstep 
of man was never before heard; and, while I was forcing 
my way up a steep ridge, through the strong and thick 
vines which grow luxuriantly in that climate, or keeping 
along the bed of a deep ravine, I was actually startled 
by the number of humming-birds which hovered over 
me, and gathered. around me, actuated, as it seemed to 
me, by curiosity alone; for they probably never before 
‘beheld a human being. 

They were of various kinds, and colors too; some 
nearly as large as a sparrow, and others but little larger 
than a humming-bee. Some, too, were of a dingy green 
or a brown hue; and others seemed gaudily arrayed in 
plumage as variegated as a rainbow. They would ap- 
proach within one or two feet of my face, and, pausing 
in their flight, with their little wings in rapid motion, 
would stare at me, as if they wondered why I penetrated 
into those distant wilds. But they exhibited no symp- 
toms of terror, not having been taught by experience to 
fear the cruelty of man. 
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Although I could have killed numbers of them with a 
stick, nothing would have tempted me to commit such 
an inhuman action; and I passed on my way, happy to 
look upon their rich plumage and graceful motions, and 
to listen to their serenade with which they greeted my 
appearance in the mountains. 





EDDYSTONE LIGHT-HOUSE. 


(See Frontispiece. ) 


Tue Eddystone Rocks are a dangerous ledge, of six or 
seven hundred feet in length, situated in the English 
Channel, about fourteen miles southwest of Plymouth, 
and are well known to mariners as highly dangerous, 
particularly to the navigation of Plymouth Sound. They 
were long noted as the cause of numerous shipwrecks ; 
and the frequent loss of property and lives on the Eddy- 
stone Rocks — which are covered at high water during 
the spring tides — made it extremely desirable that a 
light-house should be erected on that dangerous spot. 
But the erection of a light-house on a base level with the 
water, and exposed to all the storms of the ocean, was 
such a hazardous undertaking that it was almost uni- 
versally pronounced impracticable ; until, in 1696, Mr. 
Winstanly, with a spirit of adventure and zeal unparal- 
leled, contracted with the British government to erect a 
tower on the largest of these fatal rocks. After encoun- 
tering almost insuperable difficulties, and establishing a 


fame for perseverance and ingenuity seldom surpassed, 
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in two years he erected a building, chiefly, if not wholly, 
of timber, which was secured to the rocks by enormous 
clamps and bolts of iron, and which was lighted on the 
14th of November, 1698. But, although the lantern 
was more than sixty feet above the level of the sea, the 
experience of the ensuing winter showed, that, in a heavy 
storm, the spray from the waves which broke against the 
rocks rose to a greater height than had been expected, 
insomuch that the ligh/-room was at times “ buried 
under water.’’ In consequence of this, Mr. Winstanly 
was induced to enlarge the base, originally only fourteen 
feet in diameter, to twenty-four feet; and the height was 
carried to one hundred and twenty feet. 

In this situation it remained for several years, being 
of incalculable, benefit to vessels entering or leaving the 
Channel; when, some repairs being necessary, Mr. Win- 
stanly went off from Plymouth to superintend, intending 
to remain some days on the rocks. In the meantime, a 
dreadful storm came on, which occasioned the destruction 
of many ships on the English coast. Among other fatal 
consequences of the hurricane of the 26th of November, 
1703, was the loss of the Eddystone Light-house, which 
was completely swept away! No vestige of the build- 
ing, of the enterprising engineer, or any of his people, 
was ever after seen. 

But Winstanly had proved that the daring project of 
erecting a light-house on the Eddystone Rocks was not 
so impracticable as had been predicted. But it was 
not until several vessels had been lost upon this fatal 
ledge (among others the ‘‘ Winchelsea,”’ a large Virginia 
trader, which was wrecked and lost with nearly all her 

crew), that a lease was entered into with Captain Lovatt, 
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who was to erect and maintain a light-house, and collect > 
the duties for one hundred years. 

Mr. John Rudyerd, of London, was the engineer who 
directed the work. He availed himself of all the advan- 
tages which could be derived from the unfortunate Win- 
stanly’s plan, and avoided his errors. The lower part 
was solid to the height of twenty-seven feet, being com- 
posed of alternate strata of granite and oak timber. The 
superstructure was strongly fastened to the rocks by 
bolts, and the parts of the timber were dovetailed and 
otherwise connected by spike-bolts and straps of iron, 
applied in the proper directions, from which a strain or 
force might be expected. This building was ninety-twe 
feet in height, the diameter at the base twenty-three 
feet, and immediately under the baleony fourteen feet. 
It was of a circular form; and such was the ingenuity 
of the design, and the judgment shown in the construc- 
tion, that it seemed to preclude the possibility of being 
washed away by the waves of the ocean. This building 
exhibited a light for the space of forty-seven years, re- 
quiring during that time but little else than the common 
and ordinary attention to keep it in repair; and it is 
probable that it would have withstood the effects of the 
winds and the waves for an unlimited period; but, in 
1755, it was destroyed by fire. 

This dreadful event took place in the month of De- 
cember. There were three men residing at the Eddy- 
stone, to take care of the light. The day before the 
accident, they had been visited from Plymouth, and 
reported that all was well. But in the night, when the 
keeper on the watch went to snuff the candles, he found 
the light-room full of smoke; and, upon opening the door 
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of the balcony, a flame burst from the inside, and the 
whole of the upper part appeared to be in a blaze. The 
man on watch ran instantly to awaken his companions ; 
and these poor men, having no means of escape, being 
threatened with death by fire on the one hand, and water 
on the other, were in a dreadful state of consternation. 
One of them was in the act of looking up to the roof of 
the light-room, when the lead happened to melt, and 
was not only sadly scalded in the face and neck, but, 
what is very remarkable, a considerable portion of the 
molten lead actually entered his mouth, while distended, 
and passed into his stomach; from whence, after his 
death, it was extracted, and found to weigh seven 
ounces ! 

At daylight in the morning, the disaster was perceived 
from the shore, and boats hastened off to the assistance 
of the light-house keepers. They were found in a very 
miserable plight, crowded into a small hollow on the 
eastern side of the rock, to avoid the pieces of burning 
timber and red-hot bolts, which were continually falling 
from aloft. The poor fellow who swallowed the lead 
lived a few days, and then expired in great agony. 

Mr. Smeaton, the celebrated civil engineer, was the 
next employed by the government to construct a light- 
house on the Eddystone Rocks. Aware that it had once 
been washed away from the want of weight, and destroyed 
a second time in consequence of the combustibility of its 
materials, he resolved to remedy these defects by using 
no other materials than iron and stone in the erection of 
the new tower. He landed on the rock, for the first 
time, in April, 1756, and found that, of the building 
erected by Mr. Rudyerd, only a few iron bars and bolts, 
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fixed in the rock, remained. Workmen were immedi- 
ately engaged, and a vessel provided, which was moored 
near the rock for the accommodation of the workmen. 
Rocks of granite were hewn on shore, and carried off to 
the rock; and the different layers of stone were con- 
nected to each other by bolts, and by an ingenious sys- 
tem of dovetailing and joggling ; besides which, a kind of 
mortar was used of a remarkably adhesive quality, being 
composed of lime from the British Channel, and puzzolana 
earth from Italy. 

This light-house was finished and lighted in October, 
1759; since which it has withstood the shocks of the 
winds and waves admirably well, and has required little 
or no repair. 

In passing the British Channel in pleasant weather, 
the Eddystone Light-house presents a picturesque ap- 
pearance. It resembles a tall, white pillar, based upon 
the ocean. During a heavy westerly gale, the. waves 
beat against the rocks, and the tower is almost continually 
enveloped in spray. It must be a dreary residence for a 
human being; yet men can be found, and trusty men 
too, who, for a mere subsistence, will suffer themselves 
to be estranged from the society of their friends, and 
chained to this rock in the midst of the seas, where their 
only pastime, and almost their only employment, must 
be gathering limpets from the rocks at low water, shoot- 
ing sea-gulls, gazing at the numerous vessels which are 
constantly passing, and listening at times to the wild 
roar of the angry surge as it strikes against the base of 
the tower. — Selected. 











A CURIOUS BIRD. 


I READ, not long ago, in a very interesting book of travels 
in South Africa, a story of the singular habits of a 
wonderful little bird, which may be interesting to some 
of our young friends. It is of a light gray color, and 
about the size of a chaffinch. It is called the honey-bdird, 
because it leads travellers and hunters, who will follow it, 
to the great nests of wild bees. The method it takes to 
do this is curious enough, and seems to show a degree 
of intelligence which would hardly be expected in a bird. 
It will perch on a branch beside the traveller, and begin 
twittering and chattering in a state of great excitement, 
endeavoring to attract attention, and insisting upon being 
listened to and obeyed. Having succeeded in gaining 
notice, it will fly lightly forward, with a wavy motion, 
as if dancing with pleasure, in the direction of some 
hidden bees’ nest. Every now and then, it will alight, 
and look back to see if the traveller be following it, or to 
wait for his coming up, keeping an incessant twitter. 
When at length it arrives at the hollow tree or deserted 
white ant’s hill containing the honey, it hovers over the 
nest, pointing with its bill to the luscious store, and then 
takes up its position in a neighboring branch, anxiously 
waiting its share of the spoil. When the honey is col- 
lected, which is done after having stupified the bees by 
burning grass at the entrance of their abode, the honey- 
bird, having received its portion, appears very satisfied 
and happy. It is usual for the person who follows it to 
whistle, and the savages have a superstitious habit of 
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repeating certain charmed sentences adapted to the 
occasion. : 

Our young readers who have carefully studied their 
geographies will not need to be told that a great quan- 
tity of beeswax is exported from the western shores of 
Africa. 

But these little birds are not only guides to honey, 
but sometimes to very different and very dangerous 
objects. They have been known to draw the steps of 
travellers to the retreat of a grizzly lion, or to bring him 
suddenly upon the den of a crouching panther. The 
amusing and instructive traveller, Cumming, tells us, 
that once, when he was out shooting quails, a garrulous 
honey-bird pertinaciously adhered to him for a long time, 
heedless of the reports of his gun’ After he had filled 
his bag with quails and partridges, he thought he would 
attend to the teasing creature; so he whistled loudly to 
him, and gave him chase. After following him for more 
than a mile, the bird led him to an enormous crocodile, 
lying with his whole body concealed, and nothing but his 
horrid head visible above the surface of the water; his eyes 
anxiously watching the movements of eight or ten large 
buffaloes, which, in trying to get at the river to drink, 
were crackling through the dry reeds, and cautiously 
wading in the deep mud. But, fortunately for them, the 
depth of the mud prevented their reaching the stream, 
and thus the scaly monster of the river was disappointed 
of his prey. What this little bird means by such decep- 
tion nobody can guess. But I think children can learn 
from this true stery not to follow any one who offers to 
guide them, blindly or without judgment. JUMBLE. 








A HOTTENTOT WHIP. 


Waar would one of our youthful readers think of such 
a whip as is used by teamsters among the Hottentots ? 
It consists of a bamboo pole more than twenty feet in 
length for the handle, and such a lash —if a lash it can 
called — made up of a thin strip of leather some twenty- 
five feet long, to which is fastened another strip, called 
the ‘‘after-stock,”’ and, to the latter, still another finer 
strip about a yard in length, corresponding to the little 
whip-cord lash of our coachmen, and made of the very 
supple skin of a peculiar species of antelope, prepared in 
a peculiar manner, about which the wagon-drivers are 
exceedingly particular. This monstrous whip the team- 
sters wield with surprising dexterity and grace. When 
they snap it, it produces a crack nearly as loud as the 
report of a pistol. They make this loud crack as a 
signal to the man who is herding the oxen, — which are 
used instead of horses, — who may happen to be a mile 
or more distant, to collect his scattered herd, and bring 
them up when it is time to harness. With this whip 
they can touch the hide of some refractory ox thirty or 
forty feet from the driver, and take a piece out of his 
tough hide. As they have sometimes a great many 
yokes of oxen attached to their wagons, such a long whip 
becomes very necessary to make those subjects attentive 
to their duty who are furthest removed from the seat of 
government. JUMBLE. 
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KINDNESS TO ANIMALS, 


(See Frontispiece.) 


‘Isn't it most time for me to go after the cow, mo- 
ther ?”’ 

‘* No, James.”’ 

‘‘ Why, mother, it is nearly seven o’clock ! ’’ 

‘“T know that, my son; but I do not wish you to go 
for her. Katie will go to-night.” 

James turned from the window, and looked at his mo- 
ther, as she said this. ‘‘ Katie ?”’ 

‘Yes. Iknow Katie is a little girl, a very little girl, to 
go on such an errand; but she will be kind to poor Bess.” 

James turned back to the window, and blushed. He 
knew what his mother meant now. She went on: — 

‘‘T thought I could trust you, James, in a thing of 
this kind ; and it grieves and pains me more than I can 
tell, to find I cannot. I trusted you to such an extent, 
too, that, when I heard your voice last night, and your 
steps, as you chased the poor cow, I never once thought 
it might be you, until Katie wanted me to'come and see 
what you could be doing.”’ 

‘Well, she is so tiresome and slow.” 

‘The cow was not made for speed, my son, If she 
had been, God would have given her long limbs anda 
slender body ; but her thick-set, stout form is not adapted 
for running, as you might see, if you would only watch 
her. Besides, she has to climb a very long hill before she 
reaches the barn.” 

‘ All the boys make the cows run going home,’’ James 


answered. 
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‘‘Do they? Then I am very sorry for it; and shall 
keep one boy from doing wrong to-night, by sending 
Katie.” 

‘* Katie will be afraid, she is such a little goose.” 

‘There is no reason why she should be. Our cow is 
perfectly gentle.’’ 

Mrs. Eddy left the room, and James still continued 
looking sulkily out upon the pleasant landscape. Then 
he saw Katie bound from the kitchen-door, down the 
gravelled pathway, and into the road, not at all as if she 
feared going after the cow. He watched her out of 
sight, never once looking round or speaking, when his 
mother entered. He was very much ashamed, though 
he did not like to confess it even to himself. He fancied 
to himself what the boys in the neighborhood would say, 
if they chanced to see his sister with the cow; and she 
such a little girl too, only nine years old. He wondered 
what she would do when she came to the great, heavy 
bars, which he could hardly lift, though he was so much 
older and stronger; and then he muttered half to him- 
self, and in a sort of exultant tone, ‘‘ She can’t lift the 
bars, I know.”’ 

Mrs. Eddy heard what he said. The tone troubled 
her, and she said, ‘‘ James, you do not feel right about 
it yet: your voice shows you do not. You seem to be 
glad of the possibility of some annoyance and difficulty to 
your sister. I do not like such a spirit.’ 

James did not know what to say, so he was silent. 

‘You have no reason to be displeased with any one 
but yourself. You certainly cannot be displeased with 
me for wishing to protect a gentle, unoffending animal 
from thoughtless treatment; and, of course, not with 
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Katie, for obeying what I told her. It follows, then, 
that you are the one that is to blame; and the sooner 
you own it both to yourself and me, the happier you 
will be.’’ 

Still not a word from James. Mrs. Eddy knew that 
it was best in some cases not to say too much; so she 
pursued her work in silence, till she heard Katie return- 
ing. 

James was still more cross with himself when he looked 
at the peaceful, quiet cow, and when he saw his mother 
and Katie stand beside her, and pat her, and smooth 
down her coarse hair. Then he watched Biddy as she 
milked her, and led her off to her comfortable stall in the 
barn; and then came the call to tea. Katie told that 
she had tried and tried in vain to take down the bars, 
and that, finally, she had called a man, whose whistle 
she had heard in the next field, and who helped her very 
willingly. James could not help feeling rebuked when 
his mother gave him his bowl of milk, though she did 
not speak to him. He half made up his mind to tell 
her he was sorry; but he was not quite ready. He was 
tired of silence, so he began to talk to Katie. 

When night closed in, and before they went to sleep, 
Mrs. Eddy used to read a chapter in the Bible with her 
children. ‘Where shall I read to-night, mother?” 
asked James. His mother found the chapter, and the 
children each read in turn. James read, ‘‘ A merciful 
man is merciful to his beast.’’ He glanced out of one 
eye at his mother: she was looking at Katie, and the 
chapter was finished without any remark. 

Katie took a lamp, and, kissing her mother and bro- 
ther, went up stairs. James lingered behind. ‘ Mother,” 
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said he, ‘‘ I’m sorry I chased the cow, and I will not do 
it again. May I take her to pasture to-morrow morn- 
ing ? 73 

‘“‘T hope you are sorry, James, and that you never 
will forget the passage of Scripture you read to-night; 
but I want some proof of your sorrow. I shall let Katie 
go with and for Bess for a week; and you will show me 
that you are really sorry by refraining from indulging 
in any disturbed or angry feelings because I keep you at 
home. It is the first time I ever knew you to torment 
any animal; and let it be the last. If you begin now 
with chasing a cow, you may end with a much worse 
sin of cruelty. Good-night, my son! I forgive you; 
but do not forgive yourself until you have resolved, with ~ 
the help of God, to be always kind and considerate to the | | 
creatures he has put under your care.” ED. : 






























NEVER PROCRASTINATE. 


Selected. 






‘‘ THE work that should to-day be done, 
Defer not till to-morrow. 

The help that from within should come, 

Scorn from without to borrow.” 








Old maxims these; but, stern and true, 
They speak with trumpet-tone, 

To do at once what is to do, 

And trust yourself alone. 
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THE CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


(Continued from p. 65.) 


Grace’s ardor was slightly damped by this suggestion ; 
for, in her imagination, she had put the baby into a little 
crib in her own room, and filled one of her bureau- 
drawers with shirts and robes for its use. She entered 
the parlor, where aunt Sophy sat by the fire-light. Ina 
moment a flush came over her. ‘Oh! aunt Sophy, I 
forgot your worsted.”’ ‘‘ Why, Grace, how forgetful you 
are!”’? Grace’s feelings had been so highly wrought, 
that now, when brought suddenly to the realities of life, 
she was distressed at her own remissness, and could not 
restrain her tears. She only said, ‘‘O aunt! [am too 
careless,’’ and hastily left the room. Grace did not often 
shed tears; but she cried heartily to-night, while putting 
away her cloak and bonnet. But she soon dried her 
tears, brushed her hair carefully, and went for counsel 
and sympathy into aunt Mary’s room. She recounted 
her whole story, ending with her own forgetfulness. 
‘Aunt Mary,” added she, ‘‘do you think I shall ever 
learn to be good? I am so careless and forgetful, that 
grandpapa and aunt Sophy are constantly displeased with 
me; and the worst of it is (here her voice faltered), I 
fear they will not help me now, because I am so care- 
less.” Aunt Mary entered warmly into her feelings of 
interest for the poor infant, but tried to impress upon her 
the importance of being faithful to her home-duties, at 
the same time she was interested in the poor and suffer- 
ing. Grace listened attentively, and sat for a few mo- 


ments in silence. Then a new idea struck her, and she 
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began dancing round the room with Walter, like a bright, 
happy bird. The door-bell rang. ‘‘ There’s grandpapa,”’ 
said she; ‘‘now I must go and beg for the dear baby.” 
Mrs. Clinton sighed as her niece left the room. With a 
native timidity, in¢reased by ill health, she could hardly 
conceive of Grace’s courage in making a request which 
she feared would be ungraciously received. But the 
heart is sometimes wiser than the head; and it-is often 
our own littleness which makes us underrate the moral 
greatness of others. Grace judged her grandfather by 
herself, and had few misgivings. 

Dr. Grant came in after tea, as he often did, to play 
chess with Mr. Granville, whom he found alone, walking 
the room and talking to himself. ‘ Doctor,” said he, 
‘what is the world coming to! Here is this gipsy of a 
girl full of these new-fangled notions about charity, and 
trying to wheedle me forsooth into adopting a foundling.”’ 
‘She does not ask you to adopt it, does she?” replied 
the doctor. 

“Why no, not exactly; though I believe that’s what 


she would like to have me do. But she says she wants | 


to give up her long-promised watch, and pay the child’s 
board instead. A foolish notion — a strange girl!’’ The 
doctor did not contradict Mr. Granville; he only said, 
‘‘ Grace is a strange girl, to be sure. She always makes me 
ashamed of my worldliness.”” ‘‘I am willing she should 
be generous,” continued Mr. Granville, ‘‘ and I like, too, 
her fearless way of asking a favor, — no foolish bashful- 
ness, as if she expected a refusal, but with a good, open, 
downrigt manner that warms one’s heart. But I don’t 
like her to be one of these one-sided women, careless and 


forgetful of every thing but beggars and foundlings.”’ 
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“Very true,” replied the doctor; ‘but too much 
benevolence is not a bad fault ina young person. Grace 
has noble qualities, which only need direction. This, 
and a little experience, will set all right.” 

Here the conversation ended, and they were soon 
absorbed in their game of chess. At an early hour, Dr. 
Grant rose to go. He often had an absent manner, and 
now stood for a few moments before the picture of a 
young and beautiful woman, which hung in the room. 
It was that of Grace’s mother, a favorite daughter of Mr. 
Granville, whose early death he had deeply mourned. 

‘‘Do you think Grace resembles her mother?” asked 
aunt Sophy, who stood by. ; 

‘Yes, somewhat: not so beautiful, perhaps, but more 
expression. Her mother’s generous impulses, too, but 
more energy to carry them out.’’ 

‘Grace is interesting, I allow,’’ rejoined aunt Sophy ; 
‘but I wish she were more — more like other girls.” 

‘Thank Heaven she is not!” muttered Mr. Gran- 
ville from the other side of the room. He, too, came 
and stood before the picture. The doctor was gone, 
aunt Sophy had left the room, and still there he stood. 

‘“‘Good-night, grandpapa!”’ said Grace, opening the 
parlor-door. 

‘“Come here, my child,” said her grandfather, “and 
shut the door. If you really wish, Grace, to give up 
your watch, you shall have the money it would cost, to 
do what you choose with. But listen! you must con- 
sider it well for a week, and then tell me what you 
decide; you may think differently of it by that time. 
Good-night; my dear child! ”’ 

This was said with unusual tenderness. rae hugged 
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and kissed him, and then danced out of the room. She 
stood, with the door in her hand, a moment to say, 
‘‘ And you shall see how punctual I shall learn to be, 
dear grandpapa.”’ 

Grace had long wished for a watch. With the aid 
of one, she hoped the more easily to reform those un- 
punctual habits which were so annoying to her grand- 
- father. And then her intimate friend, Kate Wilson, 
was also to have one at Christmas; and they had often 
talked over together the pleasure and profit they were to 
afford them. It was a sacrifice to Grace, even in the 
fresh warmth of her benevolent feelings, to give up the 
long-wished-for gift. But now she had a week coolly to 
consider it; and we shall see whether she was able 
to keep to her resolution. She heard nothing more of 
the baby, excepting that Dr. Grant told her that Mrs. 
Leonard would gladly keep it for a dollar a week. Grace 
found, that by looking at the clock at home, then notic- 
ing the church-clock on her way to school with the one 
in the school-room besides, she could always know the 
time. All that was necessary was to remember to look; 
and that she must learn to do. 

‘‘ But then it would be so nice to have a watch of my 
own!’’ but she instantly checked the rising wish. She 
was very particular to attend to all aunt Sophy’s wishes 
and commissions, and, we are happy to say, was not 
late or forgetful once through the week. She took but 
one walk with the doctor, and that, at Mr. Granville’s 
request, was to one of the most fashionable jewellers in 
the city; that, as Mr. Granville said to Dr. Grant, ‘‘ she 
might examine the watches, and look well at both sides of 
the subject before making up her mind.’”’ Grace was al- 
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most bewildered by the number and beauty of the watches; 
but there was one, with a very plain case, which particu- 
larly attracted her attention. | 

‘So pretty, and so really useful!” exclaimed she to 
the doctor. ‘‘ Now I care nothing about the rings, the 
bracelets, and the jewels; but the watch I should like.”’ 
The doctor said nothing, but left the subject to work 
itself clear in her own mind. He knew that an impulse 
of generosity was one thing; a fixed principle of charity, 
quite another. 

Grace recited poetry every week at school; and this 
week her selection was those beautiful stanzas of Mont- 
gomery, beginning with 


“A poor wayfaring man of grief.” 


The lines affected her deeply; and, after repeating them 
to aunt Mary, she said, ‘How can I ever be selfish, 
after reading such verses as these ?”’ 

‘Tt requires much time and effort to cure our selfish- 
ness, dear Grace,” replied her aunt. ‘It is ever the 
great bane of our lives.” 

‘‘ And I think it is harder to me now,’’ said Grace, 
‘than when I was a little girl, at home. Papa and 
mamma always encouraged me to give up my own wishes. 
But I think grandpapa likes better to have me please 
myself.”’ 

The next day was Sunday; and the day after, Grace 
was to give her decision. It was a bright, sunny morn- 
ing, and she sat down to read the chapters and hymns 
she had formerly read to her father and mother at home. 
Her mother had been dead many years; but she well 
remembered her love, her beauty, and her goodness ; 
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and that mother’s pure spirit seemed still present with 
her as a guardian-angel. Her father had died two years 
before; and his precepts and instructions were fresh in 
her memory. Her happy disposition had given a bright- 
ness to her faith, and she loved to think of these dear 
parents watching over her as they had done in life. She 
often asked herself, ‘‘ Would they approve of what I am 
now doing?’’ and this thought had often proved a safe- 
guard amid many temptations. Grace was well pre- 
pared by her morning reading and meditation for the 
services of the day. She walked to church with little 
Walter, and the sermon she heard was admirably adapted 
to the state of her mind. It was upon self-denial, — 
taking up the cross of Jesus; and his life was shown as 
a beautiful illustration of constant self-sacrifice. It often 
depends more upon ourselves than the preacher whether 
we are made better by the sermons we hear. 

Every word sunk deeply into Grace’s heart. She 
wondered how she could ever have hesitated to make her 
small sacrifice. The certainty, the reality of death came 
over her, and the true worth of every purely disinter- 
ested action. The parable of the Good Samaritan was 
read, and she never before entered so fully into its ex- 
quisite beauty. She saw the good man tenderly lifting 
on his beast the helpless stranger; and, when the last 
words were impressively spoken, ‘‘Go thou and do like- 
wise,”’ she felt as if the words were addressed to herself. 
She went home happy, her mind elevated quite above 
worldly things, and her countenance expressing the peace- 
fulness of her soul. 

Monday came; and who has not felt how earthly 
thoughts will creep in with the week’s cares and duties 
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and pleasures? But Grace’s resolution had become a 
deeply religious one; and, even when Kate Wilson said 
at parting, ‘‘To-morrow, Grace, we shall have our 
watches,” she did not waver. 

‘‘Grandpapa,” said Grace, as she came to bid him 
good-night, ‘‘I will give up the watch, if you please, 
and pay the baby’s board with the money.” 

‘‘ You have thought well of it, Grace, and do it of your 
own free-will ?”’ 

“Yes, grandpapa. I wanted the watch very much, 
to be sure; but it is better for me to do without it than 
for that poor baby to suffer. And,”’ she added seriously, 
“T am sure I could not wear it on Christ’s birthday, 
when I remembered that helpless child without a home.”’ 

‘Well, well, you are a good girl, and you shall do as 
you please. Here is the money; and, when it is gone, 
come to me again. ‘Out of the mouths of babes and 
sucklings,’ ”’ added he to himself, after she had left the 
room. 

The fifty-dollar bill which Grace received was quickly 
transferred to the doctor to pay for the foundling’s board, 
as it should be required. 

Early on Christmas morning, Grace walked with Dr. 
Grant and Walter to Mrs. Leonard’s. The baby put up 
its little hands, and smiled in her face; and she thought 
of the blessed Babe in the manger, while clearly on her 
spirit’s ear seemed to fall the words, ‘‘ Peace on earth, 
good-will to man.”’ 

‘“T am glad you gave up the watch now,’’ said little 
Walter, ‘though I was sorry at first. I guess it is best 
to be good.” 

When Grace returned home, she found a simple wreath 
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of evergreen hung upon her mother’s picture, which was 
over her little work-table. In a glass upon the table 
was a white rose, and by its side a bundle of cloth to 
make into clothes for the baby. These were her Christ- 
mas presents, — these, and the blessing of Heaven, fill- 
ing her heart with the sunshine of joy and peace. 

D. F. A. 





THE FLOWER-SEED. 


LitTLe wingéd flower-seed ! 
Floating in the air, 

Thou didst know a kindly love 
And a watchful care. 


Though thou steerest carelessly, 
Which way blows the wind, 
There is soil in store for thee, — 

Shelter thou wilt find. 


Thou wilt hide in it till Spring 
Comes with softly tread, 

Whispers thee to strike thy roots, 
And lift up thy head. 


Though thou art a tiny thing 
In a world so wide, 

Without pilot, helm, or chart, 
Thy wanderings to guide, — 
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Faith will hold thee in her hand, 
Hide thee safe and warm, 

Free from Winter’s icy chain, 
And his chilling storm. 


Not the highest power of art 
One like thee could form : 
Millions from great nature’s heart 
Hourly are born. 


I would trusting be like thee, 
Sure of coming Spring; 

For the love that shelters thee 
Folds me ‘neath its wing. 





BIBLE LESSONS. 


No. 3. — ABRAHAM. 


WE read in the Holy Scriptures that there arose a dis- 
pute between the herdsmen of Abraham’s cattle, and the 
herdsmen of Lot’s cattle; and that Abraham said to Lot, 
‘‘ Let there be no strife between me and thee; for we be 
brethren.”’ 

How many children show a peace-making spirit like 
that of Abraham? How many are willing to give up 
their own pleasure, and even what they consider are 
their own rights, for the sake of preserving peace ? 
Abraham was willing to let Lot have his choice of a 
place to dwell, from all the fertile land of Canaan, and 
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was contented to take that which was left. He might 
easily have asserted his right to the best of the land. 
God had given it to him and his descendants for ever. 
Lot was his nephew too, and Abraham might have ex- 
ercised his authority over him, and commanded him to 
dwell where he chose ; but no. He only says, ‘If thou 
wilt take the left hand, then I will go to the right; or if 
thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to the left.” 

Even the smallest child can see how beautiful such a 
kind, loving spirit is; and the smallest child can exert it 
too. When your brothers or sisters want the very book 
you are reading, the very place you are sitting in, or the 
very toy you are playing with, you can give up to them. 
But do you always give up? It is not easy, I know. 
It may be very selfish in your playmate to desire you to 
yield to him, and you may really have the best right to 
what he wants; but that makes no difference about your 
duty. Two wrongs will not make a right; and it is 
better for you to be kind, whatever he may be. 

Then, too, there is a blessing pronounced upon peace- 
makers. Our blessed Saviour himself said, ‘“‘ Blessed 
are the peace-makers; for they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.”’ And you all remember how Jesus went 
about, making peace and harmony wherever he was. 
You cannot be peace-makers all at once either, children. 
We have been children ourselves, and know and feel 
that as well as you do. It will take a great while. But 
it takes a great while to learn every thing that is valua- 
ble. It took you a great while to learn to read. But 
no one was ever sorry that he learned to read; and, if 
you become kind and forgiving, ng will not regret all 
the effort it has cost you. 
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Try, then. The next time Charlie pulls Willie’s ball 
away from him, let Willie fold his hands firmly to keep 
from pulling it back again. Let him shut his mouth 
tightly, to prevent any angry word to Charlie from com- 
ing out, or any fretful call to his mother, of ‘‘May’nt 
Charlie give me my ball again?’’ How many boys and 
girls can remember something of the kind that has hap- 
pened this very week, or this very day? How many are 
willing to try to be peace-makers, and see if the con- 
sciousness of doing right does not pay them for all the 
trouble ? 

We have often been into a house, and seen the mother 
looking pale and tired; and, when we have inquired into 
the cause of it, she has told us, “‘My children have 
been doing wrong to-day. They have been quarrelling, 
and have not been: willing to be kind to each other.”’ 
Did any one of you ever have that said about you? 
Have you ever seen your dear mother look troubled and 
uncomfortable on this account? Remember, then, how 
much anxiety you would spare her if you showed a 
yielding temper. Think, too, of the blessing. The 
peace-makers shall be called the children of God. The 
children of God! because you -will then in some faint 
way resemble Him who is all love, and who would have 
all his creatures live in love together. ED. 





RICE. 


Rice is a plant very much resembling wheat in shape, 
color, and the figure of its leaves. The stem does not 
much exceed three feet in height. Rice, for the most 
part, requires a low and moist soil; but there is a sort, 
grown on the higher lands, which is in great esteem. 

In China the rice-crop is of great importance. It 
forms the principal part of the food of the inhabitants ; 
and as much of the land lies flat and low, and the coun- 
try is plentifully intersected by canals, it has an excel- 
lent opportunity for irrigation. From the time the seed 
is sown till it is almost ripe, it requires the fields to be 
covered with one entire sheet of water. 

The rivers of China annually overflow these “ 
grounds, bringing with them a rich manure of mud; 
and, when the mud has lain a few days, the CWinese 
prepare to plant the rice. They enclose apiece of 
ground with a clay bank; they plough up the soil and 
harrow it with the help of buffaloes. The grain is 
sprinkled rather thickly over the field ; and immediately 
a sheet of water is let in, which covers the whole to the 
‘depth of a few inches. Channels are cut from the riv- 
ers and canals to effect this. Where the ground i is too 
high for the rivers to overflow them, water is raised by 
pumps and other hydraulic machines, for this purpose. 
Sometimes a chain of pumps is constructed, each one 
raising the water a little, till the proper height is gained. 
This is, however, only a preparatory seed-bed. 

The ground is next prepared for the main crop, by 
ploughing, harrowing, and laying it level. As soon as 
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the plants in the seed-plot are about seven inches high, 
they are plucked up by the roots, and planted separately 
in rows, either in furrows or in holes about six inches 
asunder. Water is again brought over the whole field, 
which is divided by low clay banks into smaller plots, 
to which the water is conveyed by channels at. plea- 
sure. As the rice grows and ripens, the water dries 
away; so that the crop, when ripe, covers dry ground. 
The rice is reaped with a small-toothed sickle. 

Neither carts nor cattle are used to carry away the 
crop; the sheaves are laid upon frames, which are car- 
ried, one hanging at each end of a pole or bamboo, on a 
man’s shoulder. Sometimes these sheaves are threshed 
out with a flail. Sometimes the ends are beaten against 
a board set upon its edge, or against the sides of a 
tub, or, more frequently, the sheaves are laid on the 
ground in a circle, and oxen are driven over them to 
tread out the grain. 

The grain is separated from the husk, frequently by 
pounding in a sort of mortar. A heavy stone, fastened 
to a lever, is raised by a man treading on the other 
end. In some cases mills are built, which lift up these 
levers, perhaps twenty at a time. Sometimes the rice 
is ground between two flat stones, kept so far asunder 
as not to crack the grain itself. As the first crop 
ripens in May, the ground is immediately prepared for 
a second, which is reaped about October. 

Half the people of Asia live upon rice. It is al- 
most the only food in many parts of Africa, especially 
among the Moors, in the northern provinces. Great 
quantities are also carried to Europe, where it is in 
high esteem. 
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In 1697 rice was carried to South Carolina, where 
the soil and temperature have suited it so well, that it 
has become a great addition to the products of that 
State. The grain grown there is larger than that which 
comes from the East Indies, which, added to its swell- 
ing and softening more in the cooking, makes it in 
higher repute. The lands which produce rice are more 
mumerous and more fertile in the southern parts of 
North America than in any other part of the world. 
Along the whole coast, from the Bay of Delaware to 
the Gulf of Mexico, there is almost one continued tract 
of rice-fields. The rice-fields or marshes of Virginia 
alone produce more rice than is sufficient to supply all 
the people of America. 

There is also im the inland parts of North America 
a description of wild rice, which grows in places where 
the water is about two feet deep. The Indians gather 
it thus: About the time that it begins to ripen from 
its milky state, they go into the midst of it in their 
canoes. ‘They tie together large bunches of it just be- 
low the ears; in about a month, it becomes quite ripe 
and hard. ‘Then, near the end of September, they re- 
turn; and, running their canoes under these several 
bunches, they beat the grain out, and catch it as it 
falls. They then dry it in smoke, and rub or tread 
off the husk. | 

Besides the places already mentioned, rice thrives 
well in Spain, Italy, and other parts of Europe. 
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Sunpay, 21. I know Miss Everett loves me. This 
morning she kissed me, and asked me if I felt well, and 
put her arms around me when I stood by her side. Then 
I wished she could be my mother, and have no other 
child but me, so that I might have all the love and all 
the pleasures. All the pleasures ! 


** While I’m often vainly trying 
Some new pleasure to possess,” 


Miss Everett said to-day, that our hymns would often 
be good angels to us; and that one came to me just as I 
was writing. It seemed to say, ‘‘ Ad/ the pleasures! 


0 Annie!” in a very serious tone. Mr. Everett read us 
a note from Mr. Earniste. It said that he was going to 
baptize a little child, and could not come as he wished ; 
but he hoped that we should have a happy hour, filled 
with good thoughts. : 

Monday, 22.——Last evening, father called us all ‘to- 
gether into the garden-chamber, and let us read and 
repeat our hymns to him. The sun was setting, and the 
garden looked very pleasant. Father said that he should 
like to have us there with ‘him every Sunday evening; 
and, if we wished, he would talk with us about our faults 
and troubles. Sometimes, he said, he could see 
well that something was the matter, when he could not 
find out what it was. ‘Then he looked right at me: pre- 
sently he smiled, and asked, “‘What was it last night, 
Annie?’’ If I had been with mother all alone, perhaps 
I could heave told; but, before father and Perey and 
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George, I knew he would look so sober, and the boys 
would laugh; so I kept still, and felt rather frightened. 
But father did not ask me any more. 

Tuesday. — Carrie and I were drawing this after- 
noon, and I made such a funny man that we almost 
laughed aloud. Then Carrie tried to make one like him; 
and we got into such a frolic that Mrs. Howe called us 
to her desk, and gave us ‘‘ The Greek Emigrant’s Song ”’ 
to learn, for a punishment. A very pleasant punish- 
ment, I think. When I study it, it sounds just like 
music. 

Wednesday, 24. — Maggie Lee had a party this after- 
noon; and, because it wasn’t an evening party, mother 
let us go. Ella was there, with most delightful news. 
*Q Annie! I have got a little sister, truly; and I 
am to name her myself! I shall name her Lucy Linds- 
ley; but I shall love her more than I do Lucy, — a great 
deal more!’’ How I should like to be Ella’s best friend, 
and have her little sister named Annie Gray! As for the 
party, I had rather a good time; but I should not care 
much if mother never let me go to any more. They 
play such silly, tiresome plays; and, when I get tired of 
it, they say, ‘Oh! how selfish and disobliging not to 
play with us!” One girl was there, dressed up like a 
great lady; and, when she talked with Mrs. Lee at the 
tea-table, it sounded so like a big book that we all 
laughed. 

Saturday. — This noon I walked home with Ella, and 
Maggie went with us; but they kept laughing together 
all the time, and would not say much to me. Ella never 
used to do so. I think perhaps it is Maggie; though 
sometimes I like her very much. We went up into 
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Ella’s baby-house, and it looked sweetly there. Her 
doll Annie had broken her arm, and the doctor had been 
to mend it; so she was lying on the sofa, with a shawl 
over her, and a nice little wrapping-gown on, with her 
arm in a sling. The mother-doll was sitting by her, 
reading her a story from a dear little French book,—a 
real book, with pictures, and gilt edges to the leaves; but 
so very small, -— not so large as half a domino. LElla’s 
aunt sent her two of them from New York. We did not 
see the little sister this time: in a few days the nurse 
says I may. 

Sunday, 28.— Mr. Earniste came this morning, and 
told us about a Sunday-school of little orphan children 
he saw in the city. There were almost two hundred, in 
a very large, neat room, but without pictures and flowers, 
and painted mottoes, such as we have. But they were 
all very still and attentive when he talked to them ; 
and, when he said to them ‘‘ Let us pray,’’ they all stood 
up, and closed their eyes, and folded their hands, even the 
smallest of them, not three years old; and were so siill, 
—stiller even than we. Then they sang about little 
Samuel beautifully, with clasped hands and pleasant 
faces. I should like to see them very much. This 
afternoon I took Eddie out to walk, and loved him just 
as much as if he didn’t walk slow. May and I were too 
naughty that day. I shouldn’t think Eddie would ever 
have loved us again in his life. 

Monday, 29. — Last night, after the hour with father, 
May and I went to bed very happy. We put our room 
in most wonderful order, and folded up all our clothes, 
and thought how early and happy we should wake 
up in the morning, with every thing so neat. Mother 
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came and kissed us. She promised that she would give 
us each three bright nails to hang our clothes upon : that 
would be better than folding. We made good resolutions, 
and had a pleasant talk; but we both thought we should 
like Sunday better, if we could play Cousins with Es- 
ther. 

Tuesday, 30.— To-day even Ella was cross. Her 
sister Bessie asked her if she would go of an errand for 
her after school; but Ella said, ‘‘ No! mother told you 
to go; you know she did, Bessie.’”” Then Bessie seemed 
cross too, and said, “I think you are a selfish, dis- 
obliging girl. I ever shall learn this long lesson.”’ Ella 
would not go, though. She and Lucy were going some- 
where else ; and so they walked away. I guess, if Ella 
knew how the girls all wonder when she does wrong, she 
would be pretty careful. | 

Thursday, June 1.— Emelia has got the three “‘ Spring 
Messages.’”’ George kept the accounts, and he and Eme- 
lia had been up the earliest almost every morning. Father 
has taken the books to be bound. He asked Emelia if 
she would have it bound the color of night or of sunrise. 
Sunrise she thought she should like best. ‘‘ Well,”’ said 
father, ‘we will ask the bookbinder about it.” 

Friday, 2.— When we came home from school, we 
“found aunt Mary and cousin Anne here to tea. While 
tea was waiting for father, aunty told us stories, and in 
the evening cousin Anne drew pictures for us, — beauti- 
ful houses with avenues and large trees and arbors, just 
such as we make believe belong to us when we play 
Cousins: ‘We told her where we wanted our hills and 
the river and the summer-house, and where she must 
put the birds and flowers; only May would have great 
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ocean-billows and a light-house in het garden, because 

she said she liked to sit in her summer-house, and watch 

the waves. ‘Then we talked about children having their 

own way. Aunt laughed at us for thinking it must be 
so very delightful; but at length she promised to ask: 
mother if she would allow Emelia and [ to try it for a 
week. Mother only smiled, and said: she would think of 
it. While we were talking, Perey got: the pictures, and 

drew three miserable old ladies sitting m May’s:summer- 

house, with an awful great wave, and a monstrous whale, 

all up in the sky, ready to dash down and swallow 
the whole. ‘* Am ocean-scene,’’ he called: it: They all» 
laughed ; but May would have cried, I think, if cousin. 
Anne had not quickly promised to draw her another: 
residence when she came again. 

Saturday, 3.—I asked Ella to: go to: walki with: me- 
this afternoon; but she said she was going to Lucy’s 
house. She douen’s seem to care any thing for me now. 
We used to have such happy times together, trying to. 
be good, that sometimes I wish Lucy had never come 
to our school. Lucy is very gentle and very pretty (I. 
wish I had such beautiful hair as hers); but she never 
wants me to be with them. Well, I will eave off loving 
Ella, and see if Carrie will not help me to be good just 
5 aswell. I know she can’t, though; for Mrs. Howe says, 
that her quick temper is always getting her into: hos 
water. 

Sunday, 4.— Grace came to church to-day,. but not 
to Sunday-school. Mother thinks she looks very pale; 
but everybody exclaims, ‘‘ How beautiful she. is!”’? I 
looked at her, and then at Ella, when I was: tired of 
trying to understand: the sermon. Grace looked like-an. 
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angel, I think. Oh such beautiful eyes! and she seemed 
to be listening to all her father said. Ella seemed to 
listen, too. Her face was very calm and wise and 
good; and I wondered what she was thinking of. If 
Mr. Earniste were my father, perhaps I could find out 
what his sermon means, and like it, as all the good 
people do. But now I look at them and all the beautiful 
children: perhaps it is just as right. We met Mr. 
Earniste as we came home. He was going to see Mr. 
Celd, the poor blind man, who is very ill. He told 
father that he was going to move out of town for the 
summer, because it would be better for Grace. Mrs. 
Cleveland has invited them to take her cottage at Shaloe 
Glen, while she is in Europe. And, when he bade 
good-bye, he said, “‘ Annie must come, and help to make 


Grace well, when we are all moved.” 





A FABLE. 

A HUMMING-BIRD met a butterfly, and, being pleased 
with the beauty of its person, made it an offer of per- 
petual friendship. ‘‘I cannot think of it,’’ was the 
reply, as you once spurned me, and called me a crawling 
dolt.”” ‘‘ Impossible! ”’ exclaimed the humming-bird, “1 
always entertained the highest respect for such beautiful 
creatures as you.” ‘‘ Perhaps you do now,”’ said the 
other; ‘‘ but, when you insulted me, I was a caterpillar. 
So let me give you a piece of advice: Never insult 
the humble, as they may some day become your supe 
riors.”’? — Woodworth’s Stories about Birds. 





SABBATH EVENING HYMN. 


Waite the sun’s last rays are shining, 
Tinging all with golden light, 

And the day of rest declining 
Fades into the peaceful night, — 


Father! may my restless spirit 
Share the calm that reigns around; 
May my soul sweet peace inherit, 
Such as in thy Son is found. 


Dwelling in a world of beauty, 
With all nature fresh and fair, 

May my spirit, warned by duty, 
Something of that beauty wear. 


May this Sabbath evening's quiet 
Reign for ever in my heart; 

And the fountains which supply it, 
May religion’s self impart. 


But above all blessings, Father ! 
May a child-like trust be mine ; 
Then, though storms of sorrow gather, 
I repose on aid divine. 
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A STORY FOR SUNDAY EVENING. 


* Coustn HELEN,” said Fanny Maynard, “ will you tell 
us a story? I am tired of reading, and so is Robert; 
and we cannot study or play, because it is Sunday. Do 
tell us a story before we go to bed.” 

‘Yes, a story!” said Robert; and Emma and Willie 
came with their crickets to Helen’s side, and joined in 
the request. | 

Well, I will tell you one,” said Miss Arnold; “ but 
what shall it be? What do you say, Fanny? You are 
the oldest, and may speak first.” 

I like Bible-stories pretty well, but not to-night. 
Tell us something you have read or heard, — something 
true.” 

“TI like a story with a meaning to it, like those 
fairy-tales with morals that you used to tell us,”’ said 
Robert: ‘‘ cannot you remember one?” 

“So do I,” said Emma: “I want a fairy-story.” 
* And so do I,” ‘chimed in little Willie, more to say 
what Emma did than because he cared about the story. 

*T will not tell you a fairy-story,” said cousin Helen; 
but it shall have the qualities that both Robert and 
Fanny wanted: it shall be true, and it shall have a 
meaning. W 

‘There is a great ocean, and in this ocean is a beauti- 
ful island: indeed there are many beautiful islands ; but 
I shall speak of only one. On this island dwell some 
children: their father has placed them there. He pre- 
pared the place for their residence; built houses for them 
to live in, to keep off the burning rays of the sun, and to 
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shelter them from the wind and rain. He has laid out 
gardens for them, and planted trees of various kinds, bear- 
ing the most delicious fruits; flowers to blossom there, 
and shrubs of every kind, bearing berries and other things 
that chiidren love. This good father has sent all kinds 
of animals to the island for the gratification of these chil- 
dren ;——the horse to convey them from place to place, 
the cow to give them milk, the lamb to amuse them with 
his gambols, and then give them his warm clothing to 
cover them in the cold winter; the dog to frisk and 
frolic with them, the birds to sing to them. He has 
given them friends and companions to take care of and 
comfort them. Oh! I cannot tell you of half the good 
things this kind father has given his children. 

“Yet they have never seen their father. But they 
know he has done all these things to make them happy; 
for he has sent messengers to tell them so, —to tell 
them how much he loves them, and how much he wishes 
them to be happy. They have told these children, too, 
that, where their father is, all things far exceed, in 
beauty and excellence and enjoyment, all they have 
seen or known on the island, and that he will send for 
them to go and live with him where he is; but they 
cannot remain and be happy with him, unless they follow 
his directions while on the island. He has sent directions 
by his messengers, — just what he would have them do to 
fit themselves for his abode; and he will allow none but 
the obedient to enter there. 

‘‘Qne, besides. bringing many messages of love and 
good-will, and much instruction, lived a while upon the 
island, not only to tell them, but to show them, what. to 
do. He told them much more. about their father than 
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they knew before; and, when he went away, he left his 
directions in a book, where the children could study 
them whenever they chose. And now, Robert and 
Fanny, what do you think these children did?” 

“Tf they had any love for their good father, they 
would try to obey him,” said Fanny. 

*‘ And I,” said Robert, “would have done all he 
wished, so that I might go to his beautiful country. 
What did the children do, cousin Helen ?”’ 

T will tell you. Some of them endeavored to obey 
their kind father, and to do exactly as he wished; for 
they saw how kind and good he was, and how he was 
continually doing something for their pleasure ; and they 
knew, too, that all his commands were given with a view 
to their happiness; for experience proved to them it 
was so. They loved him, and thought often of him, and 
the time when he would send for them. Now, he had 
told no one when his own time would be; but each saw 
his friends going, one after the other, and was desirous 
to be ready, thinking every day his father might send 
for him before the sun should go down. They knew 
that, when the messenger came, he would not wait, — no, 
not one moment. 

“They read often in the book left by him who was 
sent by their father to dwell on the island awhile, and 
they studied patiently to understand it. They were very 
happy on the island (good children are happy every- 
where: it is not the place that makes them so); though 
they had some little troubles. Their pet-birds died, or 
they sometimes scratched their fingers with the thorns 
in plucking the roses, or the finest fruit was too high for 
them to reach. Their greatest trouble was to see some 
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of their companions disregard the directions of their kind 
father, and even try to induce them to do so too. For, 
you will recollect, I said some of these children were 
obedient, and loved their father; I did not say all. But 
the good children did not allow any of these things to 
disturb their happiness; for they knew they should have 
the approbation of their kind father, and go and be with 
him soon, which was what they most desired. 

‘T do not like to speak of the others, the disobedient 
children; but I suppose you will wish to hear. I am 
sorry to say they were imattentive to what they were 
taught; they neglected the lessons given them; they 
spent their time in using, in their own way, the good 
things their father had provided for them ; and sometimes 
they even quarrelled about them. They knew, too, their 
father would send for them ; but that he would not per- 
mit them to go and live with him and the happy and the 
good children, unless they became good; but would 
banish them from his presence to suffer the consequences 
of their disobedience. For that father is so pure and 
good that he cannot permit the place where he dwells 
to contain any wicked one, nor allow the good children to 
be troubled by the quarrelsome and disobedient. 

“ You will remember, I said it should be a true story: 
and which of you — unless it is little Willie— cannot 
tell me who are the children, what is the island, and who 
is the kind father? The ocean is the universe, — the 
great space where are all the stars and planets, which 
I have called islands; and the one of which I have been 
speaking is this earth on which we live; and we are the 
children ; yes, you and I and everybody are the children. 
You can tell’ me who is that Father; for you have been 
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taught to say, ‘Our Father who art in heaven.’ Our 
Father ! does he not give us the pleasant things I have 
mentioned, and many more? and will he not send for us 
to go and live with him for ever, if we are good, and keep 
all his commandments? Did not God send angels and 
prophets to the people to teach them what they should 
do to please him and be happy; and, at last, his only 
beloved Son, to dwell among them and instruct them, 
and show them, by his example, what they must do? — 
He who went about doimg good, and who, after he had 
taught them how to live, taught them also how to die? 
He forgave all his enemies; even while they were killing 
him, he prayed for them. He thought of his mother, 
and commended her to the care of his beloved disciple, 
that she might not want for any thing. Then he gave 
up his soul to God, and died. After death he rose again, 
to show us that we shall live again, and ascended up to 
heaven, to his God and our God, his Father and our 
Father, as we shall if we are like him. 

‘‘ And there is that good book, the Bible, where we 
may study all his instructions, and learn what God would 
have us do to fit us for heaven. Read it, my dear chil- 
dren; it will.tell much better than I can what is your 
duty,.. That last messenger who comes to take the 
children from the island to the Father is Death. We 
see him often coming to take some one that we know. 
He has taken many of my friends from me; so that I am 
left almost. alone. He comes to take the good home 
to their Father, — to happiness, and the wicked to misery 
and suffering. I wish you to remember, — you particu- 
larly, Fanny and Robert, — that God is your Father; 
that all you have comes from him; that every thing 
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you enjoy he gives; all your happy moments are made 
happy by his love; and that he continually cares for 
you. When you see a beautiful object, remember God 
made it, and the eyes with which you behold it. When 
you eat the good things provided for you, remember he 
made them, and gave you the power to enjoy them. 
Think for a moment how you would feel all alone in this 
world; no one to speak to you or care for you. And, 
when your kind friends cherish you, and care for you, 
and supply all your wants, remember God made them 
too. Oh forget him not! never forget he sees you always, 
cares for you always, would have you always pure and 
innocent and happy !”’ A. A. 





MARBLES. 


THE games. with marbles, played by boys, are of great 
antiquity, and originated in the imitation of the more 
manly game of bowls. In early times, before the inven- 
tion of grinding marbles into a perfectly round form was 
known, boys used nuts in their stead. It is said of 
Augustus when young, that, by way of amusement, he 
spent many hours in playing with little Moorish boys, 
cum nucibus; with nuts. This trifling circumstance 
presents us with a pleasing trait in the character of the 
greatest of all the Roman emperors. 

There is a large manufactory of marbles in Holland. 
Pieces of stone, marble, and alabaster are thrown into a 
sort of mill, from. which they come out perfectly round 
and smooth. — Selected. 
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THE EAGLE 


THE black eagle is’ found in all climates, hot as well as 
cold, and usually inhabits the steepest rocks. It is 
about two feet ten inches in length, and the general color 
of its plumage is black. The head and upper parts of 
the neck, however, are mixed with yellow, while the 
lower part of the tail is white, with blackish spots. The 
bird is so powerful as to be able to kill a dog that is 
much larger than itself. The Abbé Spalanzani having 
forced a dog into one of the apartments where he kept 
an eagle, the bird immediately ruffled the feathers on the 
head and neck, cast a dreadful look at its victim, and, 
taking a short flight, immediately alighted on his back. 
It held the neck of the animal firmly with one foot, by 
which he was prevented from turning his head to bite, 
and with the other grasped one of his flanks, at the same 
time driving its talons into the dog’s body. In this atti- 
tude he continued till the victim expired, with fruitless 
cries and efforts. The beak, which up to this time had 
been unemployed, was now used for making a small hole 
in the skin. This was gradually enlarged; and from this 
the bird began to tear away and devour the flesh, and 
went on till it was satisfied. So much for the story. We 
cannot help thinking, however, that the abbé, who wit- 
nessed this feat, might have satisfied his curiosity in a 
manner rather more humane. 

A man in Connecticut shot an eagle of the largest 
kind. _ The bird fell to the ground, and, being only 
wounded, the man carried him home alive. He took 
good care of him, and he soon got well. He became 
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quite attached to the family in which he was adopted ; 
and, though he was permitted to have his liberty, and 
often flew away to a considerable distance from the 
house, he always came back again. It was his custom 
to take his station in the door-yard in front of the house, 
and, if any well-dressed person came through the yard 
to the house, the eagle would sit still, and make no 
objections ; but, if a ragged person came into the door- 
yard, he would fly at him, seizing his clothes with one 
claw, and holding on to the grass with the other. In 
this way he would make. him a prisoner. The owner of 
the house was often called upon to release people who 
had been captured by this eagle. It is a curious fact 
that the bird never attacked people, however ragged 
they might be, if they approached the house by the back- 
door. It was only when they attempted to enter through 
the front-door that he assailed them. He had some other 
curious habits; as, for instance, instead of going out 
every day, in order to get his breakfast, dinner, and sup- 
per, his custom was, about once a week, to make a hearty 
meal, which lasted him for six or seven days. 

A woman living on the sea-shore, in New Jersey, 
happened to be weeding her garden, and had set her 
child down to amuse himself while she was at work, 
when a sudden and extraordinary rushing sound, and a 
seream from her child, alarmed her. She started up, 
and beheld her infant thrown down and dragged some 
feet from the place where he had been seated, while a 
large eagle was rising from the ground, with a piece of 
the child’s frock in his mouth. It seemed that the bird 
had seized the child by his clothes, and, as these gave 
way, he lost his victim. 
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Mr. Bruce, who travelled extensively in Abyssinia, 
gives a thrilling description of: an adventure he had with 
one of these birds. ‘‘ Upon the highest top of the moun- 
tain,” says he, ‘while my servants were refreshing 
themselves after the fatigue of the rugged ascent, and 
were eating their dinner in the open air, with several 
large dishes of boiled goat’s flesh before them, this robber, 
as he turned out to be, made his appearance. He did 
not stoop rapidly from a height, but came fiying slowly 
along the ground, and sat down close to the meat, within 
the circle the men had made around it: A great shout 
called me to the place. I saw the eagle stand for a 
moment, as if not quite certain what he had better do, 
While the servants ran for their lances, I walked up to 
within a few feet of him. His attention was fixed upon 
the meat. I saw him put his foot into the pan, where 
there was a large piece boiling; but, finding the water 
rather too hot for him, he let go the piece he had caught 
hold of, and left the pan. There were two large pieces, 
a leg and a shoulder, lying upon a wooden platter. He 
thrust both claws into these pieces, and carried them 
off. He was gone some minutes, during which time I 
loaded my rifle with ball, and sat down to watch him, 
close by the platter of meat. When he returned, he 
went to work to get the rest of the meat; but we all 
thought he had already obtained more than his share of 
the goat, and did not love to spare any more; so I 
despatched him by means of my rifle.” — Woodworth’s 
Stories about Birds, 
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FAITH. 


We make no apology for laying before our readers this beautiful 
hymn. We learned it when we could scarcely read; and, though 
we were too young to appreciate it then, it has become more dear 
and precicus to us every year since. The book from which we 
learned it is out of print, and we give it a place in our columns 
the more readily on that account. 


THERE is a flower, a holy one, 
That blossoms on my path ; 

No need of dew, or daily sun, 
Or falling showers, it hath : 

It blooms as brightly on the storm 
As on the cloudless day, 

And rears unharmed its humble form 
When others fade away. 


That plant is Faith: its holy leaves 
Reviving odors shed 

Upon the lowly place of grief, 
Or mansions of the dead. 

God is its sun; his living light . 
In happy hours he lends, 

And silently, in sorrow’s night, 
Religion’s dew descends. 


Plant of my soul! be fading things 
By other hands caressed ; 

But, through life’s weary wanderings, 
I'll bear thee in my breast ; 

And, when the icy power shall chill 
The fountains of my breath, 

Thy loveliness shall cheer me still, 
E’en in the hour of death. 
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COALS OF FIRE, OR THE BERRY-PARTY. 


Ir was a lovely August afternoon, with not a cloud in 
the sky, and the sunbeams were slanting down on a 
quiet little village. School was just out; and the older 
children, as they stood in groups round the door, were 
enjoying the beauty of the day, and evincing their delight 
by merry laughter and talking. One little girl, with 
her calico satchel swung over her shoulders, called out, 
‘Come, to-morrow is Saturday. Let’s have a berry- 
party.” 

‘‘That’s capital,” responded one and another, as a 
dozen gathered round her. ‘‘ We’ll all go if we can get 
leave at home.”’ | 

“Shall we have the boys?’’ asked the first speaker. 
Here there was great division of opinion. 

“If we could ask all the well-behaved boys,” said 
Alice Carr, ‘‘I should rather have them than not; but, 
if we ask any, we must ask all the big ones; and Joe 
Sampson is such a plague.” 

‘‘He’s a plague in school,”’ put in Mary Harrington ; 
‘¢but he is very kind out.”’ ‘‘ Well, let’s have all the 
boys, then,” said Julia Grant, the proposer of the party ; 
‘“‘but here is another thing, girls: we must ask Ellen 
Dale and her party.” 

Faces changed as Julia said this. ‘Why, Julia, you 
know how she quarrelled with us ; and she said you looked 
in your book to see the answer to the question ; and she 
got Susy Carter to shake the desk while you were writ- 
in g.” 
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‘“‘T know all that,” answered Julia; “but, if we ask 
them, it will be a coal of fire.”’ 

‘“ A coal of fire! ’’ Margie Low looked up inquiringly. 
‘‘ Don’t you remember that the superintendent read us 
the passage of Scripture, last Sunday, which tells us 
we must heap coals of fire on the heads of our enemies ? 
And he said, that, if a person had done us wrong, the surest 
way to make them ashamed was to be kind to them. 
There comes Ellen now, and Susy Carter, and Jennie 
Willard. Ill go ask her;”’ and away she ran. 

Ellen turned away when she saw Julia coming; but 
Julia took no notice of that: she only said, ‘“‘ We are 
going to have a berry-party to-morrow, and want you to 
join us. We are just talking about it. Won’t you come, 
and help us arrange it?” 

Ellen made no reply, but followed Julia to the spot 
where the girls were assembled. They were just then 
eagerly discussing the hour. Most were in favor of 
going early in the morning. Ellen Dale said she could 
not go then. She always had to help her mother bake 
on Saturdays. She could go at twelve. 

‘We'll go at twelve, then,” said Julia. ‘‘ But where 
shall we go?. We must appoint the place of meeting 
nearest where we conclude to go.” » 

‘‘Charlie Allen and Fred Darling know all the best 
places. Ill run and ask them,” said Mary Harrington. 
The boys reported a spot on Mr. Allen’s farm; and a 
rendezvous was agreed on in Mr. Allen’s yard, at twelve 
the next day. The boys entered into the project with 
the greatest zest, and promised to carry a wheelbarrow, 
with some boards and a couple of barrels to serve as a 


table for their afternoon picnic. 
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The children then separated. Alice Carr and Margie 
Low walked home together. ‘‘I think Julia is a real good 
girl,’’ said Alice. 

‘* Yes, so she is,”’ answered Margie; ‘‘and I hope the 
coals of fire will burn Ellen Dale and all those girls 
most unmercifully.”’ 

Margie’s wishes were almost realized. Ellen Dale 
was very much touched and humbled by Julia’s frank 
and hearty invitation, and still more so because the party 
was put off to a later hour on her account. But the 
“ fuss’? — to use a real school-girl phrase — had been 
of too long standing between the two sets of girls for her 
to be willing to confess herself in the wrong. She half 
wished she had not said she would go; and yet berry- 
parties were very merry affairs; and Julia Grant — 
she would confess it to herself— knew how to carry 
such a thing on better than almost any girl in school. 
Susy Carter, who was Ellen Dale’s cousin, and had never 
borne any ill-will to the other girls, but had annoyed 
them from a mere love of mischief, went prating to Ellen 
about the delightful time they should have ; but, finding 
her unusually silent, she turned to a group of playmates 
behind her, and Ellen walked home alone. The coal of 
fire had begun to burn; but it had not burnt out all the 
wrong feelings yet. 

The next morning, many a young head was out of the 
open window to see what sort of a day it was. Clear, 
fresh, cool. They would have such a delightful time! 
Ellen Dale, a little quickened by a sense of shame, was 
more than usually willing and active, so much so that 
her mother said she would like to have her go berrying 
every Saturday afternoon, if she was to be so useful in 
the morning. 
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At least half an hour before any one could reasonably 
have been expected, Charlie Allen, having split wood 
enough for three or four days in his over-activity, seated 
himself on the fence to look for the party. Charlie would 
fain have had the tin pail, which held his contributions to 
the picnic, made ready an hour before; but the turn- 
overs were not baked, and Charlie had taken to the fence, 
and was watching with one eye his mother’s movements, 
as he could see her flitting back and forth through the 
open kitchen-window. He saw her bring out the tin 
pail, and put slices of bread and meat in; and then he 
waited a long while, and looked down the road and into 
the window alternately many times before he saw his 
mother put in the three nice turnovers. Then he was 
off the fence in a minute. His mother had scarcely put 
the cover on the pail before he seized it; and, as he went 
back to the fence, he heard laughter, and saw three or 
four of the boys, with their wheelbarrow, boards, and 
barrels. He greeted them with a hearty cheer; and the 
beginning thus made, it was not long before they all 
assembled. There were twenty-five of them in all; but 
Charlie said there were berries enough where they were 
going for fifty to pick. 

Off they set, then; singing songs by the way, telling 
stories and adventures. One had been half-way there, 
and forgotten her kettle, and had to turn back for it. 
Another had forgotten a string to tie her berry-basket 
round her waist, so that she might pick with both hands. 
And — nobody but Joe Sampson would have thought of 
such a thing — he had brought his Jew’s-harp, and would 
play for them to dance. When they came to the berry- 
pasture, they agreed to go by twos and threes to find 
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the fruit, and to scatter over the field. Julia Grant and 
Alice Carr went together. They found one plentiful 
spot, and exhausted that, and then came to another, just 
as plentiful. They were hidden behind the bushes, when 
they heard the voices of Ellen Dale and Jennie Willard. 
‘Oh! I’m so glad to find some berries,” said Ellen; ‘I 
have not picked a single one yet.” —_- 

Julia touched Alice. They both rose from behind the 
bush, and came forward. ‘‘ We were picking here,’ said 
Julia; ‘‘ but we found a nice place before; and if you 
have not had any, ’tis but fair you should stay here.” 

They were off among the bushes; but Ellen, though 
it cost her an effort, called out after them, ‘‘ Thank you, 
girls.”’ The coal of fire was at its work. 

About three hours were passed in picking the fruit, 
and they gathered together under the shade of a group 
of trees, all rather tired and willing to be refreshed. 
Julia Grant must set the table,” said all. The boys 
erected it, and Julia said she was willing to arrange it if 
she might choose her assistants. This was readily agreed 
to, and Julia chose Ellen Dale and Jennie Willard, while 
she asked three or four of the other girls to get some 
gay golden-rod, St. John’s-wort, and other wild flowers, 
to decorate with. 

Gaily they made all the arrangements, and gaily they 
did justice to the food before them, and the boys brought 
clear water from a little spring. There was an hour left 
for dancing after all had finished eating, and they began 
to get up their cotillons with much spirit. One was 
wanting to make upa set. Julia went to Ellen Dale, 
and told her she would dance with her, and show her 
how. They had a most lively dance, and Joe’s Jew’s- 
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harp was universally admired; when, just as they were 
promenading round as the dance was almost finished, 
Julia and Ellen both fell together over a small stone. 
Julia was up again in a moment, and held out her hand 
to Ellen. Ellen took it, and attempted to rise; but she 
had sprained her ankle in falling, and the pain, as she 
rose, made her quite faint. 

All the children were frightened, and none but Julia 
knew what todo. She bathed Ellen’s forehead in cold 
water, and asked the boys if they were strong enough to 
take her across the fields to Mr. Allen’s. It was rough 
walking, and the boys shook their heads; but Charlie 
said he would run home and get one of the farm-men, 
and he could lift her easily. It seemed a long time to 
the children before the stout laborer came back, and took 
Ellen in his arms as easily as one of them could have 
taken a baby. The children followed behind. Mrs. 
Allen had thought and kindness enough to have the 
wagon all ready for Ellen by the time she was brought 
to her house. She was put in carefully, with Susy 
Carter and Julia. Susy was frightened, and cried 
almost all the way; but Julia was trying to make 
Ellen’s position as easy as possible. Mrs. Dale was 
rather alarmed when Ellen was taken out of the wagon, 
but became calm when she found that the injury, though 
painful, was very slight. Julia stayed as long as she 
could be of any use, and then walked quietly home. 

Margie Low sat by her mother’s side that night, and 
told ker all the events of the day ; adding, ‘“‘ I’m sure, if 
I were Ellen Dale, the coals of fire would burn most 
terribly.” | 

After church on Sunday: afternoon, the girls were 
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accustomed to walk quietly by themselves, for the most 
part talking of their Sunday-school instruction, and re- 
peating hymns and favorite pieces of poetry as they 
went. Julia only went to Mrs. Dale’s door, and asked 
for Ellen. She was shown into her chamber. The pain 
in her foot was much better, and she was sitting by the 
open window with her foot propped up on pillows. She 
seemed very glad to see Julia, who told her about the 
Sunday-school lesson, and that Alice Carr’s brother had 
preached at church, and how Alice’s eyes glistened, as 
she heard people say how earnest and devout he was in 
his services. | . 

A quiet Sunday at home gives one a long time for re- 
flection, and Ellen’s had not been without profit to her ; 
for, when Julia rose to go, she said with a trembling 
voice, “‘ You have been very kind to me, Julia, and I 
never can forget it. I want you to forgive me all the 
unkind things I have ever said to you or about you. I 
want you to come and see me as often as you can; for 
I am determined to try never to get into any trouble of 
the kind again.”” Julia promised to come, and said to 
Ellen, ‘‘I thought when we were getting up our party, 
it would be a good time to try our superintendent’s rule, 
and see if ‘coals of fire’ would not make us all friends 
again.” 

‘¢ Indeed, indeed, it is the best rule,’’ answered Ellen ; 
‘for Jennie Willard told me that she never was so 
ashamed in all her life, as when you asked her to join 
the party. And I am sure I don’t know how long I 
might have gone on feeling cross and uncomfortable 
towards you, if it had not been for that.” 

The girls separated with a warm kiss, both practically 
convinced of a very important truth. 
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Have my young friends no one upon whom they can 
heap coals of fire? Let me assure them they will find 
it, as Julia did, the surest way to conquer an enemy. 


ED. 





PRAYER FOR A CHILD IN SICKNESS. 


BY BARRY CORNWALIL, 


Senp down thy wingéd angel, God ! 
Amidst this night so wild ; 

And bid him come, where now we watch, 
And breathe upon our child. 


She lies upon her pillow, pale, 
And moans within her sleep, 
Or wakeneth with a patient smile, 

And striveth not to weep. 


How gentle and how good a child 
She is, we know too well; 

And dearer to her parents’ hearts 
Than our weak words can tell. 


We love — we watch throughout the night, 
To aid, when need may be; 

We hope, and have despaired at times ; 
But now we turn to Thee! 


Send down thy sweet-souled angel, God! 
Amidst the darkness wild ; 

And bid him soothe our souls to-night, 
And heal our gentle child! 
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‘‘sea-girt isle,’’ being, ‘‘ from the centre all round to the 
sea, lord of the fowl and the brute.’’ 

The waters in which the ship lay were so clear, so 
beautifully transparent, that fishes were seen swimming 
several fathoms below the surface ; and the sailors found 
amusement in selecting, from the hundreds that pressed 
forward for their bait, such fishes as promised most for 
the table. So numerous were these fishes of several va- 
rieties, among which were a kind of cod, that in less than 
an hour a dozen lines caught enough to furnish an 
ample repast for the whole ship’s company of more than 
two hundred men ! | 

On landing, we learned that the population numbered 
about three hundred, of which one hundred were Chilian 
soldiers, and sixty prisoners, banished from their homes 
for political offences, in many cases of no deeper dye than 
being in the minority. Amongst these persons was an 
editor of an opposition paper; and, only a few days be- 
fore our arrival, one who had been President of the 
Republic had been sent for greater security from Juan 
Fernandez to New Holland, in a Chilian man-of-war, the 
party in power fearing a rescue. If we may be allowed 
the expression, this is a pleasant prison; for, in strolling 
up one of the valleys along a pretty brook, the waters of 
which murmured through the foliage of its banks, we 
found an abundance of peach-trees, bending beneath a 
load of delicious fruit, — almost, if not quite, equal to 
those that ripen in New Jersey. Our young readers 
must not be incredulous on being told of peaches being 
fully ripe in March and April, but must remember that 
we are talking of the southern hemisphere, where the 
succession of the seasons is in reverse order to those in 
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the United States; March and April there correspond- 
ing with September and October here. Besides peaches, 
we saw quinces, pumpkins, potatoes, radishes, nasturtias, 
mint, and many pretty vines and flowers. Goats and 
bullocks run wild, and are always shot before they can 
be used. 

The soil is fertile, and the climate temperate and pleas- 
ant. It never freezes; and, in the rainy seasons, showers 
and sunshine briskly succeed each other. But, like 
Chili, the whole island is occasionally shaken to its foun- 
dation by earthquakes. Not very long before our visit, 
a wharf that had been recently built was entirely shaken 
to pieces by an earthquake that laid the city of Concep- 
tion (on the coast of Chili) in ruins. 

In the month of March, twenty-eight vessels, most of 
them American whale-ships, visited the island for sup- 
plies of wood, water, and vegetables, articles of indispen- 
sable necessity to the mariner. These visits are not 
always agreeable to the government of Chili, because 
they afford opportunities for the eseape of prisoners. In 
1832, the prisoners then on the island rose upon their 
guards, took possession of an American sealing vessel, 
and made their escape to the northern coast of Chili. 

There are no vestiges now of the residence of Robinson 
Crusoe; though caves in the sides of the hills are occu- 
pied by prisoners occasionally, when they are too nume- 
rous to be accommodated in the houses and huts. The 
romance of the past, the docile Friday, and his worthy 
master, have gone together, and nothing remains in their 
place but heavy hearts, exiles from their country and 
friends ; and only the sternest realities that belong to civi- 
lized life are now found amidst scenery sufficiently lovely 
for the abode of the bright, the beautiful, and happy. 








MORNING HYMN. 
Selected. 


Sxieep, forsake us! may the soul 
Gladden in its Maker’s sight, 

As the clouds that o’er us roll 
Sparkle in the morning light. 


God of life! be thou the ray 

‘Of our dim and wandering course ; 
Light us, as the star of day, 

On to truth’s eternal source. 





We take the following Enigma from the “ Schoolfellow,” an ex- 
cellent little periodical published in Charleston, 8.C. ‘Will none 
of our readers send us an answer to it ? 


FLOWER ENIGMA. 


TAKE one, and fifty, and be sure 
You nothing place between ; 

Next add one-fifth of just a score, 
And then one-third of ten: 

Now add the whole at once to five; 
And, if.’tis done with care, 

"Twill make, as sure as I’m alive, 
A blossom sweet and fair! 
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CANALS. 


(See Frontispiece.) 


A CANAL is an artificial river, dug principally for the 
conveyance of merchandise inland, though they are often 
used for the accommodation of passengers. In Holland, 
where there are no large rivers, canals are very frequent ; 
and the Chinese and other Asiatic nations, many ages ago, 
constructed them to connect their large streams. 

Where they pass over level ground, nothing is neces- 
sary but to dig a channel, and make its banks so firm 
that the water will not wash them away. Canals are 
sometimes carried across valleys by means of arches 
built to a great height, and they are frequently carried 
across rivers in the same manner, so that a passenger in 
England will often see a boat sailing over his head across 
the road he is travelling. Passages, which are called 
tunnels, are sometimes dug for them through mountains 
and hills. 

Where the ground slopes gradually, great improve- 
ments have been made in Europe and America by means 
of locks. ‘These are basins of water, built one a little 
below the other, and kept separate and tight by means of 
large gates, called flood-gates. ‘‘In descending, the 
water of the first lock is gradually let off into the second, 
until the water and the boats upon it sink to the level of 
the second, The gates are then opened, and the boats 
of the upper lock pass into the second,’’ and in the same 
manner into the third, and so on. So a boat can pass in 
this way from the lower lock to the second, until it 
reaches the summit of the hill. 


VOL. XVI, 13 
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Canal-boats are generally of peculiar shape and size. 
They are sometimes seventy feet long and only six feet 
wide, that they may be able to pass each other without 
meconvenience. 

The imperial canal of China is the largest in the world. . 
It extends 500 miles. The next in length is the Erie 
Canal of New York, which is 863 miles long, and has 
eighty locks. : ED. 





SUGAR. 


WHETHER the sugar-cane is a native of the West Indies 
has been a matter of some dispute, although authors 
generally agree that it is found growing wild in both con- 
tinents of America. Yet it seems an allowed fact, that, 
at an early period of the occupation of Hispaniola, 
Ovando the governor procured from the Canary Islands 
some plants of the sugar-cane as a curiosity, perhaps as 
a nicety. But the mode of procuring sugar from it was 
not then known, if the plant was common. It is to the 
Spaniards and Portuguese that we are indebted for this 
er 

That the sugar-cane grows naturally in the Hast 
’ Indies is well known, and much sugar is now made there ; 
but it is not so strong in its sweetness as that of the 
West Indies. Marco Paulo, a Venetian, who travelled 
into the East about the year 1250, tells us he found 
sugar plentiful in the Indies; and when De Gama, by 
doubling the Cape of Good Hope in 1497, came to Cali- 
cut, he found sugar constituted a considerable article of 
commerce among the natives. 
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Sugar was first known to Europeans during Alexan- 
der’s expedition to India. It was found there by 
Nearchus, his famous naval commander, more than three 
hundred years before Christ. It is also several times 
mentioned in the Old Testament. 

The sugar-cane seems to have been more especially 
brought into the notice of European countries by the 
Crusaders. The plant was spread early by their means 
over the lands bordering upon the Mediterranean, — 
Rhodes, Malta, and Sicily, especially; and so, from 
thence to Spain, and its newly-discovered islands, the 
Madeiras and Canaries. 

In the West Indies, the plant appears in all its beauty 
and usefulness. It is a reed, full of joints, rising to the 
height of three, six, and sometimes twelve feet, accord- 
ing as the soil is favorable. The joints are from forty to 
sixty in number. Several stalks rise from one root: 
The bark, when ripe, is of a golden yellow, sometimes 
beautifully streaked with red. From the centre shoots 
up a sort of silver wand, of three or more feet in length, 
from the top of which spreads out a kind of plume of 
white feathers, a little fringed with lilac or light purple; 
this is the blossom; so that a field of sugar-canes, when 
fully grown, is very beautiful. 

When a plantation is to be made, the ground is aceu- 
rately marked out by a line into little squares of three or 
four feet. A hole or trench is then dug in the middle of 
each square, and the new plants (which are the top 
shoots of such old ones as have yielded their sugar) are 
laid in pairs, horizontally, in them, and covered about 
two inches deep in mould. Lach of these shoots has five 
or six joints; every joint will grow and send forth seve. 
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ral stems, which appear in about a fortnight. The labor 
is then to keep the whole plantation clear from weeds. 

In November, the canes are in blossom ; their ripening 
season comes in the next spring and summer; and the 
time of the sugar-crop, like that of the vintage, is a 
season of general rejoicing. 

When the canes are ripe, they are cut down; the 
leaves and top branches are stripped off immediately, 
and the stems are bundled up like fagots, and carted to 
the mill-house, where, by great pressure, the juice is 
squeezed out, and it runs by a trough into a vessel placed 
to receive it. To fit them for the mill, they are cut into 
pieces of about three feet long. The mill consists of 
three upright rollers; the canes are drawn through 
between the middle and one of the other rollers, and then 
returned to be compressed again between the middle one 
and the other; by which they become quite dry, and are 
only fit for fuel to boil the liquor. 

The juice thus obtained would ferment presently, if it 
were not boiled. This part of the process, therefore, 
takes place immediately. Some powdered lime is min- 
gled with the juice to imbibe an acid which abounds in 
it. The heat is applied, and increased gradually, that 
the scum may rise: were it to boil furiously, the dregs 
would mingle, so that it never could be purified. The 
juice, thus clarified, is boiled again and again ; which re- 
peated boilings not only cleanse it from more scum, but 
evaporate the watery particles, so that what remains 18 
more ready to cystallize. 

To produce crystallization, the liquor is run into brid, 
shallow coolers, when it begins to granulate. It is then 
removed again into vessels, contrived to let the sweet 
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moisture, called molasses, drain away from it, and then 
becoming pretty dry, it is called sugar ; muscovado, or 
raw sugar. In this state it comes to us from the West 
Indies. The process of refining, by which it is made 
white, hard, and as we call it, /ump sugar, takes place 
in this country. The process consists of repeated boil- 
ings, which again reduce it to a fluid state, and then it 
is mingled with substances which cause the scum to rise. 
When this scum is completely cleansed away, the syrup 
is, by great heat, crystallized, and, being poured into 
moulds, becomes lump or loaf sugar. 

There are extensive sugar plantations in Louisiana, 
and great quantities of sugar are exported from New 
Orleans. | 

There are many other vegetables from which sugar 
can be obtained by chemical processes,.as beet-root, pota- 
toes, red cabbage stalks, &c.; but the quantity produced 
is too small to make it an article of commerce. — 
Selected. 





ANECDOTE OF AN INDIAN. 


Onr cold day in January, an Indian came from a dis- 
tance of about forty miles to the house of a fur-trader in 
the Indian territory, and inquired for the gentleman of 
the house. He was told that he was not at home; but, 
as the Indian was very thinly clad, he was invited to sit 
by the fire, and warm himself; to which he very gravely 
replied, “‘ Oh no! I can’t stay, I only came to grind my 
axe,” and immediately left the house? — Selected. 
VOL, XVI. 13* 
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SPRING, 


Sprine has come! The leaves are budding 
On each brown and naked tree, 

While the little birds are flooding 
All the air with melody. 


Grass-blades, now so green and tender, 
Cover hill and valley too; 

Pearl-like, on their spires so slender, 
Shine the beads of morning dew. 


Under last year’s leaves of umber, 
Seek we now Spring’s fairest flowers: 
We shall find them where they slumber, 
Called to life by softest showers. 


We shall find them, though they’re hiding, 
By their perfume rich and sweet; ~* 
Emblems they of trust abiding, 
Springing lowly at our feet. 


Rivals of the May flowers’ brightness, 
Maple blossoms over-head, 

Dancing with a zephyr’s lightness, 
Show their leaves of shining red. 


So we know the Spring in gladness 
Comes across our smiling land: 
She shall not be met in sadness 
By our happy little band. 


For, if last year’s leaves in showers 
Fell o’er any dear to us, 

Spring, in pointing to the flowers, 
Whispers, “‘ They shall waken thus.” 
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ONE DAY MORE, 


A PARTY were walking one day through the long gallery 
of an Asylum for the Insane, among the patients of the 
more quiet and harmless order. These visitors were not 
people who went merely from idle curiosity, understand- 
ing nothing of the solemn nature of the calamity which 
had fallen upon the beings around them, of the mercy 
which had suggested such an institution, and the sound 
wisdom which had planned its arrangements. ‘They 
knew much of the philosophy of the human mind, hay- 
ing studied it in books, and in their fellow-creatures, 
with the help of Him who “knew what was in man.”’ 
These enlightened visitors had with them a little girl, 
perhaps twelve years of age, the varying expression of 
whose countenance showed that she too brought with her 
an intelligent mind and feeling heart. 

Among the patients, one particularly attracted the 
attention of this little girl. She lingered behind, gazing 
sadly at the woman; and, when called by her father, 
obeyed his summons, still looking back over her shoulder 
at the person who had so fixed her. She was only 
roused by finding that her father was talking with their 
conductor about that very individual. 

That night, her mother, as usual, questioned Julia 
about the occurrences of the day; an excellent habit for 
mothers, since it not only gives them an opportunity of 
encouraging confidence, and of knowing where their 
children actually are, mentally and morally, but because 
it compels the young to turn their powers of quick ob- 
servation to some account, retaining a little longer im- 
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pressions which might be evanescent, but which the 
mother must stamp permanently, if useful. 

Julia had a great deal to tell: though to strangers she 
seemed a quiet, reserved child, she was always very com- 
municative to her mother. But when her mother said, 
*‘ And what of all these things has interested you most 
to-day ?’’ she paused, with a look of seriousness. An 
expression of awe came upon her countenance, as she 
replied, ‘‘A woman, mother, who kept repeating the 
same words in a low voice so mournfully, that it seemed 
as if her heart would break.”’ 

** And what were the words ?”’ 

“Why, she said continually, ‘One day more— 
gone — gone — gone!’ but in such a tone, and with 
such a look of woe, it seems as if I could see her face 
this moment.”’ 

And what did she mean by.it?”’ 

**T don’t know, certainly ; but I will tell you something 
more about her. They say that she is rather restless 
through the night ; but, as soon as it is light, she springs 
up bright and happy as possible, dresses herself very 
eagerly, exclaiming all the while, ‘ Another day is 
granted—let us be doing—another day — another 
day!’ and then she goes wandering about, as if seeking 
something to do, constantly saying the same words, not 
settling to any employment, but with a face full of ear- 
nestness and even of rejoicing. Then, as noon comes on, 
she loses her animation, utters the words more languidly, 
sometimes changes them, and murmurs, ‘It is going — 
it is going—oh me! it is shipping away from me!’ 
and then, as the sun sinks towards the west, she sits 
down, with her hands clasping her knees, and begins the 
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mournful wailing which I heard this afternoon, ‘ One day 
more — gone — gone — gone!’ The last word she utters 
sounds as if she were too wretched ever to speak another ; 
and she makes a long pause after it before she begins 
again; but she never says any thing else.” 

‘And this woman,’”’ said Mrs. Chauncey, ‘made 
more impression upon you than any thing you have seen 
to-day ?”’ 

‘Indeed, she did.”’ 

“ And why?” 

Oh, that question, that why! so puzzling to all, and 
not to children alone. The earlier we begin to ask our- 
selves why we think and feel as we do on any subject, 
the better. There is so much acting, speaking, and feel- 
ing, in the world, without thinking; so much unreason- 
ing, unreflecting existence ! 

Julia looked perplexed, and her mother asked again, 
‘Was it only because she looked so unhappy ?”’ 

“Oh! no; for there were melancholy patients, and 
sullen ones, who looked quite as miserable.”’ 

‘Was it only because that peculiar mournful cadence 
of hers made an impression on your musical ear, or your 
imagination ?”’ 

“There might have been something in that; for I re- 
member thinking that I never heard such sounds before, 
except in that sad Bohemian air, in the minor key, which 
Ellen sings sometimes at dusk. But that was not the 
thing, mother. I believe it was the thought that came 
into my mind, not only about her, but myself, and all of 
us.’ 

‘That time is slipping away from us so fast ?”’ 

‘Yes, partly; but I knew that before, and that we 
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are all hurrying to the grave. No, she did not seem to 
be thinking about death and the grave; bat about the 
present, the use of the present.” 

** And the way it looks when it has become the ne- 
glected past?” 

‘Yes; and—a day — mother, asingle day! I have 
been told many a time to be thankful at night that 
another day has been granted; but now it seems as if I 
understood better how very thankful I ought to be. <A 
day! an opportunity; ever so many opportunities! I 
cannot express myself rightly ; but you see what she has 
made me feel about it.” 

‘f And what should you suppose might have been the 
history of that patient, Julia?” 

*‘] suppose, mother, she may have lived very idly and 
frivolously for years; wasting her time sadly ; and 
then something may have roused her to perceive her 
error,” 

You have guessed rightly, J alin: That woman was 
a schoolmate of mine, one of the most indolent, selfish, 
giddy girls Lever knew. She was rich and pretty, and 
led a life of utter idleness and self-indulgence. She 
lost her husband, her two children, and her property. 
She had sense enough to be awakened to the perception of 
her past folly ; but had so lost all energy of character 
that she could only repent, without reformation. She 
had a terrible attack of scarlet fever, which left her mind 
impaired, and you see what form her insanity has as- 
sumed. 

‘And now, Julia, this has affected your feelings 
strongly, Do you think it will stop here? Did God 
mean that it should? Did he permit this occurrence in 
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your life, only that you might have your heart stirred, 
and new thoughts awakened for a few hours ?’’ 

“No, indeed, mother: he meant that my life should 
be changed in some respect.’’ 

‘No doubt he did; and now you must not be con- 
tented with that vague idea, — a change in some respect ! 
You must settle distinctly what change is most necessary, 
what mistake you are daily committing, to which your 
eyes may be opened by this impressive incident. ‘To- 
night, this very night if possible, you must get it all 
clear in your mind, and to-morrow you must begin. Let 
to-morrow be a different day from what it would have 
been, if your father had not taken you with him to the 
asylum.” 

‘“‘T will. Mother, I think it was God who took me 
there. Was it not he who put it into my father’s mind ? 
I think so. To-morrow morning, I know what will be 
the first thing that comes into my head; ‘ Another day 
is granted — another day.’ ”’ 

Another day was granted to Julia. A little cousin of 
hers, six years of age, was attacked that very night with 
croup of the most malignant kind, and died before sun- 
set; but Julia slept on peacefully; no pain or sickness 
came to her little couch. Another day of health was 
granted. A house in another part of the city took fire 
from the flue of the chimney, and the family, strangers, 
were thrown homeless into the streets, having lost furni- 
ture and clothing, to seek shelter where they could. But 
Julia slept on peacefully; no danger or alarm came to 


her father’s abode; another day of comfort was granted 
her. 


That night, the wife of a sea-captain, their neighbor, 
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received tidings that her husband was dead, leaving her 
to poverty and the charge of six children. The widow 
stood at daybreak, looking in agony on her oldest boy, a 
bright, intelligent child, who loved study, and hada per- 
fect thirst for knowledge. She knew she must take him 
at once from his books, and apprentice him to his uncle, 
a shoemaker; and she dreaded the double sorrow of that 
day for his young heart. But no evil tidings of bereave- 
ment, and broken plans, and interrupted pursuits, entered 
the house of Julia that night. Another day of opportu- 
nities was granted her. 

And so she felt in her very soul—that reflecting 
child — as the red sunrise sent its joyful beams into her 
bedroom, and she started up with the tones of the poor 
maniac still sounding in her ears. The sweet words, so 
often murmured by her childish lips, came first, — 


“‘My Father! I thank thee for sleep, 
For quiet and peaceable rest ;”’ 


but, before half the stanza had passed through her mind, 
she gave more fervent thanks for the new day given, and 
besought help to keep her new resolutions. 

Julia was a conscientious child, as my young readers 
perceive; but her tendencies were not towards active 
duty. ‘Tendencies! watch your tendencies, dear young 
readers. Find out what they are. They are not charac- 
ter; but out of them your character is to be made. 

Julia liked to observe and think and read; but she 
did not like bodily exertion: if she failed in personal 
neatness sometimes, it was from this. She and her sis- 
ter Ellen were differently constituted in this respect. To 
Ellen it would have been hard to resolve that she would 
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sit still; pursue quiet employments, and diligently per- 
form duties that had in them nothing active or exciting, — 
To Julia, it was hard to think of not sitting still; to de- 
termine that she would do whatever ought to be done, no 
matter how much trouble she felt it to be. She did 
determine, and did act. 

Her mother did not have to call her twice from her 
pillow that morning. arly rising was against her taste ; 
but she was first in the breakfast-room that day, and 
nothing had been slighted. Her usual dilatory mode of 
dressing had often belated her so much, that, for fear the 
table should be deserted before she came down, she had 
frequently used her combs and brushes in a negligent 
manner, and gone with a button or string off that should 
have been neatly replaced. She was always amiable, and 
therefore no one was surprised that ‘she bore the banter- 
ing of her brothers, who were very much like other bro- 
thers in this judicious proceeding, with perfect good 
humor. But they were surprised, when, imstead of 
burying herself in 1a book after breakfast, they saw her 
helping little Kate to find her mittens, and hearing John 
say the seventh line of the multiplication-table seven 
times over, as he insisted on doing. And then they saw 
her shaking the duster from her bedroom window, as they 
ran off to school; and yet found that, having performed 
more than the usual amount of duties at home, she was 
not late at Miss Murray’s, and had been praised by Miss 
Murray for unusual diligence. 

I will not carry the reader through Julia’s first day 
after her visit to the asylum. I will only say that the 
value of every moment in that day seemed continually 
present to her mind, and that she actually dreaded the 
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sin of not making each moment bear its burden of occu- 
pation. And she was herself surprised to find how many 
hours she must have wasted already in her short exist- 
ence. From that time, Julia was changed, though not 
without some relapses and many struggles. The most 
striking incidents do fade strangely from the mind. Even 
a deathbed scene, whose power touches the wondering 
intellect, the loving heart, the roused conscience, the 
deepest affections, hopes, fears, and sorrows, of which we 
are capable, — even this grows dim, as the events of years 
come between us and it. Such things give us an im- 
pulse, but will not carry us on. The wave breaks under 
us, and there is a mighty undertow. We can rely on 
nothing for steady improvement, but steady principle. 
Julia persevered. It became a principle with her to feel 
a fresh sense of gratitude for every day granted her, and 


to use it as a special blessing in the best possible ways, 
as if she had reason to think it would be the last. 

And there was in her heart no wailing voice of self- 
reproach and misery, as the setting sun each day repeated 
to all human creatures, ‘‘ Another day is gone — gone — 
gone !”’ L. J. H. 


a. 





CINNAMON. 


CINNAMON is the inner bark of the younger branches of 
a sort of laurel which grows in the island of Ceylon, and 
other parts of the East Indies. Cassia is the bark of 
another laurel. It is thicker and coarser than cinna- 
mon, but of a similar taste. It is mostly imported from 
China. — Selected. 
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No. 4. — Jacon. 


No child can read the history of Jacob; without being 
pained and astonished by the deceit which he, by his 
mother’s advice and assistance, practised upon his old 
and blind father. Not only was it an act of deceit, but 
an act of treachery; for by it he deprived his elder bro- 
ther — to whom, according to the custom of the times, 
it belonged — of his father’s blessing. It was certainly 
a very great sin and a very great wrong, and such a sin 
as a truth-loving child sees at once. 

But are children never guilty of deceit? By deceit 
I do not now mean deliberate falsehood, — it is to be 
hoped that none of you.do that, — but a kind of decep- 
tion which you think is not as bad as lying, because it is 
not so open. 

For instance: Charlie is playing with his ball against 
the side of the house. The ball strikes against the 
window of an outer kitchen, and breaks it. No one is 
in the kitchen: no one knows it but himself and God. 
He goes away feeling very much to blame, and perhaps 
trying to gain courage to tell of it. In the meantime, 
a hen, walking round in search of food, flies into the low 
window, leaving one of her feathers sticking in the glass, 
and is found walking about the floor by the next person 
who enters the room. There is one of her feathers in 
the hole, and she must have broken the window. Charlie 
hears them all talking about it; and, finding it is believed 
that the hen did it, concludes to say nothing of his hand 
in the matter. This is deceit, though perhaps he could 
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not have deceived with less evil consequences to others. 
But his sin is the same. He will never see the hen 
quietly picking up her food, without a pang of self- 
reproach. He has deceived. 

A poor cat has very often to bear the credit of break- 
ing china, and knocking down little, light movables’; and 
children will stand. quietly, and see the poor creature 
whipped from the room for what they have done. 

There is something to us. very cowardly in this species 
of deception, in the fact that a child has not the moral 
courage to speak the truth, even though it be at the 
expense of punishment. A boy or girl, of a generous, 
noble spirit, would never consent to it. We have some- 
where read, that ‘‘ deceit was the essence of lying.”” By 
this is meant that it is worse than falsehood; and so it 
is, if there can be any thing worse. Surely it is as bad; 
and let no child flatter himself, that it is only a very 
little wrong to act a lie. 

If you look into your own hearts, I dare say many of 
you will remember something of the kind that you have 
done lately. If so, it is not too late to confess it now. 
Go. to your parents, and say that you have deceived 
them, but that you are sorry for it; and will not be 
guilty of any thing so wicked again. It may be a hard 
thing for you to do; but try it, and see if you do. not 
feel happier and more tranquil when it is done. See if 
you do not rest more quietly at night, and wake with a 
lighter heart in the morning. It. may grieve your, 
parents, too, to know that you have done wrong; but. it 
will not grieve them half so much if you confess. it, as if 
it is found out. 

Truth, depend upon it, children, is always the easiest 
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and the safest way. Each time that you confess a fault, 
it will be easier and easier to do so; but, each time you 
conceal one, it becomes harder and harder to own it. 
Truth is always respected, even in the smallest child; 
and there is nothing that will excuse deceit. We hear 
people talk of white lies and harmless deception; but 
children must remember one thing, that God is truth 
itself, and, in his pure sight, all lies are blacker than 
midnight-darkness, and no deception is harmless. 
ED. 





ANECDOTES OF LARGE SERPENTS. 


THE following adventure is narrated by Mr. Waterton, in 
his ‘‘ Wanderings” in Demerara and the adjacent parts 
of South America : — 

‘“T was sitting,”’ says he, ‘‘ with a Horace in my hand, 
when a negro and his little dog came down the hill in 
haste, and I was soon informed that a large snake had 
been discovered. I instantly rose up, and laying hold of 
the eight-foot lance which was close by me, ‘ Well, then,’ 
said I, ‘ we'll go and have a look at the snake.’ I was 
barefoot, with an old hat, check shirt, and trousers on, 
and a pair of braces to keep them up. The negro had 
his cutlass, and we ascended the hill; another negro, 
armed with a cutlass, joined us, judging from our pace 
that there was something to do. The little dog came 
along with us; and, when we had got about half a mile 
in the forest, the negro stopped, and pointed to a fallen 
tree. All was still and silent. I told the negroes not 
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to stir from the spot where they were, and keep the 
little dog in, and I would go and reconnoitre. I ad- 
vanced up to the place slowly and cautiously. The 
snake was well concealed; but at last L made him out. 
It was not poisonous, but large enough to have crushed 
any of us to death. On measuring him afterward, he 
was something more than fourteen feet long. This spe- 
cies of snake is very rare, and much thicker, in propor- 
tion to his length, than any other snake: in the forest, 
After skinning this animal, I could easily get my head 
into its mouth, as the singular formation of the jaws ad- 
mits of wonderful extension. 

‘On ascertaining the size of the game we had to en- 
counter, I retired slowly the way I came, and promised 
four dollars to the negro who had shown it to me, and 
one to the other who had joined us. Aware that the 
day was on the decline, and that the approach of night 
would be inconvenient for the dissection, a thought 
struck me that-I could take him alive. I imagined} if I 
could strike him with the lance behind the head, and. pin 
him to the ground, I might succeed in capturing him. 
When I told this to the negroes, they begged and. en- 
treated me to let them go for a gun, and bring more 
force, as they were sure the snake would kill some of 
us; but I had been in search of a large serpent for 
years, and now, having come up with one, it did not be- 
come me to turn coward. So, taking a cutlass from one 
of the negroes, and then ranging both behind me, I told 
them to follow me, I smiled as I said this; but they 
shook their heads in silence, and seemed to have but a 
bad heart of it. When we came to the place, the serpent 
had not stirred; but I could see nothing of his head, and 
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I judged by the folds of his body that it must be at the 
farthest side of his den. A. species of woodbine had 
formed a complete mantle over the branches of the fallen 
tree, almost impervious to the rain or the rays of the 
sun. Probably he had resorted to this sequestered place 
for a length of time, as it bore the marks of an ancient 
settlement. I now took my knife, determining to cut 
away the woodbine, and break the twigs in the gentlest 
manner possible, till I could get a view of his head. One 
negro stood guard close behind me with the lance, and 
near him the other with a cutlass. The cutlass which I 
had taken from the first negro was on the ground close 
by me, in case of need. After working in dead silence for 
a quarter of an hour, with one: knee all the time on the 
ground, I had cleared away enough to see his head. It 
appeared coming out between the first and second coils of 
his body, and was flat on the ground. ‘This was the 
very position I wished it to be in. I rose in silence, and 
retreated very slowly, making. a sign to the negroes to do 
the same. We were at this time about twenty yards 
from the snake’s den, I now ranged them behind me, 
and told him who stood next to me to lay hold of the 
lance the moment I struck the snake, and that the other 
must attend:my movements. It now only remained: to 
take their cutlasses from them; for I was sure, if I did 
not do this, they would be tempted to strike the snake in 
time of danger, and thus for ever spoil his skin. My 
heart, in spite of all I could do, beat quicker than usual ; 
and I felt those sensations which one has on board a mer- 
chant vessel in war-time, when the captain orders all 
hands on deck to prepare for action, while a strange ves- 
sel is approaching under suspicious colors. 
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‘‘We went slowly on in silence, without moving our 
arms or heads, in order to prevent alarm as much as pos- 
sible, lest the snake should glide off, or attack us in self- 
defence. I carried the lance perpendicularly before me, 
with the point about a foot from the ground. The snake 
had not moved; and, on getting up to him, I struck him 
with the lance on the near side, just behind the neck, 
and pinned him to the ground. That moment the negro 
next to me seized the weapon, and held it firm in its 
place ; while I dashed head foremost into the den to grap- 
ple with the snake, and to get hold of his tail before he 
could do any mischief. On pinning him to the ground, 
- he gave a tremendous loud hiss, and the little dog ran 
away, howling as he went. We had a sharp fray in the 
den: the rotten sticks flying on all sides, and each party 
struggling for superiority. I called out to the second 
negro to throw himself upon me, as I found I was not 
heavy enough. He did so, and the additional weight 
was of great service. I had now got firm hold of his 
tail; and, after a violent struggle or two, he gave in, 
finding himself overpowered. This was the moment to 
secure him. So, while the first negro continued to hold 
the lance firm to the ground, and the other was helping 
me, I contrived to unloose my braces, and with them tied 
up the snake’s mouth. ‘The snake, now finding himself 
in an unpleasant situation, tried to better himself, and 
set resolutely to work; but we overpowered him. We 
contrived to make him twist himself round the shaft of 
the lance, and then prepared to convey him out of the 
forest. I stood at his head, and held it firm under my 
arm; one negro supporting the belly, and the other the 
tail. In this order we began to move slowly toward 
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home, and reached it after resting ten times; for the 
snake was- too heavy for us. to support him, without 
stopping to reeruit our strength. As we proceeded on- 
ward, he fought hard for freedom; but it. was all in vain. 
The day was now too far spent to think of dissecting 
him; so, after securing his mouth, so that he could not 
open it, he was left to his fate till morning.” 

Another thrilling adventure, with a snake of the 
largest kind in South America, is related by a military 
correspondent of the “ Edinburgh Literary Gazette.’ 
This gentleman was at the time residing with a friend 
in British Guiana, and employed himself chiefly in 
shooting, and fishing in a neighboring river. One sultry 
day, tired with unsuccessful sport, he threw his lines, 
and drew his canoe to the river’s edge, for the purpose of 
refreshing himself in the water. Having done so, he 
stretched himself, half-dressed, on the benches of his 
boat, with his gun at his head loaded for a shot, if a 
chance should occur. In this position he fell asleep. 
‘T know not how long I may have slept,’’ he con- 
tinues; ‘‘but I was roused from my slumber by a 
curious sensation, as if some animal were licking my 
foot. In that state of half-stupor felt after immediately 
waking from sleep; I cast my eyes downward ; and never 
till my dying day shall I forget the thrill. of horror that 
passed through my frame on perceiving the neck and 
head of a monstrous serpent covering my foot with saliva, 
preparatory, as immediately flashed upon my mind, to 
commencing the process of swallowing me. I had faced 
death in many shapes, —on the ocean, on the battle- 
field; but never till that moment had I conceived it could 
approach me in a guise so terrible. For a moment, and 
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but a moment, I was fascinated. But recollection of my 
state soon came to my aid, and I quickly withdrew 
my foot from the monster, which was all the while glar- 
ing upon me, and at the same instant I instinctively 
grasped my gun, which was lying loaded beside me. The 
reptile, apparently disturbed by my motion, drew its head 
below the level of the canoe. I had just sufficient time 
to raise myself half up, pointing the muzzle of my piece 
in the direction of the serpent, when its neck and head 
again appeared, moving backward and forward, as if in 
search of the object it had lost. The muzzle of my gun 
was within a yard or two of it; my finger was on the 
trigger; I fired, and it received the shot in its head. 
Rearing up part of its body into the air with a horrible 
hiss, which made my blood run cold, and by its contor- 
tions displaying to my sight great part of its enormous 
bulk, which had hitherto escaped my notice, it seemed 
ready to throw itself upon me, and to embrace me in its 
monstrous coils. Dropping my gun, by a single stroke 
of the paddles, I made the canoe shoot up the stream 
out of his reach. Just as I was escaping, I could ob- 
serve that the shot had taken effect; for blood was 
beginning to drop from its head. But the wound ap- 
peared rather to have enraged than subdued him. Un- 
fortunately all my shot was expended, otherwise I would 
most certainly, at a respectable distance, have given him 
a salutation of the same kind as I had just bestowed. 
All that I have described passed in a much shorter time 
than I have taken up in recounting it. I immediately 
summoned help, and the snake was soon captured. It 
measured nearly forty feet in length.”” — Woodworth’s 
Youth’s Cabinet. 





A CHILD’S EVENING PRAYER. 
Selected. 


“ Jesus, tender Shepherd, hear me, 
Bless thy little lamb to-night ; 
Through the darkness, be thou near me, 
Watch my sleep till morning light.” 


Guardian angels, hovering by me, 
Let me in my dreams behold 

Your bright faces beaming o’er me, 
As you touch your harps of gold. 


Of Our Father, sing ye to me, 


Sweetly sing, angelic band; 
Sing of heavenly joys unto me, 
Tell me of the spirit-land. 


Now my sleepy eyes are closing, 
Angels, leave me not, I pray ; 
Close beside me, wait my waking, 
Angels, sweetest spirits, stay. 


Bend and kiss me — angels, kiss me, 
Oh! I feel that I am blest; 

Spirits, in my sleep caress me, 
Whilst I take my quiet rest. 


SILONA,. 








ANNIE GRAY’S JOURNAL. — No. 6. 


THuRspAY, 8. — Eddie and Emelia have gone with aunt 
Mary to make a visit at the old farm. We miss them 
very much. As to Eva, she helps herself to any thing 
she pleases, and says it is for Eddie: that, she thinks, is 
sufficient excuse. This morning at breakfast, she came 
out from the pantry with a large roll and a quarter of a 
cheese, one in each hand. She looked up at mother 
very seriously, saying, ‘‘One for Eddie, and one for 
mysef.”’ When mother told her to put them directly 
back, she shook her little wise head, and stood perfectly 
still. ‘‘ Does Eva wish to be naughty, and stand in the 
corner?’’ mother asked. At that she opened her eyes 
wide, and smiled; then shook her curls again, and walked 
straight into the corner, but held her treasures fast all 
the while. Such a funny little child! In a minute or 
two, she came running to mother with the bread and 
cheese, saying, ‘‘ Dood now,” and put up her dear little 
mouth to be kissed. We all kissed her; and father said, 
‘Don’t you wish you were all as ready to be good, 
Annie ?”’ 

Saturday, 10. — I think I am as ready to be good as 
Eva; but then I have so many troubling temptations. 
Last night, we played our favorite play so long, that I 
got sleepy, and forgot to say my prayers. In the night 
I woke up and remembered, and wondered if it would be 
right to say them then. Sometimes that play does make 
me forget, and then I feel afraid that it is a wrong kind 
of play. 
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Sunday, 11. — To-day it rained. I did not go to 
church ; so I read about the sheep and goats in Matthew. 
I don’t understand that chapter; but I like to read ita 
great many times, it sounds so beautiful and grand. 
After that, I played with Eva, and brushed and curled 
her hair. I never should be tired of doing that; but she 
gets quite out of patience, and only lets me do it for the 
sake of the stories I tell. She keeps begging mother to 
cut her curls off, they ‘‘ trouble” her so. Mother says 
she cut Emelia’s when she was a little older than Eva, 
because she was afraid she was growing vain of them; 
but she thinks now she cut too much vanity off; for 
Emilia doesn’t care at all about looking nice now. I 
wonder if Evya’s will ever be cut. I shall keep as many 
of them as I can get; for they make me think good 
thoughts, just as birds and flowers do. 

Monday, 12. — Last night, just at sunset, I sat alone 
in my room, and read in ‘‘ The Life of Christ,” and 
thought over all the wrong things I do, and about Grace, 
how good she is: I should think Jesus would love her. 
I asked God to make me more like her, so that by and 
by I may begin to be like Christ. Grace would never 
love me, if she saw my wicked feelings and actions some- 
times, and yet Jesus knows them ; but he knows that I do 
want to be good, very, very sah. I wonder how I can. 

Wednesday, 14. — This afternoon I lost my doll 
Rosa. Just as I was going to make her a white dress, 
May went off to play, and Esther had gone out with her 
mother. I tried to draw the picture of La Fayette from 
my library-book ; but I made him look more like a tiger, 
so shocking that it made my neck ache. I felt all dis- 
couraged and unhappy. ors wished me’ to take Eva 
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imto the garden. So Idid; but she would keep break- 
ing off flowers for Eddie, and walking over the straw- 
berry beds, till I was tired of her. And now, oh dear 
me! what shall I do with myself? 

Thursday, 15. — Rosa is found, and looks sweetly in 
her new dress. Esther has been in, and we have decided 
to send all our dolls to the seashore for a few weeks; so 
we are very busy making new summer clothes for them. 
Father has had a letter from Emelia, with a box of wild 
strawberries, which she picked herself before breakfast. 
Eddie is better; but he would send his love to no one 
but Eva. 

Sunday, 18. — Mr. and Mrs. Earniste stopped on 
their way out of town, to invite me there for a visit. If 
mother would go with me, I should admire it; but I 
shall be afraid there, I know, — so many strange 
people. 

Lizzie Howard whispered funny things to me in Sun- 
day-school about a queer-looking man near us; and I, 
and even Ella, laughed. Miss Everett took Lizzie close 
to her, and whispered something, which made her still ; 
but her eyes were brimful of fun all the time. 





CLOVES. 


Tux clove grows in Amboyna, as it once did over all the 
Molueca Islands; hut the Duteh destroyed those trees, 
in order to keep all the trade in their own power. It is 
the unexpanded.bud of a tree, similar to the laurel in 
height, and in the shape of its leaves. It had its name 
in France, because it looks much like a nail, called in 
French, clow. — Selected. 
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SIR. PHILIP SIDNEY. 


WE are about to give our young readers a slight sketch 
of one of the most remarkable and accomplished men of 
his time, — Sir Philip Sidney. Very few young people, 
we believe, know much, if any thing, concerning him; 
and we are induced for this: reason to introduce a short 
account of him inte our pages. 3 

Sir Philip Sidney lived nearly three hundred. years 
ago. He was born on the 29th of November, 1554, at 
Penhurst, in West Kent, England. His early years are 
said to have been full of promise, and to have displayed 
much natural genius. Lord Brooke, one of his dearest 
friends, writes of him thus: ‘‘ Of his youth I will report 
no other wonder but this, that though I lived with him 
and knew him from a child, yet I never knew him other 
than a man; with such staidness of mind, lovely and 
familiar gravity, as: carried grace and reverence above 
greater years. His talk ever of knowledge, and. his very 
play tending to enrich his mind; so as even his teachers 
found something in him to observe and: learn, above that 
which they had usually read or taught. His worthy 
father styled: him, in my: hearing, /umen familia sue; 
the light of his: family.” 

One of his tutors has it inseribed on his-tomb, that 
he was “ the tutor of Sir Philip Sidney.”’ “ He: culti- 
vated,’’ we are informed, “ not one art or one. selene; 
but the whole circle of arts and sciences.’ ‘‘ Such,”’ 
says another writer, ‘‘ was his appetite for learning, that 
he could never be fed fast. enough therewith; and. go 
quick and strong his digestion, that he soon turned. it 
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into healthful nourishment, and thrived healthfully 
thereon.” He-.is also described as being extremely 
beautiful; his hair not red, but a little inclining, a dark 
amber color. 

In May, 1572, when Sir Philip, then Mr. Sidney, 
was seventeen years of age, he obtained license from the 
queen to travel beyond the sea to perfect himself in 
foreign languages. At Frankfort he became acquainted 
with Hubert Languet, the companion of Melancthon, 
who quitted the office which he held under government, 
* without hope of hire or reward,” to become ‘‘a nurse 
of knowledge to this hopeful young gentleman.” <‘ Sir 
Philip neglected no opportunity that was offered him, on 
his route, of increasing his stock of accomplishments, 
which was already so extraordinary. At Vienna he 
learned horsemanship, and the several martial exercises 
of the age; and at Padua he applied himself to the stu- 
dies of geometry, astronomy, and the like sciences.’’ 

He returned in 1575, and became so necessary to the 
English court, ‘ that it seemed maimed without his com- 
pany.” His family, no less than society, acknowledged 
his superior learning and goodness. His father, in a let- 
ter to his second son Robert, uses the following language : 
** Follow the advice of your most loving brother. Imi- 
tate his virtues, exercises, studies, and actions: he is a 
rare ornament of his age, the very formular (pattern) 
that all well-disposed young gentlemen of our court do 
form also their manners and life by. In truth, I speak 
it without flattery of him or myself, he hath the most 
virtues that ever I found in any man. In your travels, 
these advices will I give you, not as mine, but as his 
practices. Seek the knowledge of the state of every 
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prince, court, and city, that you pass through. Once 
again L say, imitate him.’’ 

For the next ten years, Sir Philip was engaged: in 
various’ political: duties and in writing. At last, as he 
was forming a plan to go with some exploring expedition 
to the New World, Queen Elizabeth forbade it, and 
appointed him governor of Flushing, an important post, 
and: seaport: in Holland. This was in the year’ 1585. 
On the 22d of September, 1586; a small party of Eng- 
lish. soldiers; consisting of only five hundred men, who 
were on their march to relieve a small town called Zut- 
phen, encountered three thousand of the enemy; and a 
hard-fought battle took place, in which the English were 
victorious, but bought their victory dearly by the loss of 
Sir Philip Sidney, who was mortally wounded in the 
thigh. It is an act of his, while he was carried bleeding 
from the battle-field, which has made his name more 
glorious in our day, for an act of generosity, than for all 
his writings and accomplishments. A bottle of water 
was brought to him to quench his thirst; but, just as he 
had put it to his lips, a dying soldier was carried past 
him, who cast his eyes up most wishfully' to the water. 
Sir Philip removed. it before he had tasted it, and. gave 
it to the seldier, saying, ‘‘ Thy necessity is yet greater 
than mine.” One of. Sir Benjamin West's finest pic- 
tures illustrates this beautiful aneedote. 

It was) for some time doubtful whether the wound 
would prove: fatal; but, when: this was ascertained, . he 
remained: cheerful. and serene. He died-on the 16th of 
October, having endured: his painful illness. with. the 
most Christian fortitude. He bade his brother. a. most 
affecting. farewell,. saying to him, ‘‘ Above all, govern 
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your will and affections by the will and word of your 
Creator; in me beholding the end of this world, with all 
‘her vanities.”’ 

‘The whole English nation wore mourning for him for 
‘several months, and testified in every way their grief at 
‘his loss. 

His learning and his accomplishments are compara- 
‘tively but little remembered now; but his noble act of 

kindness to the wounded soldier is fresh in every one’s 
‘memory; and we may all learn from it how true it is 
that good actions are never lost, and that goodness is the 
only enduring greatness. ED. 


GRACE FOSTER TO ANNIE. 


S——., Oct. 9, 1850. 


“My dear little Annie, — You will call me the goose this 
‘time, I fear, when I tell you how glad we all were to get 
your letter. Papa came from the city, and hurried up 
the avenue with it in his hand. I read it, and cried and 
‘laughed, and finally went to our own room to get my 
“voice as clear as I could, before I read it to mamma. I 
could see mamma’s hand tremble a little when I carried 
‘the letter in to her; but I read it through steadily, and 
‘when I had finished, mamma said (there’s a drop of con- 
sdlation for you !), ‘‘ Dear little Annie, I used to think 
-she was of no use at home; but I believe her bright face 
did me more good than any thing else.’’ The first night 
you were away was dismal to us, very; though, of course, 
not so entirely so as to you. Katie slept with me; and, 
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when I went up to bed, she did not wake, as you always 
do, for a nice little talk; and I was so lonesome that I 
went into mamma’s chamber. There was mamma, hold- 
ing your little pincushion in her hand. You know 
how calm and quiet she is, and I could not bear to tell 
her how lonely I felt; but she drew me down to her 
couch, and kissed me and said, ‘‘ You’re all alone, Grace, 
to-night !’’ And then your sensible, wise, elder sister 
had to go off sobbing, without trusting herself to reply. 
I think papa seems to want something. He is surprised 
to go to his paper-drawer at night, and find his papers as 
he left them; he does not know what to do when his 
knife and pens are in their right places, and when he 
does not send two or three of us over the house for his 
pencil. He said to me yesterday, ‘‘ You arrange my 
study-table too nicely, Grace.” I laughed, and told 
him it was not arranged too nicely, but he wanted you 
to disarrange it. He patted my shoulder, and said he 
believed I was right. 

Wilmot has not said a funny thing since you went 
away. He began one the other morning at the breakfast 
table; but he happened to look at your place, and he could 
not goon. Harry and. Frank are quite dismal in their 
quietness, and walk in and out like statues. Out of the 
house, to be sure, they play at a great rate; but, in-doors, 
I hear no giggling in corners, I see no dressed-up old 
men, and am not obliged to besiege the ‘‘old man’s 
castle”’ in the great hall, and carry it off, lest the noise 
should disturb mamma. Annie, I verily believe, we 
have sent away the life of the house. I think one term 
will be enough for you to stay at Maplewood. © It will 
be enough for all the rest, that is certain. I am glad 
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Mrs: Clarkson has given you an older room-mate; for I 
think you: want always some one for a sort of regulator. 
I shall feel very much interested. to know more of her. 
Mamma was a.schoolmate of Julia and: Fanny’s: mother, 
and she says:she was one of the best girls she ever knew. 
Cousin Lucy came over here last night; and Katie ran 
tothe’ hall-door, and called to her, ‘‘ Annie dorn away! 
Amnie dorn away!” It. is so strange she should:tell 
her, and that she has never told any oneelse. She seemed 
to know how fond cousin Lucy was of you. She means to 
write to: you.a good long letter, shesays. I showed-her 
yours, and: she said it was’ “ perfectly characteristic.”’ 
O Annie! Alice Greene has:come back to school. She 
looks: paler, and more like a lily than ever; but she says 
she has not: been so well fora year. She has taken her 
old'seat: by me, and has been put in all my classes again: 
She has had all her beautiful hair shaved off, and wears 
acap. Should you not think she would look:strangely ? 
She has promised me one of her cut-off curls, and [shall 
send a piece of it to you. You know how fond Sidney 
is of tomatoes. The other day, when he was taking 
away the dish almost as full-as it was put upon'the table; 
T said, ‘‘ You will have a good dinner of tomatoes to-day; 
Sidney: Miss Annie is not here to eat. them now.”’ 
Sidney: showed every one of his shining white teeth, and 
answered; ‘“T would give all the tomatoes’ I could eat for 
a week to see her bright face!’’? What do you think of 
that, Annie? Are you not flattered to know that: Sid- 
ney prefers you to tomatoes! I went down to old 
Ruth’s yesterday? ‘‘ Where has Miss Annie been? Why 
does not she-come to see me?’ were her first words. I 
told her you-had gone to:school at Maplewood; and she 
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said that you had been there every day since early spring 
to read her the Bible. That is why you used to disap- 
pear so mysteriously after breakfast, and never wanted 
any one to join your walk. Ruth is very disconsolate, 
and I have promised to come once in a while. Wilmot 
proposes going himself. I do not believe he will rise 
early enough in winter to do that, and prepare for school 
too. 

Mamma says, that her greatest fear is that you will 
not spend Sunday properly. You must tell us all about 
it when you next write. Ina house where there are so 
many young girls, she says there must be very judicious 
management, or Sunday will be a lost day to them. The 
minister, Mr. F., used to be papa’s minister when he was 
a boy; and papa says he wants you to write an abstract 
of one of his sermons every Sunday, even if Mrs. Clark- 
son does not require it of you, unless your time is oecu- 
pied in some other way, under her direction. Only think 
of your locket with all our hair in it! It could not have 
been more than ten minutes after you left, hefore it came 
home. Mamma is going to send it to you by uncle 
William, the next time he comes here. It does seem 
very, very long before Christmas, and I fear I shall miss 
your advice very much in making my presents. Perhaps 
you will receive some new ideas from the girls at school; 
and, if so, you must communicate them to me. Mamma 
has just sent Katie tome with a message: ‘‘ Mamma wants 
to write in Dace’s letter.’’? Isn’t that nice, Annie? I 
must stop pretty soon to leave room for her. I am glad 
she feels able to send you a few lines; for I know how 
happy you will be to get them. Give my love to Mar- 
garet Clarkson, and tell her that though I suppose I am 
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not so’ well acquainted with her now as she is with me, 
yet I expect: to know a great deal of her through your 
letters: If you see any pretty fall leaves, please to save 
mesome. You know I want them for my vase:of grasses. 
If I could only hear your pleasant voice, — but I must be 
contented with a letter now and then. Your own dear 
GRACE. 
My precious little Annie, — You cannot tell how we 
have all missed you, and how I have longed to see your 
face, as I do the cheerful sunshine after a long storm. 
Yoa must tell Mrs. Clarkson that she must not let our 
sunshine be clouded ; and my little Annie must remember 
whence all the truest’ comfort springs, if she is sad and 
home-sick. You know how much I should love to write 
you a long letter, if my strength were equal to my will: 
but I must be patient, and you must keep a bright, 
cheerful spirit till you see your dear MAMMA. 
ED. 





ANECDOTE. 


In the French war of 1812, an officer of -the French 
army was dangerously wounded in the leg. The sur- 
geons, having consulted together, agreed that amputation 
was necessary. The general heard this information with 
the greatest composure. Among the persons’ who sur- 
rounded him, he saw his:servant, who showed the great- 
est sorrow for the unhappy accident. “Why are you 
so troubled, Germain ?”’ said: his master, smiling: “ it is 
a happy oceurrence for you; for now you will’ have only 
one boot to black.’’ — From the French. 
















THE ARETHUSA. 


Nort in gardens stately 

The Arethusa groweth ; 
Not by the way-side 

Her rarest beauty showeth. 


In wet, lonely meadows 
She waits for those who seek; 
Bending on her leafless stem 
Her crownéd head so meek. 


Her crystal purple petals 

With pearls and gold adorned, 
She looketh like a fairy 

Leaning on her wand. 


I think of fair, sweet children 

In strange places scattered, 
When I meet the Arethusa, 

With meadow damps all watered. 


When I weep to think of them, 
I dry my tears, and say 

That innocence must needs be safe, 
And dwell with God alway. 


Out of dreariest places 
It will an Eden make; 
Earth is still an Eden 
For its own dear sake. 
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ALWAYS READY TO FORGIVE. 


‘ FATHER says I may be the head of the house this 
whole day,”’ said Grace to six little boys who had come 
to the school-room door, and found it fast locked. 

Five boys dropped their books, and five caps went up 
into the air, in company with a loud hurrah. 

** But what shall I do, then?” asked the sixth boy, — 
he who had not dropped his satchel, nor sent up his 
shout and his cap. ‘‘ Are you going to keep school? I 
wonder what the master has gone away for. I should 
not think he ought to.”’ 

Grace laughed. ‘Poor papa!” said she. ‘‘ Here is 
one little man quite displeased.”’ 

“The master will be put in the naughty corner as 
soon as ever he gets home,”’ cried James, picking up his 
cap and books. 

All the boys laughed, — all. but one. They also 
declared themselves ready to obey Grace’s orders, — all 
but Nelson, who stood rattling the latch of the door, as 
if he felt himself injured by having a holiday. 

“7 am to give an account of you all and of myself 
to-night,’ said Grace. ‘‘ As for you, Nelson, if you are 
very anxious to go into the school-room, I can get the 
key for you; you can go in, and stay there. Only you 
must excuse me and the boys from keeping you com- 
pany. I have plenty of work for them to do: since they 
are so ready to trust me, I shall keep them very busy 
indeed.” 

** What are you going to do?” 

“Oh! go to your desk if you prefer, Nelson. You 
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may study all day, and welcome; and give in your own 
account to my father, when he comes home. I shall 
answer for my own doings, and for the boys who obey 
my orders.’’ 

“T did not say J would not do any thing you told me. 
I only want to know”’ 

‘“T had rather you would stay here, and do what you 
think rightest, of your own accord, Nelson, than come 
with us to question and find fault at every turn. It 
will be very tedious for me to have to fight a battle 
every time I ask you to do any thing, to settle the right 
and wrong of the matter.”” Grace laughed so good- 
naturedly as she said this, that Nelson could not take 
offence at it. But when the other boys, tired of waiting 
to be employed, took up the word, he grew very red, 
and looked very cross. 

‘‘ Nelson is for ever against a stump,” observed James. 

‘‘ And if you try to help him over or round it, look 
out, that’s all! ’’ said Sydney, ina loud whisper. ‘ He’s 
mad.” 

‘‘He will never let things go smoothly,” whispered 
Archibald; “‘he is just as angry when you let him 
alone, as if you meddled with him.’’ 

‘Yes; and when he has scolded a fellow enough 
about nothing, then he makes a parade of forgiving him ; 
and that means that he will not speak to him again for 
the day, unless he happens to forget. Forgive and 
forget is my rule; but he only takes half of it.” 

‘That would do, if he took the dast half, Michael,” 
said Alexander. 


‘There! ”’ cried Nelson, in tears; ‘‘there never was 
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anybody treated so like a dog as Tam. Here the boys 
have all taken up something against me, without my 
saying one word to offend them. It is always so, — 
always. Itis my lot. I can bear it, hope. I am not 
angry at all. I am ready to forgive everybody who is 
unkind to me.” 

“That is right,’’ said Grace, soothingly. ‘‘ No mat- 
ter; let them talk as they will.”’ 

** You think it is no matter! ‘You do not care, as long 
as they are kind to you, and everybody but me. You 
want me to stay in the school-room all day. Well, I can, 
since you do not like me. I should like to be with you; 
but it is no matter about that. I will try to be contented, 
here all alone, among the empty benches. It is rather 
hard; but I can bear it. I can forgive you, Grace. 
And I shall tell your father so, when I tell him how I 
passed the day by your orders.” 

There was a full chorus of voices, all on a high key, 
arguing with Nelson. Grace stopped them as soon as 
she could make her voice heard in the tumult. 

‘Nelson may stay here a few minutes,’’ said she. 
‘‘ When I have set all the boys a task, I shall come back 
to you, Nelson; and then, if I do not find you a little 
more reasonable, I shall laugh at you certainly.”’ 

Nelson folded his arms, and leaned his back against 
the school-room door. A great tear stood on each cheek, 
and his lips were twice as large as usual. He considered 
himself a very injured person, a perfect martyr; and, as 
long as anybody was in sight, he felt bound to be very 
dignified and miserable. 

As soon as he was alone, he began to feel very curious 
to know what the boys were to do. So he brushed off 
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his tears, and ran to look out at the door. Presently he 
saw James run at full speed to the barn, with an empty 
wheelbarrow. Then Sydney was seen to run to the 
garden, with a basket on his arm. Alexander and 
Michael walked off staggering under some boards and 
stakes ; and — what a comical sight !—- Archibald set off 
across the fields with a long stick over his shoulder, from 
which dangled a kettle, a tin coffee-pot, and several tin 
dippers and iron spoons. He carried, in addition to this 
clattering burden, a large empty pail, which gave him no 
little trouble, Nelson thought; for he tried every possible 
way of carrying it that could be thought of, — now 
poising it upon his shoulder, and then upon his head; 
sometimes kicking it along upon the grass. At last he 
put it over his head like a great cap. He cut a droll 
figure; and Nelson was watching him with merry eyes, 
when he suddenly stepped into a hole, and fell down 
plump. ‘Haw, haw, haw!” roared Nelson; and “ha, 
ha, ha! ’’ echoed Grace at his elbow. 

‘Why, you are just like a ghost or a fairy, your step 
is so light!’’ said Nelson. ‘‘I did not know anybody 
was near me, I am sure, or thinking ahout me, either, 
I thought”? —— 

“But you see you were not forgotten,” said Grace, 
quickly; ‘‘so do not try to get a long, sulky face on, 
after such a good laugh as we had just now. Come, 
have you made up your mind to be one of my work- 
men?” 

‘““T would, but” 

‘Ah! you are afraid I shall give you too much work 
to do,” 

‘‘No, indeed! I would do any thing for you, Grace, 
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you are so good and so pleasant. Besides, the master 
said Re Se 

“Oh! you need not mind that. He only gave me 
the authority that I might keep the boys out of mischief. 
Now you are one whom I need not keep under my eye 
for that. You are not mischievous. You are the most 
steady, conscientious little person I know. I can leave 
you on parole here at home, if you prefer. I can trust 
you.” 

‘Thank you,” said Nelson, smiling in spite of himself. 
*T'll stay at home, and study, if you please, then.”’ 

“It would please me better to see you enjoying your- 
self with us.” 

‘But the boys do not want me with them. It is 
always the way. I can forgive them. But I do not 
wish to force myself into their company. I can do very 
well alone. I will not spoil all their fun, as Archie says 
Ido.” And a big tear tumbled hastily out of Nelson’s 
eye, while he was endeavoring to draw his handkerchief’ 
out of his pocket to catch it. 

** Did not Archie look droll, all in a sad with the 
bucket and the coffee-pot?”’ Grace’s laugh was 80 
merry that Nelson could not resist it, and laughed 
too. 

“That is a pléasant sound,” said Grace. ‘‘ Let the 
boys hear you laugh so, instead of grumbling, and look- 
ing so,”” — here she put on a very dismal face, — ‘ and 
see if they will not like to have you with them.” 

“Oh! Inever grumble till they make me do it. And 
I am always ready to forgive. The fault is not in me.” 

“Think how much more likely it is that the fault is 
in one than in five.” 
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‘‘T have not done any thing to vex them, I am sure. 
I never wish to do it, at least.’ : 

‘No. ‘You do not tease the boys or me. . You never 
play off practical jokes, to cause anybody an unpleasant 
sensation, for fun. You do not say irritating things. 
You never sneer, You are obliging and sympathizing. 
You are a very good sort of boy, really. Now, why do 
not the boys like such a companion ?”’ 

‘‘T should be glad if I knew.”’ 

‘Tt is because you are captious.”’ 

 Captious ?”’ 

‘“‘T mean particular ; apt to take exceptions, and to 
think yourself imposed upon.” 

‘No, I am not; only they are always plaguing me. 
They”? —— 

“We are talking about you now, to try and see in 
what respect you are different from them.” 

‘‘ At least I am always ready to forgive, if I am quick 
to take offence. And I take care not to give offence.’’ 

‘‘ You give offence by always questioning the propriety 
of what other people may do or intend.’’ 

‘That is because I wish to do right myself, and sup- 
pose they do.” | 

‘But when others question the propriety of any thing 
you do, you will not bear it. You think you must be in 
the right, because you wish to be so. On the other 
hand, you would be monitor, without leave asked; and 
are mightily displeased when we snap our fingers at you, 
little man. We are all older than our adviser.’’ 

‘But may I never speak, never express my opinion? , 
I think it is too bad, if I am to be despised for being a 
month or two younger than Michael and Archie.” 
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186 THE DISCONTENTED BITTERN. 
“Oh! you may speak. We all can speak freely. 
You need not get into a quarrel always by your manner 
of speaking, however; nor be offended when we speak, 
either.” 

“‘T am never in a pet when yow find fault with me, 


Gracie, you are so siniling and pleasant all the while.” 
ARE, 
(To be continued.) 





THE DISCONTENTED BITTERN, 


A FABLE. 


A BITTERN was dissatisfied with his condition. He did 
not love to be living in swamps, and eating all manner 
of reptiles. He wanted to live in the orchard like the 
robin, and be a favorite with everybody. ‘‘ Bitterns can 
sing as well as robins,”’ said he; ‘‘ and I have no notion 
of being confined to a marsh, and catching fever and ague 
all my days.” So he started for the orchard, partly 
flying and partly running at full speed, and determined 
to build him a house, like the robin, on an apple-tree. 
He was engaged in this business the next day, when 
some one from the cottage near by saw him, and shot 
him, so that his wing was broken. Then he was glad 
to hobble back to his old home in the swamp, and go 0 
eating frogs and worms again. 

Moral. — Sometimes, when we complain of our con- 
dition in life, Providence allows us to change it, but 
shows us that we were perhaps quite as well off before. — 

Woodworth’s Stories about Birds. 
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OUR MARY. 


°*Trs not that her face is fair, 
Hid by curls of golden hair ; 
"Tis not that her eyes are bright, 

Sparkling with a diamond’s light ; 
Nor for cheeks where colors vary, 
That we love our darling Mary. 





’Tis not that her voice is clear, 
Ringing bird-like on the ear ; 
Nor for form of witching grace, 
Suiting well her lovely face ; 
Nor for step like smallest fairy, 
That we love our little Mary. 





Tis what lights her gentle eyes, 
Lifts her voice in melodies, 
Makes her footsteps light and free, 
Keeps her ever full of glee, 

Yet so tender, kind, and wary, 
That we love in cheerful Mary. 





"Tis the love that beams on all 
Who within her presence fall; 
Tis the glowing, generous heart, 
Loth to hide its joys apart, 

And of good deeds never chary, — 
These we love in darling Mary. 


WALTER HOWARD. 


‘‘FaTHER,” said Walter Howard one evening, after he 
had been sitting for some time in deep thought, “‘I have 
been reading in my history to-day an account of Sir 
William Wallace, and I have been wishing that I could 
do something to show as great a devotion to my country 
as he did.”’ 

‘You do not mean to say that you wish your country 
required the assistance that his did, do you?” asked his 
father. 

“Why, not exactly,” replied Walter ; ‘‘ but you know, 
father, if I loved my country ever so well, I have no 
way of showing it, as Wallace or Washington had.” 

“ Not in the same way perhaps that they had; but do 
you think there is no way of showing love to one’s coun- 
try, except by fighting for it?” 

‘‘T suppose there may be other ways; but have you 
not told me, sir, that Washington was the benefactor of 
his country, and that all Americans ought to cherish his 
memory with gratitude ?”’ 

“Certainly, Walter. Washington was, in the truest 
sense, the benefactor of his country; but you remember 
he deserved this title, not only for fighting one battle, 
but also for forming our laws and regulating our govern- 
ment.”’ 

“But, father, though this might have done as much 
good, there was not half the glory in it that there was in 
making us free.”’ | 

‘‘Washington did not look merely for glory in the 
good he did,” said Mr. Howard. ‘The consciousness of 
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acting rightly was a greater source of happiness to hima 
than Alexander could ever have felt with a world at his 
feet. If we only do, my son, all the good we can in the 
sphere in which we are placed, our merit is as great in 
the eye of Heaven as though we were like Wallace or 
Washington.”’ 

Walter was silent, and sat for some time without 
speaking. At last he said, ‘‘ But how can I do good to 
anyone? I have been trying to think of some way, but 
I do not know any.”’ 

‘‘Do you not remember something that I have often 
wished you to do, Walter?”’ inquired his mother. 

‘Why, no, mother. What can Ido for you? Iean’t 
think of any thing.”’ 

‘Do you not recollect what your mother said yester- 
day, when you pulled the book so angrily from your 
little sister ?”’ said his father. 

‘Oh, yes! she told me she wished I would subdue 
my temper.’’ Walter blushed as he said this; for he 
remembered how much he had been to blame. 

“There is a way, then,” rejoined Mr. Howard, “ in 
which you can both do good to yourself and make those 
around you more happy. You must conquer this enemy, 
before you can expect to be either beloved or useful.” 

“T am sure I will try,” said Walter; and, full of this 
good resolution, he took the light, and, after bidding his 
father and mother good night, went up to bed. 

He rose the next morning, determined not to be angry 
once during the day. It is true he found it difficult at 
first to overcome even small temptations. He could 
hardly repress his anger when his brother tore by 
accident the kite he had just been making, or when his 
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sister mislaid the penknife he had lent her. But he did 
succeed; and those who know how hard it is to overcome 
these trials of temper will know the effort it cost him. 
By degrees it became easier to him; but once his good 
resolutions were almost forgotten. 

He had been busy for some time, during all his leisure 
hours, in making a little boat, and had at length finished 
it. The next Saturday afternoon, he went with his little 
brother Frank to sail it in a pond near his father’s house. 
It was a beautiful afternoon, with just enough breeze to 
carry his boat along delightfully. Frank was in high 
spirits. ‘‘ Only stand upon this hill, Walter,” he called: 
‘*it looks a great deal better here. I should think it was 
a real ship, if it was only a little larger. I never saw a 
handsomer one.’’ Walter admired as much as Frank 
could desire, and they enjoyed themselves highly, till a 
party of boys came to the spot. 2 

“Ts that the boat you told me about?’’ cried one. 
“Why, what a silly looking thing it is! My brother is 
going to make me one twice as large.”’ 

Walter felt rather hurt at this; but he determined not 
to mind it, and was taking the boat up to carry it home, 
when one of the other boys said, ‘‘ Don’t go away, 
Walter : I want to see the boat, and I can fix that sail so 
that it will look a great deal better.” . 

‘Tt looks no more like a boat than it does like a 
_house,’”’ said George Walker, the boy who had first 
spoken. ‘‘If I were in your place, I would throw it 
away, and done with it.”’ 

Walter felt his anger rising; but, just then, Frank 
ealled him away to get a water-lily that he could not 
reach. When he came back, he found George going 
away with his boat in his hand. 
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‘What are you going to do with it?” called Walter. 

‘“T want to carry it, and sail it the other. side of the 
pond,” answered George. 

“T want to carry it home now,’’ replied Walter, with 
as much composure as he could assume: ‘‘it is time for 
me to go.” 

‘Take it, then,”’ said George, angrily, ‘‘ you are an 
ill-natured fellow.”” So saying, he flung it down with so 
much force that one of the masts was broken. 

To see all his labor thus destroyed in a moment was 
more than Walter could bear. The color rushed to his 
cheeks, and he raised his hand to give George a blow. 
Then the thought of his father’s words came to his mind, 
“You must subdue your temper, before you can expect 
to be either beloved or useful.” His feelings were so 
excited that he scarcely knew what he did; but he 
resolved to resist temptation. With one effort he 
snatched up his boat, and, though he heard one of the 
boys say, ‘‘ What a coward!” he did not stop till he 
reached home. ‘‘I haye done right,” thought he; and 
that thought rewarded him for all he had suffered. 

In the evening, Frank told his father and mother of 
Walter’s “‘ trial,”’ as he called it, and then there was an 
approving smile on the faces of both. 

‘My son,” said his father, ‘‘ go on as you have begun, 
and you will soon find fewer temptations. You have 
even a more important victory to achieve than Washing- 
ton or Wallace; and I am glad to see that thus far you 
have succeeded so well. For, believe me, nothing is of 
so much importance to yourself, — nothing will make you 
so useful to your fellow-creatures, and so acceptable in 
the sight of God, as self-conquest. D. F. A. 
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ANSWERS TO THE FLOWER ENIGMA. 


We were very happy indeed to receive poetical answers to the 
pretty enigma in our last, and we here give them to our readers. 
When we can find another enigma as good, we shall publish it. 


I. 


‘‘ TAKE one,” — yes, and that is the plain letter J; 

“ And fifty’ is L,-——this you will not deny ; 

Putting “‘ nothing between,’’ which is round letter O, 

Gives one-half of the answer I'll presently show. 

** One-fifth of a score’’ is the last letter, E ; 

So the “‘ one-third of ten” is the first letter, 7: 

By the prefix of five, which is V, you’re aware, 

We have VrioxeT, — dear little ** blossom”’ so “ fair.” 
8. 


II. 


Ir five precedes those letters five, 

We first do have a V; 

Then one we take, which makes an J; 

And nothing next you see — O. 

Nothing must come ’twixt fifty and one, 

And fifty makes an L; 

So if I take one-fifth of “ score,” ' 

The letter e I spell — E. 

** One-third of ten”’ gives #, I’ll bet — T. 

And so I have my ‘‘ Vrio.er.” E. ©, C. 
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MAY. 


Let me say a few words to my young friends abopt May, 
and about May-day in particular. May, in old England, 
is a beautiful month; there — 


«The cowslip and the snowdrop are over all the hill,” 
and — 


«The honeysuckle round the porch has woven its wavy bowers ; 
And by the meadow-trenches blow the faint, sweet cuckoo- 
flowers ; 
And the wild marsh-marigold shines like fire in the swamps and 
hollows gray.” 


But here, the only flower in abundance is the sweet little. 
May-flower, which grows only in particular spots, and,. 


sometimes perhaps, a few small violets, and, if the season. 
be very forward, some columbines. Our last day of May 

corresponds more to the English May-day ; but the little 

people do not seem to like it as well. We remember 

sharing in the same feeling; but, surely, if you want 

flowers, then is the time for them. Violets in -showers, 

houstonias so sprinkled over the ground that you cannot 

step without treading on them, anemones, wild lilies of. 
the valley, dog-tooth violets, wild geraniums, the sweet- 

est of columbines, and the fragrant, rose-shaped barberry 

blossom! Arye not these worth waiting for? 

But if all my little friends think to the contrary, and 
if May-day must be the first day of the month, and not 
the last, let me say a word in behalf of all your good 
mothers. Do not try to tease them to allow you, young 
ladies, to wear white dresses, with no shawls or very thin 


ones, and no head-dress but a crown of flowers; and 
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you, young gentlemen, to appear in thin, white trousers. 
The wind will most likely blow from the east, even if the 
day is fair; and a racking cough is not to be taken in 
exchange for the brightest May-days that were ever 
thought Of. 

Go Maying, then, my children, and welcome, if there 
is no other objection, of which we who do not know you 
cannot be the judge; but go sensibly. If you desire, 
as was the English custom of two or three centuries past, 
to wash your faces in the May-dew before the sun has 
risen, away with you; and may you have a merry time! 
But wear a pair of good, stout shoes, or, best of all, a 
pair of India-rubbers; for the grass is apt to be wet in 
the early morning, as we can testify; and have a com- 
fortable shawl pinned’ about your necks, or wear thick 
jackets, good, stout calico or woollen dresses, and strong, 
dark trousers. Then you will have a grand time. Then 
you can run in the woods, without fear of getting wet or 
soiled or torn. Take my word for it, little girls and 
boys; and try it. 

We like to have the opening spring celebrated ; and to 
see the May-poles and banners and wreaths. We like to 
see the queen, looking half glad and half bashful, walk- 
ing at the head of her merry company; and we never 
wish to put a check to the innocent enjoyment of young 
people; but we think that perhaps a word of caution ina 
printed book will aid the wishes of considerate and care- 
ful mothers. 

A happy May-day to you all, then! We sincerely 
hope with you, that it will be a sunshiny one, and that 
the season may be forward enough to furnish you with 
abundance of flowers. ED 





THE CHILD’S ANGEL. 
Selected. 


I know a kindly angel, 
He roams the wide world o’er; 
Though seen by none, all seeing, 
He goes from door to door, 
He comes from heaven, his native home; 
*Tis God, our Father, bids him come. 


Where’er, in all his wanderings, 
He finds a gentle child, 
The joy of friends and parents, 
So patient, good, and mild, 
In that bright home he long will dwell, 
And bless the child he loves so well. 


All day he’ll smile so sweetly ; 
And then, when night draws nigh, 
Will bid him softly slumber, 
And close his weary eye, 
And watch through all the silent night, 
Around his couch, till morning light. 


In Germany the boys on May-day make long horns 
from the bark of the elm, which they call Schalmeien, 
get upon all the hill-tops, and make a most singular 
clamor with them. — William Howitt. 





THE SHABBY COAT. 


‘Come, Harry, put on your coat, and go to school,” 
said Mrs. Cary, one winter’s morning, when the children 
were lingering round the breakfast table and fire; ‘ you 
were almost late yesterday, you know.” 

Master Harry, a stout boy of ten years old, got up 
with some reluctance, and was moving slowly to the 
door, when his good intentions seemed to fail; and he 
faced round to his mother, declaring that he hadn’t any 
coat, or at least none that was fit to wear. 

‘Poor boy! said Mrs. Cary, gravely, ‘it is bitter 
weather to be without a coat.” 

At the tone of his wife’s voice, Mr. Cary looked up 
from his newspaper; and, seeing only that Harry was 
delaying, said pretty decidedly, ‘‘ Come, Master Hal, be 
off;’’ and Harry knew there was no more to be said in 
the parlor. So he slowly moved into the entry, and, giv- 
ing the door a bang which made it open again, was heard 
muttering, to the hat-tree apparently, that ‘it was a hor- 
rid coat.” ‘* What ails that boy, my dear?” said Mr. 
Cary, whose standard of obedience and hardiness was 
high; ‘‘I hope he is not growing up a little dandy.” 

‘‘T trust not,”’ said Mrs. Cary; and then, seeing that 
Hal was obliged to come back into the parlor after his 
books, made a sign to her husband to take no notice of 
him. Hal came in rather red in the face, wearing a good 
stout coat, with warm cape and collar, which, in all the 
snowballing and sledding of the previous winter, had cer- 
tainly grown rather shaggy, and which had been length- 
ened in the arms to suit his increased dimensions. “I 
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don’t wonder you feel bad at going out without a coat 
this weather,” said Mrs. Cary, continuing, while she 
spoke, to wipe the breakfast-cups. Harry, rather con- 
founded at his mother’s manner, said, “‘Why! I’ve got 
mine on.” 

“T know it,”’ said Mrs. Cary; ‘‘but such a poor, 
thin thing as that is hardly any protection.”’ 

At this moment Hal caught sight of his father’s face 
behind the newspaper, and, with 4 singular wriggle of his 
body, broke out; ‘‘ Don’t, mother! I do hate to be 
laughed at.”’ 

‘‘And I do hate to have you ridiculous,” said Mr. 
Cary. 

“ Well, father, Bill Loring said my coat was ridicu- 
lous, and called me ‘short sleeves,’ and so did all the 
boys.” 

‘Well, run now, my boy,” said his mother; ‘“ and 
come home after school; for I want you to do something 
for me.”’ 

Harry departed; and Mr. Cary, after folding his 
newspaper, and remarking to his wife that it was a 
severe day, and she must wrap up well if she went out, 
left the parlor. 

About half-past twelve, Harry appeared again in the 
parlor, rather cold, but well pleased with the prospect of 
going out with his mother. 

‘‘ Where are you going, mother?’’ said he, as he saw 
his mother filling a basket. with various things not used 
for fashionable visiting, — such as some old shoes, a jac- 
ket of Harry’s, and some tea, —and then directing the 
servant to bring up what cold meat there was in the house, 
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which was wrapped in a cloth, and also put into the 
basket. i 
‘‘T can fasten the cover down,” said he, and imme- 
diately bestirred himself to drive in a willow-twig, which 
fastened it. 
‘¢ Well, are you warm enough to carry it?”’ said Mrs. 
Cary. 
““T guess so,”’,—and Harry lifted it, and manfully 
trudged off by his mother’s side. 
‘‘ Down this way, dear,’’ said Mrs. Cary, turning into 
a long street of ordinary-looking houses, and from that 
into another, which crossed one of the business-streets of 
the city. Carts were passing back and forth, women 
looking up from the cellars, children squabbling on the 
-sidewalks, and a policeman standing at the corner ; alto- 
~gether, it was quite a different place from any where 
Harry had ever been; and he kept close to his mother’s 
side. ‘Can you tell me where Mrs. Oxford lives?” 
said Mrs. Cary to two women who were coming out of a 
small shop. ‘‘ No, ma’am.’” “She lives up here,”’ said 
.a little girl standing at the bottom of a dark staircase that 
opened to the street. ‘‘ Will you show me the way up?” 
asked Mrs. Cary; and the child very carefully led them 
up five flights of stairs, which seemed to Harry ‘“ pitch 
dark,’’ and, opening a door, said that was Mrs. Oxford’s 
room, and asked if she should stop to lead them down. 
Mrs. Cary laughed, and said ‘‘No;’’ thanked her for 
showing the way, and then turned into the room. There 
were four people in it, and only two chairs, which was 
the first thing which struck Harry. In a large, open 
chimney, was a very small fire, over which a woman, with 
her face tied up, was leaning. One boy was sitting at a 
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table, where were some scraps of bread and cold potatoes : 
another, who was evidently deformed, sat on a heap ot 
bedclothes in the corner; and another was making figures 
in the frostwork on the window. It was the only room 
they had; and the heap of clothes in the corner, the 
only bed for the four. Mrs. Cary, who had inquired 
about the woman before, gave her what she had brought, 
promised her some work the next week, and told her to 
send one of her boys to her the next day, as she found 
that none of the boys had any clothes but such as they 
had on. Harry stood very still against the wall, while 
his mother was talking with Mrs. Oxford; and, when 
Mrs. Cary began to speak with the children, he was still 
silent, and very ready to go when his mother had done. 
They made their way down stairs, and turned homewards. 
Mrs. Cary was silent for some time; for she was thinking 
how she could best help the poor woman ; and presently, 
seeing that Harry looked rather solemn, asked him how 
he should like to live in such a place as that. 

‘“Ugh!”? was Harry’s answer, “not at all.” 

“Have you got any old books you have done with ? 
Mrs. Oxford says that sick boy is very fond of reading.” 

“Yes, ’m, some Rollo-books.”’ 

‘‘ Well, get them for me to-night, because one of the 
hoys will be up to-morrow.” 

‘‘ How can they sleep all in that bed?” said Harry ; 
“there wasn’t any bedstead.’’ 

‘ Nor any mattress either,”’ said Mrs. Cary. ‘‘ They 
are very destitute. Mrs. Oxford told me the boys had 
no clothes in the world but such as they had on, — worse 
off even than you are, you see.” 

Harry made no reply; unless rubbing the basket he 
carried, against the wall, were intended as a reply. 
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‘Well, mother,’’ said he, in about five minutes, “I 
don’t like to have the boys laugh at me.”’ 

‘“‘That’s just it, my boy,” said Mrs. Cary; ‘‘it’s the 
boys you're afraid of, not the cold, nor your old coat.” 

“T ain't afraid.” 

‘“‘T should say you were, dear, afraid of being laughed 
at.”’ 

‘‘ Well, the boys call it a mean old coat.’’ 

‘* My dear, dear son,’’ said Mrs. Cary, sitting down in 
her own large chair, — for with walking and talking they 
had reached home, —and taking both Harry's hands in 
hers, “‘do use your own good wits about such things; 
take the boys’ laughing good-humoredly. Let them 
laugh; it does you no harm; but, when you are tempted 
to think yourself badly off, remember what you have 
seen to-day. You must have sense enough to bear to be 
laughed at, and sense to be thankful for your lot. Look 
round this room, and think of Mrs. Oxford’s sick son 
crouched in the corner.’’ 

Harry looked up at his mother, and saw the tears in 
her eyes; but she kissed him, and told him to make hin- 
self neat for dinner, and then get out what he had for 
the boys. | M. E. 


SHALL crime bring crime for ever, 
Strength aiding still the strong? 
Is it thy will, O Father! 
That man should toil for wrong? 
‘* No,” say thy mountains; ‘* No,” thy skies: 
** Man’s clouded sun shall brightly rise, 


And songs be heard instead of sighs.” 
Ebenezer Elliot. 
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QUICKSILVER. 


QUICKSILVER is sometimes found in its fluid state, in the 
crevices of those slaty substances from which it is ex- 
tracted. When found in a fluid state, it is in small 
quantities, and seldom more than a few drops together, 
exuding from the roofs or sides of the mines; though 
sometimes a hollow in the rock has been so situated as to 
catch a large quantity: this is very pure, and is called 
virgin mercury. The miners are sometimes gladdened 
with the bursting out of a drop or two, which increases 
to a stream like a cord im size, and which will‘run for 
several days together. 

The principal mines of quicksilver are in Hungary, 
Friuli, in the Venetian parts of Italy, andin Spain. But 
it happens conveniently for the gold mines of South Am- 
erica, that there is a considerable store of it in Peru. 

The most usual form in which it is found, would not 
show what it is to the unpractised eye. It is intimately 
combined with sulphur, and has then the appearance of a 
reddish stone. In this state it is called cinnabar. This 
is pounded and washed. 

The entrance to the quicksilver mines of Friuli is on a 
level with the streets of the town, from which the descent 
is by ladders, into pits, ninety fathoms or one hundred 
and eighty yards deep. Being so low, they are liable to 
inundations of water; powerful engines are constantly at 
work, to keep them fit for the miners. The mercury 
itself produces diseases of a dreadful nature, which are 
often very fatal. 

The ore in the mine of Juan Cabelaca, in Peru, resem- 
bles a brick half burned. This is broken, and exposed 
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to a considerable heat, which drives the mercury off in 
smoke, which passes into vessels filled with water. The 
water condenses the smoke; the particles of quicksilver in 
it sink to the bottom, and are taken out pure. 

Mercury is the heaviest body in nature, next to gold and 
platina. It is very fluid, separating with the utmost ease. 

As quicksilver is so necessary in the refining of gold 
from the ore, it must have been of great importance to 
Spain, when she had the mines of Mexico. Almaden, 
in the province of La Mancha in Spain, is the principal 
mine, which was wrought only on account of the king, 
to send over to America to assist in working his gold and 
silver mines there. 

In 1784, a great inundation took place, owing to some- 
thing amiss in the machinery which should have carried 
off the water. You may judge of the importance of this 
substance, when you learn that Spain was then obliged 
to apply to Austria for no less a quantity of quicksilver 
than six thousand hundred-weight every year, for six 
years, till the Spanish mines could be cleared, and got 
into proper order for working again. 
~ One considerable mine of quicksilver is at Idria, a town 
of Carniola, a province of Austria, not far from the upper 
part of the Adriatic, or Gulf of Venice. 

This mine was not known till 1497: when the mode 
of its discovery was rather curious.*: A few coopers inha- 
bited that part of the country for the convenience of being 
near the woods. One day, one of them having made a 
new tub, and being desirous to prove its soundness, placed 
it where the water dripping from the rock might fall into 
it; in the morning it seemed to stick to the ground; and 
at first he, in his superstition, thought it was bewitched: 
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however, examining it more ¢losely, he found something 
fluid, but shining and very heavy, at the bottom of the 
water in his tub. Not knowing what it was, he took 
some of it to a neighboring apothecary, who shrewdly . 
gave the man a trifle, and bade him bring all he could 
find of that odd stuff. The story, however, soon became 
public; and a company was formed for searching the 
mountain, and working the mine. 

We will conclude this account by quoting an interest-~ 
ing description, by a traveller, of a descent into this quick- 
silver mine of Idria in Germany : — 

‘‘Tmagine to yourself a hole in the side of a mountain, 
about five yards over; down this you are lowered, in a 
kind of bucket, to more than a hundred fathoms, the pro- 
spect growing still more gloomy, yet still widening, as 
you descend. At length, after swinging im terrible sus- 
pense for some time in this situation, you reach the bot- 
tom, and tread on the ground, which, by its hollow sound 
under your feet, and the repeated noise of the echo, seems 
thundering at every step you take. 

‘Tn this gloomy solitude, you are enlightened by the 
feeble gleam of lamps here and there dispersed; yet I 
could scarcely discern any thing for some time, not even 
the person who came to show me these scenes of horror. 

‘ From this description, I suppose you have but a dis- 
agreeable idea of the place; yet it is a palace compared 
with the appearance of the inhabitants. As they are, in 
general, criminals condemned for life to this task, they 
are fed at the public expense; but they seldom consume 
much provision, as they lose their appetites in a short 
time, and die in about two years, from a contraction of 
the joints.”” — Selected. 
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No. 5. — Joseru. 


Wiru the history of Joseph’s life, every child is familiar; 
but it is to one point in his character that we would 
call your attention, — his forgiveness of injuries. And 
in order to understand fully how beautiful his spirit of 
forgiveness was, you must remember that Christ had not 
then lived, that he had not taught the world, — “ Love 
your enemies, bless them that curse you, and pray for 
them that despitefully use you and persecute you.’’? You 
must remember, too, that the old Jewish law was, ‘ An 
eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth;’”? and a man was 
considered as only doing perfectly right who revenged 
an injury on a neighbor. How remarkable, then, is 
Joseph’s conduct! When his brethren came to buy corn, 
he fed them with food from his own table, and restored 
them their money. No wonder that they were not able 
to understand such a spirit. ‘* Now, therefore, be not 
grieved nor angry with yourselves that you sold me 
hither ; for God did send me before you to preserve life.” 
And when Jacob was dead, his brothers feared that he 
would then take his revenge, and sent a messenger to him 
to ask his forgiveness. ‘‘ Fear not,” is his answer; “1 
will nourish you and your little ones.”’ 

This is the spirit which should be in every family and 
in every school. If any one injures you, forgive them. 
There is one way of forgiving people, which we have been 
able to show you in the story which is concluded n this 
number: it is the forgiving without the forgetting but 
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the more entirely you forget an injury, the more perfectly 
you forgive it. There is an anecdote of Cato, the old 
Roman philosopher, which tells us that once some one 
struck him in the bath; but that, when the person re- 
turned, an hour afterwards, to ask his pardon, Cato had 
forgotten it. This is the true spirit which will make 
every one happy who cultivates it, and will make all such 
a person’s friends happy. A whole life is none too long 
to acquire it. Then, children, begin now. ‘Try to 
forget the unkind words or the rude behaviour of your 
playmates towards yourself. It may not be easy at first 
to meet a person who has ill-treated you, with a smile, 
as if he had never injured you; and it will take.a long 
time to forget a wrong, when yok see before you a per- 
son who has wronged you. But remember how sublime 
a virtue it is. Remember that the life of our Saviour 
was one long forgiveness. Read the beautiful lamenta- 
tion of Jesus over Jerusalem, over the city of his ene- 
mies: ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem! thou that killest the 
prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto thee; how 
often would I have gathered thy children together, even 
asa hen gathereth her chickens under her wings! and ye 
would not.” And then, when Christ was in his last 
agony, how beautiful, how holy, his departing prayer for 
those who had tortured him: ‘Father! forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do.” 

O children! is it not worth while to try to attain a 
temper and disposition whose fruits are as beautiful as 
these? Christ was sent as an example; and though no 
one can ever be perfect as he was, yet we see how beau- 
tiful holiness was in him; and even the youngest of you 


can try to imitate him. Read over and over again, then, 
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all his blessed lessons of forgiveness, till your hearts are 
filled with the same spirit; and then try to carry it into 
your daily lives and conduct. ED. 


THE BLIND BOY AT PLAY. 
Selected. 


Tue blind boy ’s been at play, mother, 
And merry games we had; 

We led him on our way, mother, 
And every step was glad: 

But when we found a starry flower, 
And praised its varied hue, 

A tear came trembling down his cheek, 
Just like a drop of dew. 


We took him to the mill, mother, 
Where falling waters made 

A rainbow o’er the rill, mother, 
As golden sun-rays played ; 

But when we shouted at the scene, 
And hailed the clear, blue sky, 
He stood quite still upon the bank, 

And breathed a long, long sigh. 


We asked him why he wept, mother, 
Whene’er we found the spots 

Where periwinkles slept, mother, 
O’er wild forget-me-nots. 

* Ah me!” said he, while tears ran down 
As fast as summer showers, 

**It is because I cannot see 
The sunshine and the flowers.” 
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Oh! that poor, sightless boy, mother, 
Has taught me I am blest ; 

For I can look with joy, mother, 
On all I love the best ; 

And when I see the dancing stream, 
And daisies red and white, 

I’ll kneel upon the meadow sod, 


And thank my God for sight. 
Eliza Cook. 


ANNIE GRAY’S JOURNAL. — No. 7. 


WeDNESDAY, June 21. — I am very busy getting Rosa 
ready to take with me. Mother says she must look very 
neat indeed. I shall take my drawing things too, and 


draw with Walter.and Grace. I should like to go very 
much, if mother and May were only going too. George 
and Perey started this morning for G . They will 
be gone till Thanksgiving time at school there. I told 
Lucy Mantly, in recess to-day, that I was glad they 
were gone. She opened her great eyes and mouth, and 
exclaimed at me, ‘‘ Oh, you wicked girl!’’ She said 
she rejoiced when her brothers came home, they were so 
kind. Well, I don’t believe they act as Percy does. Am 
I wicked, I wonder? 

Friday, 22.— Only one more school-day. Three 
gentlemen came this afternoon, and sat in great arm- 
chairs opposite our classes, looking at. us. No wonder 
we could not recite as well as we do with Mrs. Howe 
alone. One of them was Ella’s father; and another was 
an oid gentleman, a minister, with thin, white hair. He 
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talked a little to us very seriously; but I could not un- 
derstand all he said. It was six o’clock when school 
was done; for it took Mrs. Howe a long while to count 
up our good and bad marks. Ella was first in our class, 
—she always is,—-and Kitty Coleman next. Carrie 
got into difficulty with Eliza Redding ; ‘‘the teazing girl” 
we call her, because she troubles the little girls so much; 
but I am too sleepy to write about it now. I wonder if 
I shall dream about going to visit Grace without my 
mother with me. 

24. Before school. — If it were not for the teazing girl, 
I know Carrie would have more good marks. Susie Fau- 
nelle lost her little India basket last night. It was filled 
with flowers from her school-garden, to take home for her 
mother. All the little girls run directly to Carrie when 
they have any trouble; and, as soon as Susie told of this, 
off went Carrie, and ordered Eliza to bring back the bas- 
ket, —‘“‘I know you took it away.’ ‘The first Mrs. 
Howe knew of it, all three were crying. Carrie was 
sorry, and begged Eliza’s pardon; and, after a great 
search, Ella found the basket out in the shady grass, 
where Susie had put it herself. ‘Ah! Carrie, your 
warm temper is always plunging you into hot water.” 
That is what Mrs. Howe said, at the end of it all, and 
shook her head very gravely. I don’t think Carrie’s 
temper is so very warm. I am sure my mother loves 
her very much: so do I. 

After school. — One of the large girls walked home 
from school with me, and tried to puzzle me with hard 
words. She told me that I appeared very antic, and then 
insisted that I didn’t know the meaning of antic. I did; 
for I knew very well how I felt. She is a large girl; 
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and she went walking along so soberly, that I laughed all 
the time, and kept running up and down the bank behind 
and before her; for I was very antic and very happy. 
Oh, dear me! she seemed to feel so very wise and great, 
it was too funny. 

Sunday, 25.— Grace’s grandfather preached to-day. 
He talked to the Sunday-scholars about Sunday. We 
sang a hymn about the sabbath; and he sang, too, very 
loud and clear. Ella told Miss E. that she thought he 
looked like a prophet. She wished she could have a lock 
of his beautiful white hair. Miss Everett looked the 
most beautiful, I thought. Her dress was almost all 
white, just a little green; and she wore a little white 
mossrose-bud, with some mignionette in her bosom; but 
her face was sweetest of all. It made me feel good 
and happy, just to look at her. She-asked us if we ever 
felt sorry when Sunday came. I thought of my garden; 
how sorry I felt last evening, that I couldn’t work in it 
to-day, and of our play with Esther when we were all 
weeding together. Esther said, when she went home, 
‘Now we can’t play cousins, any more till Monday.” 
May said, ‘‘ Too bad;’’ and I, ‘“‘ We might travel almost 
to the White Mountains in our play, if Sunday wasn’t 
coming.’ I was afraid to tell all this; but Miss E. looked 
into my eyes, as though she somehow knew; and it made 
my cheeks very hot; but I did tell. She didn’t look 
shocked like Lucy Mantly. She smiled, and said, “I 
am glad you told me that, Annie; next Sunday, we will 
have a long talk about it.” 

Monday morning, 26. — ‘‘ Silly child!’’ No wonder 
Em. calls me so. When I woke up this morning, and 


thought of going away from home all alone for so many 
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days, I felt just like crying, and could not eat any break- 
fast. When I told mother I didn’t want to go, she said 
that I had promised, and must, but that the next time 
she would go with me if I would be courageous now. 
Mr. and Mrs. Earniste are coming to take tea with 
mother; and then I am to ride home with them. Last 
evening father walked with May and me to the graveyard; 
and there we saw our little sister Lizzie’s grave. We never 
saw her; but mother and aunt Mary tell us how lovely 
she was, and how Emelia cried to sleep in the room where 
she lay in the crib dead. I wish I could have seen her 
then. We saw little Henry Everett’s grave too; and there 
was the moss-rose which Miss E. wore this morning. It 
was lying in a marble basin filled with water, by the side 
of the grave. We had a beautiful walk. 

Tuesday, June 27. Shaloe Cottage. — Last night, 
Grace came running out to the gate to meet us, 
with a little bouquet pinned to her dress. Her mother 
kissed her, and then the flowers; saying, ‘‘ Yes, love, I 
understand. They tell a very pleasant story.’”’ When 
her father came in, he said, — ‘‘ Come, Grace, let 
me read your character for to-day. Mignionette; that 
must mean something very good. Pansies; you have 
made others happy. Rosebud; you have been happy 
yourself. Is that right?” Grace smiled, and said 
that mother knew. The twins were going to bed; but 
we all went up to see their flowers, which Lena had 
pinned to their nightgowns, and to give them a good-night 
kiss. Mrs. Earniste said she could understand their 
bouquets too; and she took them off, and put them into 
little twin vases upon the dressing-table. Walter was 
picking a basket of strawberries for the sick, blind man; 
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and Mr. E. went out in the garden to help him. When 
they came in, Mrs. E. played on the piano; and the rest 
sang. ‘Then we all kneeled down, Grace close by her 
father, and Walter and I by Mrs. Earniste, and repeated 
‘Our Father” together. I am sorry I cannot sleep with 
Grace; but our rooms are close together. oF. E. H. 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


THOUGH we suppose many of our readers, especially our 
older ones, are well acquainted with the history of 
Columbus, yet we venture to make his life the subject 
of a sketch, for the benefit of those who are not so well 
informed respecting him. 

Christopher Columbus, or Colombo, as it is written in 
Italian, was the son of a woolcomber of Genoa, and born 
about the year 1435. He was the oldest of four child- 
ren, and showed, when very young, a decided inclination 
for the sea. His father endeavored, as far as his means 
allowed, to give him an education which would fit him 
for a skilful navigator. He sent him, for a-short time, 
to the University of Padua, where he learned the first 
principles of the mathematical sciences. His first voyage 
was made when he was about fourteen, with an old 
relative, a bold and hardy captain. For several years 
afterwards, he continued to voyage in the Mediterranean ; 
until, in a sea-fight, his vessel took fire; and Columbus 
seized an oar, and swam to shore. ‘The fight took place 
on the Portuguese coast, between Lisbon and Cape St. 
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Vincent; and, as soon as Columbus had recovered from 
his fatigues, he went to Lisbon, where, finding some of 
his countrymen, he decided to remain. 

‘* Columbus,”’ says Washington Irving, “‘ was at this 
time in the full vigor of manhood, tall, well-formed, mus- 
cular, and of an elevated and dignified demeanor. His 
visage was long, and neither full nor meagre; his com- 
plexion fair and freckled, and inclined to ruddy ; his nose 
aquiline; his cheekbones were rather high ; his eyes light 
gray, and apt to enkindle; his whole countenance had 
an air of authority. His hair, in his youthful days, 
was of a light color; but care and trouble soon turned it 
gray; and at thirty years of age it was quite white. 

‘‘ His temper was naturally irritable ; but he subdued it 
by the magnanimity of his spirit, so as to conduct himself 
always with a courteous and gentle gravity. Towards 
strangers he was engaging and affable; and his amiable 
manners in domestic life won him the love and devotion 
of his household. 

‘‘He was moderate and simple in diet and apparel, 
eloquent and animated at times in discourse, but always 
temperate in language, avoiding oaths and all profane 
expressions. Throughout his life he was noted for his 
strict attention to the offices of religion; nor did his piety 
consist in mere forms, but partook of that lofty and 
solemn enthusiasm with which his whole character was 
strongly tinctured.”’ 

By his marriage he was brought still more into con- 
nection with navigators, and held frequent conversations 
on the discovery of a route to India by water. While 
others, however, expected to find it by keeping along the 
coast of Africa, he proposed to leave the old world behind 
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him, and steer directly for the west coast of Asia. Reeds 
and pieces of wood drifted from the west confirmed him in 
this idea; and he shortly after ventured to lay this project 
before John II. then king of Portugal. The counsellors 
of John treated this enterprise with contempt, but pri- 
vately despatched a small vessel westward, having first 
availed themselves of the plan of the intended voyage of 
Columbus. Indignant at this treatment, Columbus left 
Portugal for his native country, and there made the same 
propositions to the government, which was not in a 
state to undertake the enterprise. He next applied 
to Venice, but without success, and finally set sail for 
Spain. 

Here he arrived in great poverty, and was asking alms 
at a convent-gate, when the guardian of the convent 
passed by, and, learning the object of his travels, made 
him his guest, and invited several mariners to meet him. 
One of them offered to defray the expenses of Columbus 
to court; and one of the friars of the convent gave him 
a letter to the queen’s confessor, who was a man of great 
political influence. He set out in the spring of 1486, 
and arrived at Cordova in a most unfavorable time, when 
the monarchs, Ferdinand and Isabella, were in full pre- 
paration for war. He lingered in Cordova for some time, 
disappointed in not being able to obtain a hearing, and 
humiliated by being laughed at as a dreamer. He at 
last became acquainted with the archbishop of Toledo, 
through whom he obtained the audience of the king. 

Until 1492, Columbus was kept in the most cruel 
uncertainty between hope and disappointment; and he 
was on the point of leaving the country for ever, when 
Queen Isabella undertook it for her own crown of Castile, 
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and offered to pledge her jewels to raise the necessary 
money. 

The agreements were signed by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella, April 17, 1492; and Columbus took leave of the 
court, and went to Palos, May 12. After various diff- 
culties in obtaining crews, three vessels were at last 
equipped, manned with one hundred and twenty persons, 
and put to sea on Friday, Aug. 3, 1492. 

He encountered on the voyage the greatest uneasiness 
on the part of the sailors, which at times amounted almost 
to mutiny; but the signs of land grew more and more 
strong, till at length, at two o’clock in the morning of the 
9th of October, a sailor named Roderiguez Bermejo 
descried the land; and a gun was fired as a signal to the 
other ships. 

When the day dawned, Columbus saw before him a 
level and beautiful island, with inhabitants running from 
all parts of the shores, appearing lost in astonishment at 
the sight of the ships. He entered his boat, dressed in 
scarlet, and carrying the royal standard, and was fol- 
lowed by the other boats containing those.of his friends 
who had sailed with him. Columbus, on landing, threw 
himself on his knees, kissed the earth, and wept for joy; 
then, rising, he drew his sword, unfurled the standard, and 
took possession of the island in the names of his sove- 
reigns. This proved to be one of the Bahama Islands; 
but as the natives, when. questioned as to the jewels of 
gold in their noses, pointed to the south, and, as well as 
the Spaniards could understand them, said there was 
another island in that direction, called Cuba, which 
abounded in gold, pearls and spices, Columbus deter- 
mined to go in search of it, and arrived in sight of it, 
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Oct. 28. He coasted round the island for several days ; 
and, mistaking the Indian names, he fancied himself on 
the coast of Asia. After spending some time in explor- 
ing the country, he set sail for a land, where, the natives 
said, much gold was to be found, but after a few days 
turned back in consequence of the headwinds; but the 
commander of one of the other vessels refused to obey 
him, and proceeded on his course. Shortly after this, 
the second vessel was wrecked; and there remained only 
one vessel in which to return to Spain. In consequence 
of this, Columbus determined to leave a colony at Cuba, 
especially as some of the sailors entreated to remain; and 
the chief of the country was delighted with the prospect. 
Accordingly, a wooden fortress was built, and mounted 
with the cannon saved from the wrecked vessel, and then 
named La Navidad. 

On the 4th of January, they parted with their com- 
panions for their return voyage; and on the 6th fell in 
with the missing vessel, whose captain had found another 
island, and had traded with its inhabitants. Columbus 
returned with him to Hispaniola, and then coasted along 
to a large bay or gulf, where they had a skirmish with 
the natives. 

A favorable breeze now sprang up for the homeward 
Voyage; and they turned their faces towards Spain, and 
by the 12th of February began to hope they should soon 
see land. But a storm, which burst upon them with 
frightful violence, separated the two vessels; and Colum- 
bus feared that the Pinta had foundered in the storm. In 
the midst of his anxiety for his own safety, he feared lest 
his discovery should be unknown. He therefore wrote 
2 short account of it on parchment, sealed, and directed it 
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to the king and queen; and then, wrapping it in a waxed 
cloth, and placing this in a cake of wax, he enclosed 
the whole in a cask, and threw it into the sea, with the 
hope that, if he was lost, the memorial might be drifted 
on shore. 

These precautions were happily unnecessary ; and on 
the 15th of February they came in sight of land, and at 
length anchored in the island of St. Mary’s, the most 
southern of the Azores. Here they were rudely treated, 
and detained for several days, but finally set out again 
with pleasant weather, only to be overtaken by another 
fearful tempest, until at daybreak on the 4th of March 
they found themselves at the mouth of the Tagus. The 
king, whom he informed of his arrival, gave him a most 
flattering reception; and, though in secret sorry that the 
rival crown of Spain should have made the discovery, he 
did Columbus full justice. He put to sea again on the 
13th of March, and arrived at Palos on the 15th. The 
people of Palos, who had remained in great anxiety about 
the fate of this expedition, when they beheld one of the ves- 
sels broke forth into the most rapturous joy-. The bells 
were rung, the shops shut, and all business suspended. 
It is proper to say here that the Pinta was not lost, 
but arrived safely in the Bay of Biscay. 

The sovereigns, whom he had notified of his arrival, 
sent for him to come to Barcelona; and his entrance into 
that city was like a Roman triumph. On his approach, the 
sovereigns rose, and caused him to be seated; and, when 
he had finished his account, the king and queen sank on 
their knees and offered thanks to God, while the choir of 
the royal chapel chanted the Te Deum. To perpetuate 
in his family his glory, a coat of arms was given him, 02 
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which were the royal arms, a castle and a lion, with his 
own, —a group of islands surrounded with waves, and 
these words, — ‘To Castile and Leon, Columbus gave a 
new world.” 

Having thus seen Columbus at the summit of his great- 
ness, we will leave him, and perhaps will follow his fur- 
ther fortunes at some future time. ED. 


THE BIRD OF PARADISE. 


Few birds have more deceived and puzzled the learned 
than those belonging to this family. Some have de- 
scribed the bird of paradise as an inhabitant of the air, 
living only upon the dew of heaven, and never coming 
down to earth. Others have acquiesced in the latter 
part of its history, but have represented it as feeding on 
flying insects. Some have asserted that it was without 
feet; and others have ranked it among birds of prey. 
The great beauty of this bird’s plumage, and the de- 
formity of its legs, seem to have given rise to most of 
these erroneous reports. The savages of the Molucca 
Islands, of which it is an inhabitant, perceiving the in- 
clination the Europeans had for this beautiful bird, care- 
fully cut off its legs before they brought it to market. 
Thus concealing its greatest deformity, they considered 
themselves entitled to rise in their demands when they 
offered it for sale. One deceit led to another. The 
buyer, finding the bird without legs, naturally inquired 
after them; and the seller began to assert that it had 
hone. Thus far, the European was imposed upon by 
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others; in all the rest, he imposed upon himself. See- 
ing so beautiful a bird without legs, he concluded that it 
could liye only in the air, where legs were unnecessary. 
The extraordinary splendor of its plumage assisted this 


deception; and as it had heavenly beauty, so it was 


asserted to have a heavenly residence. Hence its name, 
and all the false reports that have been made concern- 
ing it. 

Error, however, is shortlived; and time has discovered 
that this bird not only has legs, but very large, strong 
ones for its size. Soon after the discovery was made, 
this harmless bird was branded with the character of be- 
ing rapacious, of destroying all birds of smaller size, and, 
from the amazing rapidity of its flight, as well qualified 
for a vast deal of mischief. The real history of this pretty 
animal is at present tolerably well known; and it is found 
to be as harmless as it is beautiful. 

There are several species of this bird, one of which is 
called the great bird of paradise, and is extremely beau- 
tiful. 

This species appears to the eye as large as a pigeon, 
though in reality the body is not much greater than that 
of the thrush. The tail, which is about six inches in 
length, is as long as the body. The wings are large, 
compared with the bird’s other dimensions. The head, 
the throat, and the neck, are of a pale gold color. The 
base of the bill, and the side of the head and throat, are 
surrounded by black feathers, which are as soft as velvet, 
and changeable like those on the neck of a blackbird. 
The hinder part of the head is of a shining green, mixel 
with gold. The body and wings are chiefly covered with 

beautiful brown, purple, and gold feathers. The uppel 
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most part of the tail-feathers are of a pale yellow, and 
those under them white, and longer than the former ; for 
which reason the hinder part of the tail appears to be all 
white. But what chiefly excites curiosity is the two 
long, naked feathers which spring from just above the 
tail, and which are usually about three feet long. These 
are bearded only at the beginning and the end; the whole 
shaft, for above two feet nine inches, being of a deep 
black, while the feathered extremity is of a beautiful 
changeable color. 

The female of the bird of paradise is by no means as 
beautiful as the male. In the delightful and spicy woods 
of the Molucca Islands, these beautiful creatures fly in 
large flocks, so that the groves which produce the richest 
spices produce the finest birds also. The inhabitants 
themselves are perfectly aware of the beauty of these 
birds, and give them the name of God’s birds, as being 
superior to all others in existence. They live in large 
flocks, and at night generally perch on the same tree. 
They fly very rapidly, and are almost continually on the 
wing in pursuit of insects, which form their usual prey. 

Some years ago, the ladies in this country used to 
ornament their bonnets with the plumage of this beauti- 
ful bird. — Woodworth’s Stories about Birds. 


Let labor have its due; my cot shall be 
From chilling want and guilty murmurs free. 
Let labor have its due; then peace is mine, 


And never, never, shall my heart repine. 
Bloomfield. 





A SONG FOR MAY-DAY. 


Tunz — ** Oh, come, come away.” 


On, come, come away! The bright May-morn is dawning, 
And shines the dew on grass-blades new ; 
Oh, come, come away! 
Come! waste not precious hours in bed; 
But, while the east is glowing red, 
The fresh, green fields we’ll tread, 
Oh, come, come away! 


Oh, come, come away! The songsters sweet are pouring 
Their floods of song the trees among ; 
Oh, come, come away! 
We'll seek the meadows damp and low; 
For there the pale, white violets grow, 
As pure as winter’s snow ; 
Oh, come, come away ! 


Oh, come, come away! The columbine is waving 
Its graceful bell we love so well; 
Oh, come, come away! 
The saxifrage beside it grows, 
With fragrant leaves of brier-rose, 
And sweet houstonia blows; 
Oh, come, come away! 


Oh, come, come away! and weave our simple garland, 
While earth is bright with day’s first light ; 
Oh, come, come away ! 
We'll seek the creeping evergreen ; 
And, twined with flowers, ’twill crown our queen 
Amid the woodland scene ; 
Oh, come, come away! 





ALWAYS READY TO FORGIVE. 


Then come, come away! We must not idly linger, 
While all around such joy is found ; 
Oh, come, come away ! 
We'll read to-day in nature’s book ; 
And more will teach each flowery nook 
Than tasks that we forsook ; 
Oh, come, come away ! 


ALWAYS READY TO FORGIVE. 
(Concluded. ) 


‘‘ ARE you sure I have not offended you to-day ?”’ 

‘Yes, oh yes! it was the boys, especially Archie.’’ 

‘‘ But it was I who said you might stay in the school- 
room if you chose.” 

‘If I chose! I am sure I don’t choose. I was not 
offended at that. Poh! I am not quite so captious as all 
that, I hope.’’ 

‘Don’t you remember forgiving me for it?”’ 

“No: did I?” 

“Aha! you forget you were forgiving me all this 
while. You ought not to have laughed for an hour yet. 
You should have had your eyebrows arched, so, — look at 
me,—so, and only glanced over your shoulder at me 
now and then, to show that you had not forgotten your 
grievances.’ 

Nelson could not help laughing. 

‘‘And you told the boys you had forgiven them; yet 
[ find you have been ‘nursing your wrath to keep it 
warm.’ Is that the way to forgive?” . 


Nelson laughed again. 
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‘¢ All I have to say is, if you have done forgiving the 
boys, so that you can come among us with a bright, happy 
face, come.” 

“‘T am afraid the boys will—” 

‘They will be too busy to remember that you were 
offended, if you do not remind them of it. Come, we 
waste precious time talking here. Oh! is it not a plea- 
sure even to breathe such a fine day as this? I want 
you to go over to Mrs. Blake’s for me.” 

‘“‘ But I must put away my books.”’ 

‘Certainly. Then come and find me in the kitchen.” 

‘“ But my jacket, — see here.”’ : 

“Oh! Mrs. Blake has boys of her own. She will not 
criticize. I have reasons why I do not wish you to put 
on a better one.” 

‘¢ What reasons can you possibly have, when I ought 
to look neat, at least abroad ?”’ 

** Will you go?” 

Yes, but —”’ 

‘‘T cannot have any buts. Run, scamper, fly.” 

** But —” 

‘‘T shall not listen to another but.”’ 

Nelson burst out laughing at this, and, on Grace’s 
urging him still to “run without another word,’ fell 
down, and rolled in ecstacy of mirth. 

‘What can be the matter with the child?’ said Grace. 
“Tt is a good thing to be good-natured ; but really I shall 
be glad when you have done laughing, and are ready to 
go. It is getting late.” 

Nelson only laughed the louder, but got up, and began 
to move ‘down the yard on shaking limbs, stopping now 

and then to hold his weary sides. He went out at the 
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gate, and disappeared. Presently after, Grace was flying 
down the yard in pursuit of him, and ran by without 
seeing him, as he stood behind the gate-post. Away she 
sped down the dusty road, with no shelter for her head 
but her yellow curls, which streamed back upon the wind. 

“Grace! Gra cie!”’ 

Grace looked back. Oho! the hurry was quite over ; 
and she came panting, and shading her face with her 
hands, to meet Nelson. 

“Tt is droll enough that I should send off my mes- 
senger without any message,” said Grace. 

“That was my but,” cried Nelson. ‘I thought I 
would pretend to go: I wanted to see how long it would 
be before you would think of it. That is what made me 
laugh so much,” 

‘No wonder, ha, ha, ha! You must tell Archie of 
this; and, when he is laughing at me, I will tell him what 
a good laugh we had at his downfall. 

te Errand ! ? 

‘Ask Mrs. Blake if she will trust to me her little 
Nannie for the day. We are going into the woods, and 
are not coming back till night. We shall have a picnic 
under the trees. And tell her to send a basket, and we 
will fill it for her with berries.” 

“ And will no snakes come out of the swamp to bite or 
frighten Nannie, do you suppose? I do not think it is 
right to take her into danger; do you?” 

“That is not your affair. Go! there’s a good boy.” 

“ But really —” 

“ Alice would go, if she had not gone with father and 
mother; and Nannie is but a year or two younger.” 

“Only five!” 
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ALWAYS READY TO FORGIVE. 


“Go, will you?” 
‘* But may I ask Mrs. Blake if she thinks there is not 
some danger from snakes ?”’ 

‘Yes, yes! if you choose ; only do not let Nannie hear; 
for she would start at every twisted root or curling branch 
in her way, if you put the idea into her head.”’ 

** But ought she not to be on her guard ?”’ 

“My dear Nelson! do not be tiresome. You may 
safely leave the care of Nannie to Mrs. Blake and me.” 

Mrs. Blake showed herself capable of taking good care 
of Nannie, Nelson thought; though she laughed at his 
dread of snakes. She put Nannie’s India-rubber shoes 
into the empty basket, so that she might run about in 
the meadows with dry feet. She likewise put in a great 
bundle, containing her contribution of eatables for the 
picnic he guessed; for he saw a cooky peeping out at a 
rent in the paper. Nannie speedily changed her light 
dress for a dark calico, with dark-colored stockings. She 
made some resistance to the addition of a long-sleeved 
apron, buttoned close at the neck. Nelson thought it 

necessary for him to come in aid of Mrs. Blake’s author- 
ity, with a terrible account of the legions of bloody- 
minded mosquitos, lying in wait in the woods for little 
bare arms and necks. 

‘“T s’all lun light away, so they ‘s’an’t bite me,” 
argued Nannie. 

‘But no; you cannot run among rocks and bram- 
bles.”’ 

‘Yes, I s’all lun lound ’em; see, just so; and the 
muskintoes s’an’t catch me.”’ 

“Nancy,” said Mrs. Blake, holding the sleeve for het 
to put her arm into it. 
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Nancy put her arm behind her for a moment. Nel- 
son was in great anxiety. ‘‘ What a naughty girl!” said 
he. Nannie laughed. Her mother said nothing. She 
only let the sleeve drop, and looked steadily at her 
daughter. Presently, Nannie came, and put on the 
sleeves, and turned round to have the collar buttoned. 
“Velly solly, mother,” she said. Her mother kissed 
her, and proceeded to tie on a broad-brimmed hat, to 
serve as a sun-shade. 

‘But, Mrs. Blake, she looks like a little boy, in that 
dress,” said Nelson reproachfully. ‘I would not be 
seen in it, if I were Nannie.” Nannie’s little hand 
was twitching at the strings in a minute. 

‘Hush, Nelson! why need you make her discontent- 
ed? Nannie, you are to wear it, my dear, at any rate. 
You will look much more like a boy, if you get very 
much tanned.” 

“ But,” began Nelson. 

‘‘T will thank you to be silent,’’ said Mrs. Blake, in a 
tone which compelled the boy to obey. He was very 
angry with her, however, and thought himself very ill- 
treated. He took Nannie’s hand in silence, and inwardly 
resolved to punish Mrs. Blake, by staying away from 
her house and premises a great while. He forgave her, 
no doubt, but wished her to know that she had not treated 
him as he deserved to be treated, — telling him to hold 
his tongue, as if he were one of her own boys. It was 
unpolite, certainly; he should not forget it immediately ; 
though, to be sure, he should cherish no resentful feelings. 

Grumbling in his own mind, and with a corresponding 
expression of face, he joined Grace and James, who were 
waiting at the gate. James had a wheelbarrow, and so 
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was obliged to go round by the cart-track, instead of 
taking a straight path across the fields, as the others had 
done. 

‘Tf Nelson would take the basket, and carry it care- 
fully, so as not to smash the plates, I would give Nannie 
a ride,”’ said James. 

‘If I would. Who said I would not?” asked Nel- 
son. 
‘T thought you looked rather as if—” began James, 
but checked himself at a signal from Grace. 

‘Nelson, I have just thought of one thing I want of 
you. If we make a fire to boil our coffee, we shall want 
some kindling-wood.”’ + 

‘¢ But you will set the woods on fire,” objected Nelson. 

“Or the pond,” said Grace, laughing. ‘‘ Run back 
and get some, and go across to meet us at the corner.” 

* But then, how can Nannie ride?” 

‘‘T am velly tired,’’ whimpered Nannie, who had just 
been hopping and jumping about. ‘‘I want to lide. | 
s’all fall light down on the glass.’’ 

Grace gently reminded Nelson, that he was to obey 
orders without questioning their wisdom; and away he 
went, hop, skip, and jump. Nannie presently found her- 
self able to walk, when she saw Grace and James pre- 
pare to move on, leaving her lying on the grass. When 
she was really tired, she rode, with a loaf of bread in her 
lap, and a bottle of milk at her side, and the basket at 
her feet. 

The day passed away very happily. The dinner, pre 
pared by James and Grace, was pronounced by all the 
best they ever eat. The table was a mossy rock, the seats 
pieces of board, supported on stones, or sticks driven into 
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the ground. These now and then gave way, or tipped 
up, to the great diversion of the company. Nelson 
laughed louder and longer than any one else. Michael 
and Archie repeatedly fell over on purpose; and even 
the master of the feast, James, pretended to break down, 
expressly to make him laugh. 

‘“We have all been uncommonly happy to-day,”’ said 
Grace, when she called the boys together to measure their 
berries, before going home. ‘‘I wonder which of us has 
been the happiest.’’ 

~“J I, I,” said several voices. 

‘‘T think it is Nelson,’’ said Archie; ‘for he has not 
forgiven one of us since morning, and has picked a quart 
more berries than even James.”’ 

‘“T have had a royal time,’’ said Nelson. 

‘‘ Just because you have been so clever,” said James, 
clapping him on the back,—‘‘so wncommonly good- 
natured.” 

‘‘No basket of chips in a cold day ever looked plea- 
santer,”’ remarked Sydney. 

“T always knew you were a good fellow in the main; 
and now I love you,”’ said Alexander; and, as he spoke, 
he put his arm round Nelson, and gave him an affection- 
ate squeeze. 

“T never had any thing against him either,” said 
Michael, ‘“‘except—”’ ‘‘ No matter what,’”’ whispered 
Grace in his ear. 

‘His terribly forgiving disposition,” said Archie, 
finishing the sentence for him. Nelson’s smiles faded. 

“‘T will tell you who has the most forgiving disposition 
jn this assembly,” said Grace, “though none of you, 
perhaps, would think of him.” 
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‘Who?’ asked Nelson. 

*¢ Alexander.” 

**'That’s a good joke,” said Alexander; “‘ for I never 
have any thing to forgive.”’ 

‘That is the very thing,” said Grace, laughing. 

“ He takes every thing in good part,’’ said James. 

‘When he possibly can, that is; and so, if he ever 
does have reason to complain, he is attended to quick 
énough,”’ added Sydney. 

‘He is not like some people, always on the watch for 
a wry word,” said Archie. 

‘‘ And before whom one is afraid to speak or act, for 
fear of being snapped up short,’’ cried Michael, looking 
at Nelson. 

‘Do you mean me?” asked Nelson, with a conscious 
flush. 

TI do not wish to offend,”’ said Michael, archly. “I 
speak in a general way.”’ 

** But you are welcome to put on the cap if it fits you,” 
said Archie, regardless of a shake of the head and a 
beseeching look from Grace. 

Nelson was silent a moment; and his lip trembled. 
‘Tf it fits me now, it shall not mueh longer,’’ said he 
at last, endeavoring to smile. ‘I will not be captious” 
—here he looked at Grace, from whom he had bor- 
rowed the word —‘‘any longer. I will be as much like 
Alexander as I can.”” And he put his arm round Alex- 
ander’s waist, who retnrned his embrace with interest. 

“ Right,”’ said Grace joyfully; ‘‘and you will remem- 
ber in future, we will all remember, that he is the mos! 
forgiving who finds the least to forgive.” 

A¥EF, 





MOORISH DOMESTIC LIFE. 


At the threshold of the door leading from the court-yard 
to the house, the daughters of Sidi Mahmoud received us 
with cordial welcome. They are two very beautiful girls. 
The eldest, who is about fourteen years of age, particu- 
larly interested me. Her beautiful chestnut hair was, 
unfortunately (in compliance with the custom of the 
country), tinged with a reddish dye. It was combed to 
the nape of the neck, and a red woollen band was closely 
twisted round it; so that it was converted into a long, 
stiff roll, which either dangled down her back, or was 
hidden in the folds of her dress. On her head she wore 
a small, closely-fitting fez.* Her sister, a pretty, smil- 
ing girl of ten years of age, had her hair arranged in the 
same manner, and wore the same sort of fez. She was 
wrapped in a shawl of a clear, sea-green hue, which hung 
round her figure very gracefully, but entirely concealed! 
' her arms. Her full trousers, of rose-colored calico, 
_ descended nearly to her ankles. The shawl of the elder 
| sister was dark red, but of less size and thinner texture 
+ than that worn by the younger. They conducted us 
to their drawing-room, which, like all the rooms in 
the house, is exceeding small; and, on my expressing 

some surprise at this, the elder sister said in broken 
| French, that their rooms were not so fine as those of 
Europeans. 

Over the middle part of the floor was laid a handsome 
Turkey carpet; and along the sides of the apartment 


* A sort of cap. 
VOL. XVI. 20 
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were laid several carpets of various kinds and patterns. 
In one corner of the room, there was a looking-glass, in 
a miserable frame, and beside it a loaded musket. 

Having observed a telescope fixed at the window, I 
expressed some surprise. Zuleica, the elder girl, in- 
formed me that this telescope constitutes her principal 
source of amusement, and that she is almost continually 
occupied in looking through it, to watch the arrival of 
friends, and the movement of the steamers in the harbor. 
The walls of the apartment were simply whitewashed; 
and the windows and doors were arched, as a precaution 
against the earthquakes so frequent in this country. 
The only decorations on the walls were two little frames, 
containing passages from the Koran. . Among the other 
articles of furniture contained in this apartment, I must 
not omit to mention a small table, on which lay some 
sheets of paper, a book, and an inkstand. 

When I entered the room, the young ladies brought a 
straw stool, and requested me to sit down on it, while they 
themselves squatted on the floor. A white muslin cur- 
tain hung over a doorway which led to the sleeping apart- 
ment of the father and mother. Nothing could be more 
plain than the furniture of this apartment. There were 
two small French iron bedsteads ; and between these bed- 
steads, a piece of carpet covered the rough, red tiles with 
which the room was paved. There was neither washing- 
stand nor toilet-table; but, indeed, the apartment was 
so small, there was no room for them. I was next con- 
ducted to the boudoir, where coffee, pomegranates, melons, 
and sweetmeats were served. To decline taking any 
thing that is offered is regarded as an affront by the 
Mohammedans ; so I was compelled to receive in my bare 
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hand an immensely large slice of some kind of sweet 
cake, spread over with a thick jelly. 

The collation being ended, the young ladies conducted 
me to their own sleeping-room. Here we found a slave 
at work. Little Zuleica very good-naturedly opened seve- 
ral trunks, to gratify me with the sight of some of her 
best dresses. She drew forth a number of garments, of 
various kinds, all made of rich and beautiful materials. 
When I say that she had at least twenty elegant tunics 
of silk or gauze, and several others embroidered with 
gold, I do not overrate the number. I expressed my 
astonishment at their number and variety; but Zuleica 
turned to me with an arch smile, which seemed to 
say she had a still greater surprise for me. Then, 
diving into the lowest depths of one of the trunks, she 
drew forth a complete bridal dress. It was a robe or 
tunic of rich, red, damask silk, embroidered with gold, a 
gold girdle, a splendid caftan, loose trousers of silk, and a 
veil of white gauze, several yards in length, and sprigged 
with gold. I was also shown several valuable jewelled 
ornaments, intended to be worn with this splendid cos- 
tume. 

Seeing the bridal dress thus ready, I concluded that 
Zuleica was betrothed; and I ventured to ask her when 
she was to be married. At this question she blushed, 
and looked confused; then, after a little hesitation, she 
answered, ‘* When I find a husband.”’ 

We were greatly amused by the curiosity with which 
these Moorish girls examined every thing we wore, and 
even asked the price of any thing that particularly pleased 
them. No part of my dress escaped the eyes of Zuleica. 
She was particularly charmed with a small handkerchief 
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I wore round my throat. I took it off, and requested 
her to accept it. 

The younger sister, who appeared to think I had 
neglected her, timidly requested, that, as I had seen all 
Zuleica’s beautiful things, I would look at hers also, 
Accordingly, she began showing me her dolls. These 
dolls were all dressed as Moorish ladies; and little Gu- 
mara assured me, that the dresses were all of her own 
making. After I had admired them, and complimented 
Gumara on her taste, she told me, with an air of mystery, 
that she had one more thing to show. So saying, she 
produced a doll with a huge black beard, and fierce coun- 
tenance, and dressed completely in imitation of the sultan. 
While I was engaged in admiring it, Sidi Mahmoud en- 
tered. The father’s unexpected appearance dismayed the 
young ladies, who tried to hide the doll-sultan. I after- 
wards learned, that Zuleica and her sister were brought 
up so strictly that even a doll in male attire was for- 
bidden them. — Harper’s Magazine, 


IT IS ALL FOR THE BEST. 


THovuGH thy present look dark, 
And thy future all gloom, 

Be cheered by the hope, 

There are bright days to come. 
Though by trouble assailed 
And affliction oppressed, 

Take this for thy motto, — 


It is all for the best. 
Abby Allin. 
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We have taken the liberty of altering one line of this pretty 
little poem. — Eb. 


HOW SHALL I THINK OF GOD? 


; Selected. 


How should I think of God, mamma, 
When I repeat the prayer? 

Shall I not think of him, indeed 
As one surpassing fair? 

Affections, good or ill, my child, 
Upon our faces shine ; 

All-glorious is the face of Him 
Whose Love is all Divine. 

Then think of him as very near, 
Attending to thy prayer; 

And thou shalt feel around thee here 
His all-protecting care, 

Whose face still shineth as the sun, 
His raiment as the light, 

Whose home is with each little one 
That’s trying to do right. 

New Church Magazine. 


Flowers! Flowers! come forth, ’tis spring! 
Stars of the woods, the hills, and the dells! 
Fair valley-lilies, come forth, and ring, 
In your green turrets, your silvery bells! 
Flowers, come forth, 
Tis spring! ’tis spring! 
And beauty in field and woodland dwells. 
William Howitt 
VOL. XVI, 20* 
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OnE cloudy day in the middle of April, Julia Grant 
was spending the afternoon with Ellen Dale. The girls 
were chatting pleasantly together about the many frolics 
they had enjoyed during the winter, when Ellen Dale 
said, ‘‘ Why cannot we get up a May-party? You know 
we had such a nice time at our berry-party.”’ 

‘‘So we might,”’ said Julia; ‘‘ but the day is apt to be 
chilly and cold, if not rainy, and most mothers object to 
letting their children go. T’ll tell you,” she added after 
a’ minute’s pause, ‘‘ my father has just put up a new barn 
not far from the woods where the earliest flowers grow; 
and perhaps he would lend us that for our picnic and 
plays. I can ask him at any rate; and, if he is willing, I 
have no doubt we shall have a grand party.”’ 

The girls discussed some of the arrangements, and 
they parted after tea in high spirits. 

Julia’s father came into the house just as she did. He 
had worked hard and late, and was tired and hungry. 
Julia was a wise girl, and she knew this was not the best 
time to ask him. She poured out his tea for him. She 
put his arm-chair by the corner of his reading-table, and 
lighted his study-lamp. Then, when he was comfortably 
seated in his chair, she began to ask him about his barn, 
whether it was all done, and how large it was; and then 
she asked him to lend it to her. ‘‘ That’s another thing,’ 
said her father, — ‘‘a May-party! Well, I suppose you 
must have it, but I shall not put up the hay-lofts till 
after May-day ; for children have a fancy for climbing, 
and some of you might break your necks.” Julia 
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thanked her father, and went to bed delighted with her 
success. 

Monday morning came, and Julia Grant.went to school 
early to have time to tell Ellen the delightful news. It 
quickly spread among their schoolmates, and Saturday 
afternoon was appointed for choosing the Queen and 
other officers of the day. On Saturday they all assem- 
bled in the shed-chamber of Ellen Dale’s house. It was 
a low light room over the shed, used as a sort of carpen- 
ter’s shop. 

‘They always choose a moderator at meetings,”’ said 
one of the older boys, ‘‘ and I motion that Julia Grant be 
moderator of this meeting. As many as are in favor of 
it will please hold up their right hands. Every right 
hand went up; and Julia Grant then called the meeting 
to order, and nominated Ellen Dale for Queen. Ellen 
Dale was a very fit person for a Queen, and almost all 
the children voted for her. She said she would be Queen, 
or find a substitute who should not be one of their 
scholars. She should most likely be Queen herself. 
Would they agree to that? They all agreed to it; for 
there was something exciting in the’idea of a Queen who 
was not one of their scholars, and about whom Ellen 
Dale made a mystery. Ellen chose Julia for her prime 
minister. Margie Low, Susy Carter, Jennie Willard, 
and Alice Carr, were her four maids of honor; and Fred. 
Darling, Charlie Allen, Joe Sampson, and Ned Har- 
rington, were the marshals. They were to assemble at 
seven o’clock on May morning at Julia’s, unless it 
rained, and from thence the procession was to march to 
the new barn. 

“Tm going into the village, won’t you go with me ?”’ 
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Julia said to Ellen after the meeting was over. Ellen 
consented, and they began to walk on. Julia asked 
Ellen why she made such a mystery about her substi- 
tute, and why she wanted a substitute at all. 

‘You know dear little Bessie Archer?”’ ‘The little 
lame girl?” ‘“‘ Yes.” 

“Tf it is a pleasant day, I am quite sure her mother 
will let her go; but I do not mean to say any thing to 
her about it, and if all the girls knew it, she would be 
likely to hear of it, and to be disappointed if she could 
not go. Don’t you think she will make a nice Queen? 
and then, too, she will enjoy it so much.” 

‘Yes, she will be a very nice Queen; but how will 
she get to the barn?”’ 

‘She has a little carriage, in which Willie Archer 
draws her in pleasant weather, and we can decorate and 
arrange it prettily. Will you go to Mrs. Archer’s with 
me, after you have finished your errands?’’ Julia was 
very glad to go. They found Mrs. Archer at work in 
an outer room. She readily promised to let Bessie go if 
the day was pleasant, provided Ellen and Julia would 
consider her their special charge; and she thought with 
them that it would be best to say nothing to Bessie till 
the morning of May-day. The girls followed Mrs. Archer 
into the other room to see Bessie. She was sitting in an 
easy chair, writing. She looked up with a beautiful 
smile on her face as they entered, and kissed them both. 

“You are going to have a May-party,”’ she said as soon 
as they were seated, “and I want you to tell me what 
you have been doing this afternoon.” When Julia had 
finished her account, Bessie said, ‘‘ Would it be too much 
trouble for you to come by here May-morning? I want 
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to see you so much.’ Ellen promised that they should, 
and that she should have the prettiest bouquet that was 
gathered. Julia was thoughtful on her way home, and 
presently asked Ellen how old Bessie was. 

‘‘Nine,” replied Ellen. 

‘‘What a beautiful spirit she shows!’’ remarked Julia. 
She never even expressed a wish to go. What a lesson 
of patience we all may learn from her !”’ 

‘She is always so patient,’ answered Ellen. I 
thought of her the other night, when my father read some- 
thing from a book to my mother, about entertaining angels 
unawares, though I think Mrs. Archer feels that it is 
almost an angel’s spirit in Bessie’s little weak frame, and 
Iam sure I always think of the angels when I look at 
her face.’ 

May-morning came, —a clear, warm, sunny day. (I 
have known one such in my life-time, little readers.) 
At seven o’clock all were at Julia Grant’s. Julia and 
the other girls had made all the wreaths of flowers, and 
trimmed the May-pole the night before. 

‘Ts Ellen Dale going to be Queen?” asked one and 
another. Ellen said she would be their Queen till they 
reached the house of their substitute. 

It took a long time to arrange the happy company; but 
a pretty sight was the procession when it was all ready. 
“To Mrs. Archer’s in Locust Lane,’’ was the order 
Ellen gave to Sam Wilson, the tallest boy, who carried 
the May-pole in front, with the two smallest boys 
each holding one of the two long streamers a little 
behind him. Each child had a wreath of evergreen 
round her bonnet or cap, and Julia carried a beautiful 
beautiful wreath of flowers in her hand for the Queen. 
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Julia said to Ellen after the meeting was over. Ellen 
consented, and they began to walk on. Julia asked 
Ellen why she made such a mystery about her substi- 
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“Tf it is a pleasant day, I am quite sure her mother 
will let her go; but I do not mean to say any thing to 
her about it, and if all the girls knew it, she would be 
likely to hear of it, and to be disappointed if she could 
not go. Don’t you think she will make a nice Queen? 
and then, too, she will enjoy it so much.”’ 

‘* Yes, she will be a very nice Queen; but how will 
she get to the barn? ”’ 

“She has a little carriage, in which Willie Archer 
draws her in pleasant weather, and we can decorate and 
arrange it prettily. Will you go to Mrs. Archer’s with 
me, after you have finished your errands?’’ Julia was 
very glad to go. They found Mrs. Archer at work in 
an outerroom. She readily promised to let Bessie go if 
the day was pleasant, provided Ellen and Julia would 
consider her their special charge; and she thought with 
them that it would be best to say nothing to Bessie till 
the morning of May-day. The girls followed Mrs. Archer 
into the other room to see Bessie. She was sitting in an 
easy chair, writing. She looked up with a beautiful 
smile on her face as they entered, and kissed them both. 

‘¢'You are going to have a May-party,” she said as soon 
as they were seated, “and I want you to tell me what 
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finished her account, Bessie said, ‘* Would it be too much 
trouble for you to come by here May-morning? I want 
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to see you so much.” Ellen promised that they should, 
and that she should have the prettiest bouquet that was 
gathered. Julia was thoughtful on her way home, and 
presently asked Ellen how old Bessie was. 

‘Nine,’ replied Ellen. 

‘‘What a beautiful spirit she shows! ”’ remarked Julia. 
She never even expressed a wish to go. What a lesson 
of patience we all may learn from her !”’ 

“She is always so patient,” answered Ellen. I 
thought of her the other night, when my father read some- 
thing from a book to my mother, about entertaining angels 
unawares, though I think Mrs. Archer feels that it is 
almost an angel’s spirit in Bessie’s little weak frame, and 
Iam sure I always think of the angels when I look at 
her face.’ 

May-morning came, —a clear, warm, sunny day. (I 
have known one such in my life-time, little readers.) 
At seven o’clock all were at Julia Grant’s. Julia and 
the other girls had made all the wreaths of flowers, and 
trimmed the May-pole the night before. 

‘Ts Ellen Dale going to be Queen?” asked one and 
another. Ellen said she would be their Queen till they 
reached the house of their substitute. 

It took a long time to arrange the happy company; but 
a pretty sight was the procession when it was all ready. 
“To Mrs. Archer’s in Locust Lane,’ was the order 
Ellen gave to Sam Wilson, the tallest boy, who carried 
the May-pole in front, with the two smallest boys 
each holding one of the two long streamers a little 
behind him. Each child had a wreath of evergreen 
round her bonnet or cap, and Julia carried a beautiful 
beautiful wreath of flowers in her hand for the Queen. 
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The last two boys carried a basket between them, con- 
tainmg long garlands of evergreen, wondering much 
what they were all for. 

‘They are coming, mother, they are coming!”’ cried 
little Bessie Archer: ‘please put me in my wagon.” 
Bessie was seated in her wagon, as they stopped before 
the door; but, at the girls’ request, Mrs. Archer lifted her 
out again, while the garlands of evergreen were brought 
forward; and Julia, Ellen, and the maids of honor, soon 
trimmed the little carriage most beautifully. ‘I shall 
have to be drawn behind,” said Bessie; for she did not 
know that Ellen was going to make her the Queen. 
** No! you shall go in front,’ said Julia Grant, as she 
took her from her mother’s arms, put her in the wagon, 
and placed the crown on her little straw bonnet. 

‘“‘Q Ellen! you are too kind,’’ cried Bessie; ‘they 
all chose you for Queen! they do not want me!” 

‘Yes! yes!’’ shouted all the children together, ‘ you 
must be our Queen.”’ The boys who had carried the bas- 
ket now came forward to draw the wagon. ‘The long 
line wheeled round, Bessie’s carriage was placed in front, 
and away they went; Bessie waving her hand to her 
mother till a turn of the road hid her from sight. Mrs. 
Archer’s eyes were full of tears, as she closed her little 
gate, and went into the house. 

A merry May-day they had sure enough; and a dear, 
sweet little Queen was Bessie, and beautiful was her face, 
with her chestnut curls crowned with the wild-flowers, 25 
she sat on her throne, as the carriage was called for that 
day. The wild-flowers were abundant, and every child 
had enough. ‘The picnic was refreshing there in the 
nice clean barn; but the plays after the dinner were the 
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merriest of all. Bessie knew a great many games, and 
she chose those she thought her little friends would like 
best, often those she could not join in herself; but she 
was very happy in seeing their enjoyment. At about 
four o'clock, the procession formed again, and carried 
little Bessie home in triumph; and then each scattered 
to his own home. 

Few knew how great a trial it had been to Ellen Dale 
to give up the prospect of being Queen. She had a love 
of power, and it pleased her to be able to tell the girls 
what they must do, and to have them obey her without 
question. She had a moderate share of beauty too, with 
vanity in proportion; and she had thought how becoming 
the wreath would be. But she was paid for all by the 
sincere delight of little Bessie, and more than all by Mrs. 
Archer’s parting kiss, as she left her door the last of the 
merry throng. 

“Tt seems a small thing, Ellen,” she said, ‘‘ to give 
aday’s pleasure to a little lame child; but there is One 
above who will reward you for it, and who is rewarding 
you now, as your calm happy face tells me, with a con- 
sciousness that you have done a generous action. May 
He for ever bless you, my child!” Julia saw that Ellen’s 
heart was full as she joined her at the gate, and she was 
silent for some time. At last she said, ‘‘ Your self-denial, 
Ellen, has made us all very happy, and you happier than 
all. It has been a profitable day for you, and I trust 
' for us all.” ‘Yes,’’ said Ellen; ‘‘and I hope that when- 
ever Tam tempted to be selfish, I shall remember this 
happy May-day, and sweet Bessie Archer.” ED. 








THE CHARADE IN THE MARCH NUMBER. 


We have received several other answers to this charade; one 
from “ Arthur, Roxbury;” one from C. E. T., Milwaukie, Wis. ; 
and a very neatly written one from Nellie M. J., Sacarappa, Me.; 
but, as we publish the poetical ones alone, we only notice these 
in passing. Our most beautiful answer was a bouquet of flowers, 
among which were some lovely English “ violets” with their rich 
perfume. We assure the kind “ Subscriber” who sent them, that 
nothing could have given us more pleasure; and, in proof of this, 
we publish the lines which accompanied it, although we feel some 
hesitation in making public a compliment to ourselves : — 


‘* This bunch of flowers to you I send; 
And in its midst you'll find 
The little blossom sweet and fair, 
An emblem of your mind.” 


We add here another enigma, which we hope will afford our 
young friends as much amusement_as the last : — 


ENIGMA. 


Five hundred you at first must take, 

And nought must in addition make ; 

One hundred next in order place, 

Then one, alone, as in disgrace ; 

Next fifty add to those before, 

And last one-fifth of just a score. 

My whole’s an adjective; of you, 

Both girls and boys, it should be true. 
ED. 
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COURAGE AND PRESENCE OF MIND. 


‘‘Com#, mamma, we want you to tell usastory. Ag- 
nes is going to play chess with papa; and Charles is 
ciphering at the centre-table; and we will sit by you 
very quietly at your work-table, if you will only tell us 
a story.” 

Arthur looked very inquiringly into his mother’s face 
as he said this; and Fanny laid down ‘Mary Bell,”’ 
which she was reading for the fourth time; and little 
Lillie seated herself on her mother’s cricket, and laid her 
curly head in her lap. 

‘Ring the bell, Arthur,” said she, ‘‘and ask Mary 
to bring in my working-lamp; and then we will see 
about it.”” While Mary is bringing the lamp, we will tell 
you a little about these children. Agnes was quite a 
young lady: so the children thought. She was sixteen, 
and very wise and grave; though, when she chose to 
play with them, no one could be merrier. Charles was 
two years younger, and was very fond of reading and 
studying. He was now ciphering in ‘‘ Annuities,”’ and 
working out sums with a great number of figures in 
them. Arthur and Fanny were twins. They were 
twelve years old, and were very merry and droll. They 
were more fond of play and story-books than any thing 
else. Lillie was the baby of the family. She was only 
seven years old; and all made a pet of her. She loved 
best of any thing to sit in her mother’s lap, with her arm 
round her neck, and listen to a story. 

“This is so nice,” said Fanny, when the lamp was 


lighted. ‘TI think a real rainy day in June is more dis- 
VOL. XVI. 21 
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mal than in cold weather; but now, mamma, we will give 
you five minutes to think, and then we shall have the 
story ;’’ and Fanny ran and stationed herself in front of 
the mantel-clock, to be sure when the five minutes were 
out. 

When Fanny had taken her place again by her mo- 
ther’s side, Mrs. Edgar began : — ‘‘ When I was a little 
girl of about your age, Fanny, I was quite sick; and, 
when I grew better, I was sent into the country, to visit 
an old aunt of my mother’s. She lived in a large house, 
about half a mile from the village. The kitchen was a 
long, narrow room, built out from the house; and be- 
tween it and the sitting-room was a little entry, from 
which the stairs led down to the cellar. There wasa 
door at the head of the stairs, which was usually kept 
fastened. It was in the fall of the year; so that it was 
dark soon after seven o’clock. My aunt went out one 
night to a meeting; and, fearing lest I should be lonely, 
she sent for one of the neighbors’ children to come in 
and sit with me, and stay all night. Lizzie Ellis and I 
had a merry time, but were quite ready to go to bed at 
eight o’clock. After we had undressed, and had blown 
out the light, I suddenly fancied that I should like some 
water to drink; but, as we had left the sitting-room in 
perfect darkness, and the entry was also dark, I refused 
to go alone. Accordingly, we both put on our shoes, 
and threw our shawls over our shoulders, and then groped 
our way down stairs, through the sitting-room into the 
little entry; and the sitting-room door closed suddenly 
behind us. While I was feeling for the handle of the 
kitchen-door, we both of us heard a singular noise, which 
seemed to come from the cellar. We listened, and it was 
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repeated. Our first impulse was to rush into the kitchen ; 
but that was also in darkness; and again the sound was 
repeated. We called Hannah several times, but received 
no answer; and again came the noise from the cellar. 
What were we to do? What should you have done, 
children ?”’ 

‘“T should have screamed just as loud as I could,’ 
answered Lillie. 

‘‘T should have gone up stairs again, and jumped into 
bed, and covered my ears with the bedclothes,” said 
Fanny. 

‘“T don’t know what I should have done,’”’ was Ar- 
thur’s reply; ‘‘but I should very much like to hear what 
mamma did.’’ 

Their mother went on: ‘‘My mind was full of rob- 
beries, as there had been a great many in the city be- 
fore I left; and I should probably have done as Fanny 
says she should, had it not been for Lizzie, who showed 
great presence of mind. 

‘“* Come,’ said I, half crying, ‘let’s go back to bed.’ 

‘“*No: I am going to find out what the noise is,’ 
whispered Lizzie. 

“* But you have no light.’ 

‘‘«'There are plenty of matches here, I dare say.’ 

‘‘ Lizzie found them at last, drew one along the side 
of the wall; and the pale light revealed a lamp on the 
shelf, which she instantly seized and lighted. What a 
relief it was from the previous darkness ! 

““*Q Lizzie!’ cried I, ‘you are not going into that 
cellar alone!’ for Lizzie, lamp in hand, had resolutely 
approached the cellar-door. 

“*T certainly shall, unless you will go with me.’ 
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‘¢¢ But there may be a man there.’ 

‘“*¢ And there may not. I shall go;’ and she was 
two or three steps down the stairs before I could stop her. 
I followed; for I did not like to let her go by herself. | 
should have told you that we had heard the same sound 
two or three, times again while Lizzie was preparing to 
go. When we reached the foot of the stairs, we stopped; 
and then the sound was distinctly heard from what was 
called the dairy-room, a place where the milk was put 
away in pans for the cream to rise. Lizzie resolutely 
pulled open the door; and there lay Hannah close beside 
it, on the floor, with a large iron weight on her leg. The 
door was fastened by a kind of pulley, made of the iron 
weight and a rope. This rope had been in use there for 
many years, and had become very old and much worn; 
and, when Hannah had opened the door, it had given way, 
and the iron falling had struck her with so much force 
as to throw her down. She was evidently in great pain, 
and was very faint. Lizzie and I removed the weight 
by our united exertions; but even this did not seem to 
revive her. She could only groan now and then. 

“*¢ What shall we do?’ I asked in a state of great 
perplexity. 

‘*¢ Let — me — see,’ replied ‘Lizzie slowly. ‘ We can- 
not lift her; that is very certain. Take the light, Car- 
rie; and go up stairs, and get some water. I will stay 
here.’ 

‘“‘T did as I was told; for I was too much alarmed to 
have a mind of my own; and I soon returned with the 
water. She recovered slowly, and was much bewildered 
at her strange situation in the cellar, with two little ter- 
rified girls, in long white nightgowns and blanket-shawls, 
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standing over her. She was in such pain, however, that 
when she attempted to rise she fainted again. Here was 
another perplexity. Waiting till my aunt came home 
was a thing not to be thought of; and Lizzie’s head, 
which seemed to become clearer as mine was more mysti- 
fied and frightened, soon formed a plan. I again left 
her in the dark, got another lamp, and carried her back 
one. Then I went up stairs, dressed as quickly as I 
could, and came down, bringing Lizzie’s clothes, which 
she speedily put on. It was finally decided, that she 
should go to the next house, at the distance of a quarter 
of a mile, and obtain assistance. I hope never to spend 
such another long quarter of an hour as I did before I 
heard Lizzie’s footstep on the stairs. She had almost 
flown to the house, and had come back with Mr. and 
Mrs. Davis, and their son, a stout lad of eighteen. The 
two men immediately took up the poor girl, whose groans 
were heart-rending as soon as she was touched, and car- 
ried her from the cellar into her own room. Sam. Davis 
then went into the village for a doctor, and Mr. Davis 
for my aunt. Poor Hannah’s leg was fractured; and 
she suffered a great deal of pain, but not half so much 
as she would have, the doctor declared, if she had not 
been found as soon as she was after the accident had hap- 
pened. She told us that she had tried to take the weight 
off her leg, but had become so faint that she found it 
impossible. 

“T could not help feeling ashamed, when Lizzie asked 
me if I was not glad now, that she had persisted in going 
down stairs; and I resolved, the next time, to show more 
courage and presence of mind.”’ 

VOL. XVI. 21* 
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‘Ts that all, mamma?” said Lillie, who had never 
turned her large, blue eyes from her mother’s face. 

‘‘ All! yes indeed; and there, — it is half past eight. 
I shall have a little lie-a-bed to-morrow. ‘lake your 
safety-lamp, and run; and, when you are ready for bed, 
call me.’’ Lillie kissed all goodnight, and away she ran. 

Agnes and Charles had drawn near to hear the last of 
the story; and they made various remarks on it. 

‘Who is Lizzie, mamma? is she alive now ?’’ inquired 
Fanny. 

‘Yes: cannot you guess who she is?” 

‘Yes, yes,” cried Arthur, jumping up, and clapping 
his hands. “It is dear aunt Lizzie; for don’t you 
know, when we were all so frightened when Lillie had 
that plum in her throat, that she knew just what to do, 
and tipped her feet up in the air?”’ 

‘Yes, it is your aunt Lizzie; but there is Lillie call- 
ing. I must hear her say her prayers. When the clock 
strikes nine, Arthur and Fanny must come.” ED. 















AN ADDRESS TO SUNDAY-SCHOOL CHILDREY. 





MEETING so many little faces every sabbath morn 
brings to my memory a conversation I had once with 4 
little boy. It was not a very long one; and, if you wil 
listen to me a few moments, I will repeat it to you. ! 
think it will interest you, as it did me; and I hope you 
will remember it, and it may make a good impression 0 
your minds. It was a bright, pleasant September dy, 
such a day as children love to go “a-nutting”’ in. The 
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frost had come in the silent night, and dressed the trees 
in their coat, like Joseph’s, “‘ of many colors,’’ and had 
gone away again, as if to let them enjoy their finery for 
a while. The sun was shining warmly; the air was soft 
and balmy; and the atmosphere was so clear, one could 
seem almost to look through the blue sky. On that day, 
the little boy I would tell you about was standing at an 
open window: the house stood on a hill; and you could 
see far away, to where the ground seemed to touch the 
sky. He said, ‘‘ How very pleasant!’ and he leaned 
out the window, and was silent for a long while for him. 
He was evidently enjoying it very much; and it seemed 
to fill his heart, as I hope all beautiful things do yours, 
| with sweet, gentle thoughts of God and his goodness ; 
| for presently he turned to me: ‘‘ Dear aunt! I have 
thought that some day, when I was all alone, when all 
| had gone away, I would take my father’s horse and Mi- 
 chael, and would ride far away over the water and over 
the hill, till I came to where the sky is. Would it be 
heaven there, dear aunt? ”’ 

I told him no; the world was round like an apple, and 
the sky would everywhere seem just so far from him. It 
| did not satisfy him. He asked again, ‘If I should take 
| aladder, a very high ladder, could I not reach the blue 
sky; and would not that be heaven?” and he looked 
up, and watched a little bird soaring away, as you have 
probably often done; and he wished, as you may have 
Wished, that he had wings to go with the bird. I told 
him to look, and see how far the little bird was above the 
tops of the tall trees, and yet how far it was from the 
sky, and asked him how he ever could get a ladder 

high enough. He smiled, and thought that would not 
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do; and he looked so inquiringly into my face, as if to 
ask, ‘“‘ How can I get to heaven?” And then I told 
him that he was nearer heaven than the little bird was: 
that it was heaven where God was, the great and good 
Father, and that might be in his heart; for God loved 
to be with the good; or he might think, if he liked it 
better, that every good thought or word or action was 
like the round of a ladder or the wing of a bird, and 
would surely bring him nearer to heaven. He was very 
thoughtful for a few moments; then a sweet expression 
passed over his bright face ; and he said so happily, ‘‘ Dear 
aunt! I am nearer heaven than I was a month ago.” 
I kissed the little fellow, and told him I thought he was. 
And shall I tell you why he had such a happy feeling! 
That same little boy, though very warm-hearted and 
affectionate, was very hasty in his temper, and self-willed, 
not loving to mind; as I fear may be the case with too 
many of you; and it had caused him to be very trouble- 
some, as wrong-doing does every one. But kind friends 
had talked to him; and he saw how unhappy he made 
them when he hastily struck his little sister, or refused 
to mind; and he had tried to do better, and had asked 
God to help him; and for many weeks he had been s0 
gentle and obedient that everybody was loving him; and 
it was because he remembered all this, because his con- 
scienve spoke so truly, that he was so happy, thinking 
he was nearer heaven. This little boy is just seven 
years old: I see around me a good many older than he 
is, who are sometimes hasty and self-willed. Will they 
, not, like the little boy, learn self-control, and so be dearer 


to all around them, and nearer to heaven and to God! 
E. 
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We have received the following pretty, original verses from a little 
friend, a girl only fourteen years of age, who resides in Illinois ; 
and we gladly give them a place in our magazine. She tells us 
that the coming of the blackbird is, at the West, one of the first 
signs of spring ; and that the “‘ chet, chet, chee,” is a perfect imita- 
tion of its song. We hope soon again to be able to acknowledge 
a warble from the “ Prairie Bird.” 


THE BLACKBIRDS’ SONG. 


WE come, we come! we have waited long 

To greet the spring with our merry song; 

We have watched for the first young blade of grass 
To tell us ’twas time for our wings to pass. 

We're faint; but we’ve come to our dear old tree, 

And we now may be joyful, — “‘ chet, chet, chee.” 


Ye poor, busy men, ye may plant and sow; 

But the time of your planting we, too, know; 

And we thank you much for your corn and wheat ; 

For you miss it not, and we want it to eat. 

So we'll live and we’ll thrive, still happy and free, 
With your help and God’s blessing, — “ chet, chet, chee.” 


The farmer looks up at our weary wing, 

And blesses the “ harbingers of spring: ” 

We abuse not his trust ; for he’s kind and good, 

And scatters the grain with gratitude. 

And we read, when spring comes in the forest and lea, 
Fair nature’s best pages, — ‘‘ chet, chet, chee.”’ 
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We come, we come! and ye well may bless 






































The blackbirds’ song in your happiness ; , 
. For the frosts and the blights will come no more, ‘ 
And ye now may scatter your golden store. ‘ 
So we'll build us nests in our dear old tree, t 
And eat of your plenty, — ‘* chet, chet, chee.” . 

: PRAIRIE BIRD. 
Pp 
THE SABBATH OF THE MODERN JEWS. re 
THe current of the Jew’s gloomy existence is regularly . th 
broken by the advent of the sabbath. The peculiar ac 
blessing bestowed by the day of rest is most deeply felt te 
and appreciated by the oppressed, harassed, and careworn fi 
Jew; for the sabbath not only brings repose to his body, pl 
but also solace to his mind. He thinks he receives every bl 
sabbath an additional soul, which leaves him again at m 
the conclusion of the day. In the course of Friday, on 
therefore, those Jews whom business has called away as 
from their homes during the week, are seen to return. Th 
The interior of the house, at the same time, presents a by 
very animated aspect; the female part of the families ger 
being engaged in scrubbing, scouring, and cleaning the apy 
rooms for the reception of the sabbath, and in preparing cra 
the meals for that day, as no kind of labor must be per- wit 
formed on the day of rest. The afternoon is spent by Rel 
both sexes in various operations, the object of which is in § 
personal cleanliness. are 
An hour or so before the advent of the sabbath, all for 
labor ceases. The merchant leaves the counting-house, ban 
the mechanic lays aside his tools, and the shopkeepe! ag 





closes his shop. Nothing will justify the violation of the 
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day of rest, except imminent danger to human life. At 
last, some blows on the door proclaim that the sabbath is 
approaching, and that it is time to go to synagogue; and 
off starts the whole male population. The service over, 
the young are seen reverentially to approach their fathers, 
uncles, and minister, humbly craving their blessing. 
These lay their hands upon each bending child, devoutly 
pronouncing the words, ‘‘ May God make thee as Eph- 
raim and as Manasseh!”’ (Gen. xlviii. 20.) 

Free from anxiety and grief, — which, according to 
the teaching of the rabbis, must be dismissed with the 
alvent of the sabbath, — they return home with coun- 
tenances expressive of joy and contentment. Here they 
find all changed for the better. Every thing is in its 
proper place, clean and bright; the floor scoured, the ta- 
ble, covered with a snow-white cloth, laid for the evening 
meal. From the ceiling, above the table, are suspended 
one or two lamps, the lighting of which is considered 
as one of the principal duties of the religious housewife. 
The husband now cheerfully shakes his smiling wife 
by the hand, who, together with the daughters, are 
generally dressed in white. The latter reverentially 
approach their father, even as the sons the mother, 
craving their blessing, which is given to the daughters 
with the words, ‘‘May God make thee like Sarah and 
Rebecca, Rachel and Leah!” The whole family join 
in singing a hymn, saluting ‘the angels of peace,” who 
are supposed to hold now their entrance into the house, 
for the purpose of staying there over sabbath. The hus- 
| band then reads the 31st chapter of Proverbs, deseribing 
a good wife; and, after the reading, the sanctification 
of the sabbath takes place, which consists in the solemn 
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recitation of a benediction, and of certain scriptural 
passages, over two wheaten loaves, previous to breaking 
them. The family now sit down to the evening meal. 
This being over, and the form of grace prescribed by the 
sabbath properly chanted, the family join in singing 
hymns in praise of the sabbath. The melodies ar 
simple and becoming, and some of the hymns are beauti- 
ful. The rest of the evening, if there be still time, is spent 
in a friendly visit to a neighbor, or in conversation. 

In the morning, another service is performed. This 
being concluded, the blessing, as in the preceding even- 
ing, given to the young folks, and the hearty wishes 
of a “happy sabbath”? exchanged, every one hurries 
home to breakfast, to which, as they scarcely ever eat 
any thing before prayer, and as the service never lasts 
less than two hours, they always bring a good appetite. 
The short interval between breakfast and dinner is filled 
up in various ways, and occasionally in examining the 
boys in what they have learned during the week : fortu- 
nate the lad who passes unscathed through this furnace! 
His will be the prediction, on the part of the examining 
preacher, of future eminence as rabbi, and the more sub- 
stantial reward of an apple or a pear. Dinner, grace, 
and the singing of hymns ended, every one is left to 
himself until afternoon prayer. The elderly and the 
seriously disposed generally employ the interval in hear- 
ing some religious or moral work explained. The young 
people, however, sometimes contrive, if they can obtain 
permission, to have a dance, or to go out into the fields 
for 2 ramble. At last the time of the afternoon service 
arrives, which is followed by the evening meal, to 
taken before the close of the sabbath; it being held that 
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every Israelite should take three meals on the sabbath. 
The day of rest is concluded with the night-service, the 
first portion of which is generally said in perfect dark- 
ness; the sabbath not being over until three stars be 
plainly seen, and it being unlawful for an Israelite to 
light a candle while it is sabbath. The sabbath is finally 
concluded by the chanting of certain hymns. 

However homely the Jew may fare during the week, 
he will contrive to have something superior for the sab- 
bath. He is encouraged in this, as the rabbis recom- 
mend good cheer on that day as a religious duty; and 
the absence of fish or meat on Friday night would be 
considered by them as a serious deprivation. The strict 
rest of the sabbath not only prevents the Jew from work- 
ing, but even from touching the instruments of labor. 
As it would be impossible to pass the sabbath without 
such labor in cold countries, the Jews of Germany, whom 
we are more particularly describing, generally engage 
some woman of the Christian religion for the purpose. 
These women are acquainted with all the rites of their 
employers, and enter without ceremony their rooms on 
festivals and Friday nights, trim the lamps, snuff or put 
out the candles, and attend the fire. — Chambers’s 
Papers for the People. 


Our little readers must remember, in order to understand this 
piece, that the Jewish sabbath is our Saturday. — Ep. 


Watcugs were first invented at Nuremburg, in 
Germany, 1477. The Emperor Charles V. had the 
first which bore any resemblance to our watches in 
1530. — Selected. 


VOL. XVI. 22 
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“LET NOT THE SUN GO DOWN UPON YOUR 
WRATH.” 


“T witt pay him for it to-morrow,” said Tom Smith, 
boiling over with anger against one of his school-fellows, 
named Henry Johnson. They were both, in general, 
good boys: their parents were neighbors, and they were 
intimate friends. Some petty quarrel had occurred about 
a miserable trifle; they had almost come to blows, and 
had been separated and sent home, both of them greatly 
exasperated. 

‘T will pay him for it to-morrow,” said Tom to his 
little sister, who had been trying in vain to pacify him, 
and who was frightened into tears by his passions. 
Tom went to bed that night, his heart still blazing with 
anger, and his mind planning what he would do to avenge 
the fancied wrong. 

Before sleeping, as was his custom, he tried to pray. 
But the words choked in his throat. He knew that he 
would have to say, ‘‘ Forgive us our trespasses, as we for- 
give those who trespass against us.’’ ‘Tom was not 4 
hypocrite. He knew that for him, in his state of min(, 
to utter these words, would be a mockery of God. He 
dared not do it; and so he lay on his “ unblest pil 
low,’’ tossing to and fro, and allowing all bad and bitter 
thoughts against his friend to remain in his mind. It 
would have been better that forgiving thoughts should 
have come, like angels, around his bed. But neither boy 
nor man can serve God and Mammon; and Tom chose 
to carry into the realms of sleep the thoughts, not which 

God, but which the great Tempter, suggests, and loves 0 
have us cherish. 
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Next morning, Tom rose early, somewhat calmed per- 
haps, but still breathing anger and strife. He went to 
school, expecting to meet Henry, and determined “to 
pay him.”” But Henry was not at school. In the after- 
noon, the teacher told Tom that Henry was sick, and 
wished to see him, and that he must call upon him as he 
went home. ‘Tom was very reluctant to obey, but, 
notwithstanding, did as the teacher desired. 

He went, and found Henry not only sick, but very 
sick. He had been suddenly attacked in the night by a 
fever, which affected the brain. It was a summer after- 
noon. All around was still. The brook was murmuring 
over its pebbly bed, on the other side of the road. An 
old elm-tree, whose shadow fell across the roof and the 
yard, and under which he and Henry had so often played, 
spread out its green and cool branches; while within the 
house all seemed hushed into silence. With many hesi- 
tations, ‘om entered the room where Henry was lying. 
His mother sat at his side, fanning him, and smoothing 
the pillow and the bedclothes, which, as he restlessly 
tossed about, were constantly displaced, or giving him 
water, or trying by her tenderness to soothe his uncon- 
sclous moanings. The boy did not know his school-fellow. 
Sometimes he seemed tormented by images of heat and 
thirst, as if he supposed himself to be travelling through 
deserts of which he had read. Sometimes his broken 
words showed that he imagined himself to be playing 
with his companions at school. 

In spite of his anger, Tom loved the sick boy; and 
the new, strange, and awful spectacle moved him till he 
could not restrain the tears which, one by one, silently 
trickled down his cheeks. Henry’s mother saw this, and 
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said, ‘‘ My poor boy loved you very much. Almost the 
last words he spoke last night was to say that he had had 
a quarrel with you, for which he was very sorry. He 
said he did not know nor care which was to blame, but 
he longed to see you and make up with you. He said 
he could not bear to sleep till he had asked you to for- 
get it all and be friends. And I hoped that when you 
came he might know you, and his mind no longer be 
troubled.’’ 

These words shot like lightning through Tom’s heart. 
While all last night he had been meditating how he should 
avenge himself, Henry had been dangerously sick, and 
longing to see T'om once more, and hear and speak words 
of forgiveness. It was now too late. Henry was dying. 
Tom felt as if he would almost have taken his place, if 
he could by so doing have recalled the last few hours, or 
if his friend could only become conscious, and hear him 
say that if he had been so angry, he always loved him. 
But Henry’s mind did not cease from its wanderings; 
and the next day, as the sun went down and the shadows 
of the twilight began to fall into the silent chamber, he 
breathed his last in his mother’s arms. 

All the school attended the funeral. It was a most 
melancholy one; for death, when it strikes the young, is 
always sad, and Henry had been a general favorite. But 
among those young mourners was.one who felt a deeper 
pain than any of the others. This was Tom; and it was 
because his parting words and feelings had been those of 
wrath and bitterness. ‘‘ Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘ that I had not 
let the sun go down upon my wrath! ”’ 

Summer went past; winter came and went; and the 
new spring covered with verdure the little grave where 
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the body of Henry was buried. The birds sang in the 
branches above it; flowers sprang at its side; and his 
parents even, in time, visited it with a softened sorrow. 
But Tom could never look upon it without a twinge of 
remorse. He could not forget the anger which had been 
in his heart against his dying friend. 

This story is told, not with the idea that such an event 
is likely often to be repeated, but to show that the ancient 
and good words quoted above are worthy of being re- 
membered. Do not cherish enmity. It is bad enough 
when momentary, — awful when cherished. Let not 
your heart, as if it were like one of those eastern tombs 
which are supposed to be haunted by ghouls and evil 
demons, be possessed by that which is the worst demon 
we have to fear, a bad passion. If you have been angry 
with brother or sister or playmate during the day, let not 
the sun go down on your wrath. Let coming sleep be 
visited by kind and forgiving thoughts, so that God may 
forgive you. Carry not into to-morrow the bad passions 
of to-day. When you lie down on your pillow, let your 
heart be at peace with all the world. 

When our friends are gone, there is nothing we more 
regret than any embittered passions which have been 
allowed between us. Then, when it is too late to repair 
the wrong, too late to have our friend know of our 
repentance, these passions seem hateful to us. ‘Then we 
know how great their blessedness is who habitually che- 
rish towards others kind, excusing, and friendly thoughts. 
When we die and stand before the judgment-seat of 
Heaven, there is very much for which we shall need for- 
giveness: happy for us if it then appears that we have 


ourselves been ready to excuse and forgive ! E. P. 
VOL. XVI- 22* 
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said, ‘‘ My poor boy loved you very much. Almost the 
last words he spoke last night was to say that he had had 
a quarrel with you, for which he was very sorry. He 
said he did not know nor care which was to blame, but 
he longed to see you and make up with you. He said 
he could not bear to sleep till he had asked you to for- 
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came he might know you, and his mind no longer be 
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longing to see Tom once more, and hear and speak words 
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branches above it; flowers sprang at its side; and his 
parents even, in time, visited it with a softened sorrow. 
But Tom could never look upon it without a twinge of 
remorse. He could not forget the anger which had been 
in his heart against his dying friend. 

This story is told, not with the idea that such an event 
is likely often to be repeated, but to show that the ancient 
and good words quoted above are worthy of being re- 
membered. Do not cherish enmity. It is bad enough 
when momentary, — awful when cherished. Let not 
your heart, as if it were like one of those eastern tombs 
which are supposed to be haunted by ghouls and evil 
demons, be possessed by that which is the worst demon 
we have to fear, a bad passion. If you have been angry 
with brother or sister or playmate during the day, let not 
the sun go down on your wrath. Let coming sleep be 
visited by kind and forgiving thoughts, so that God may 
forgive you. Carry not into to-morrow the bad passions 
of to-day. When you lie down on your pillow, let your 
heart be at peace with all the world. 

When our friends are gone, there is nothing we more 
regret than any embittered passions which have been 
allowed between us. Then, when it is too late to repair 
the wrong, too late to have our friend know of our 
repentance, these passions seem hateful to us. Then we 
know how great their blessedness is who habitually che- 
rish towards others kind, excusing, and friendly thoughts. 
When we die and stand before the judgment-seat of 
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giveness: happy for us if it then appears that we have 


ourselves been ready to excuse and forgive ! E. P. 
VOL. XVI. 22# 
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BIBLE LESSONS. 


No. 6. — Mosgs. 


‘“Now the man Moses was very meek, above all the men 
which were upon the face of the earth.’ This is the 
record in the Bible of the great and good man who had 
brought the Israelites out of captivity, and whom the 
Lord had chosen to be the ruler of that mighty nation. 
At his word the most terrible plagues had fallen on the 
land of Egypt; and, when he stretched forth his rod 
over the Red Sea, it had rushed back, and overwhelmel 
the Egyptians. He had struck the rock, and water 
had gushed forth for the people; and, more than all, 
he had talked with God, and remained within the cloud 
that veiled Mount Sinai, forty days and forty nights, till 
‘his face shone, so that he veiled it from the Hebrews; for 
they “‘ could not steadfastly behold the face of Moses, for 
the glory of his countenance.” Surely, if any one might 
-with reason have indulged in pride, it would have been 
Moses; but he was the meekest man on the face of the 
‘earth. 

Perhaps no virtue is so rare as humility, and no sin s0 
common as pride. Look into your own hearts, children, 
-and do not your consciences tell you of pride? Do they 
not say to some, ‘‘ You indulged feelings of pride yes 
terday, because you were better dressed than your 
neighbor ;’’ and to others, ‘‘ You are proud because you 
think that you know more than your schoolmates, and 
recite better lessons ;’’ and to others still, ‘‘ You are 
proud because you live in a handsome house, and are 

surrounded with every luxury”? Or, if conscienct 
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does not whisper any of these, which are the most com- 
mon sources of pride among children, perhaps it will tell 
you that you are proud of being generous, or obliging, 
or forgiving. 

If your consciences accuse you of any of these things, 
then remember how much greater cause Moses had for 
pride than any one of you. He was kept meek and 
humble by remembering that it was not of himself that 
he was great and powerful, but that the Lord had given 
him this power, and that he was accountable to Him for 
it. When, then, you are proud of your dress or your 
handsome houses, remember that God gave your parents 
the riches to procure them. When you are lifted up in 
thinking that you know more than others, remember that 
it is God who has given you a better memory, more 
uninterrupted health, and greater opportunities, than your 
companions. If you are thus accustomed to refer every 
blessing you enjoy in a greater degree than others to 
God, you will be taught humility, and pride will leave 
your heart. It has been beautifully said of pride, — 


“Prayer is the net that snareth him; prayer is the fetter that 
holdeth him ; 

Thou canst not nourish pride, while waiting as an almsman 
on thy God.” 


For, in looking up to Him, we feel that He has made us, 
and that He preserves us, and the creature is humble 
before the Creator. 

And there is yet a higher example of meckness than 
Moses. There is One, to whom we look as a pattern of 
every virtue, who said, ‘‘ Blessed are the meek, for they 
shall inherit the earth,”’ and who called all to come and 
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learn of him, for he was ‘‘meek and lowly in heart.” 
Think of him too, then, when pride is swelling in your 
hearts. Think of him when you ask of God in prayer 
to make you more humble, and remember that his bless- 
ing falls now as it did two thousand years ago upon the 
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A SINGLE FORENOON OF THE LIFE OF 
ANNA RIVERS. 


Anna Rivers sat, one pleasant summer’s morning, at 
her mother’s chamber-window, with her work in her lap. 
She had taken possession of a rocking-chair, in which she 
rocked diligently ; and of course the needle moved lazily : 
occasionally the work was dropped. It was very evident 
that this young lady, only fourteen years old, was in a 
brown study, or reverie, as people call it. Her thoughts 
were engaged about something besides her brother’s shirt, 
which was to be finished in some haste. What could it 
have been that absorbed her mind so completely ? 

Mrs. Rivers was a benevolent, judicious, excellent 
woman. Anna constantly heard the praises of her 
mother: she had not observed how indifferent that good 
woman was to praise; but she herself loved and desired 
it. She had either inherited or caught something, how- 
ever, of her mother’s genuine benevolence ; and these 
were the thoughts that had been running through her 
young mind. ‘The day before, some gossiping acquaint- 
ance had been complaining to Mrs. Rivers, that a female 
friend of theirs, who had just come into possession of a 
large estate, was of a penurious disposition; that they 
had been to solicit a subscription from her for a new 
charitable society, and she had asked time to examine 
into the matter, before she decided how much to give. 
“Now,” said one of the ladies, ‘If J had her income, 
I should not feel easy, unless I gave away a hundred 
dollars at least, every day of my life; and, if the thing 
promised fair, I should think it absurd to ask so many 
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questions. Some good would be sure to come of it: 
and I should never miss the money.’’ 

These remarks were not very wise, certainly; but 
neither the speaker nor Anna Rivers had very profound 
ideas: so Anna’s imagination was set at work; and she 
went to bed and woke up full of magnificent schemes of 
charity, much delighted with herself because her visions 
were not selfish. 

Her mother had gone out on some pressing business. 
Their seamstress was very much hurried that day, be- 
cause George was to leave home in three days, and his 
new shirts were not finished. So Mrs. Rivers had asked 
Anna to make a pair of sleeves. 

Anna knew very well that it was against advice that 
she was seated in a large rocking-chair to sew; still she 
settled herself in it very comfortably, and resumed her 
meditations. 

‘What would I do if I had all Miss Prentiss Car- 
penter’s money ?”’ ? 

First, she wasted a great deal of time in pondering 
on the various ways in which a fortune might come to 
her ; how some old relation in Europe, that she had 
never heard of, might die and leave all his property to 
her. What she had done to deserve being thus singled 
out from her brothers and sisters, was not a subject of 
consideration. Of course, he must have heard she was 
very clever. Possibly — how she wished her parents 
did not disapprove of lotteries: then there might be some 
chance that her dreams would come true. But possibly 
she might find a treasure in some corner of her grant: 
father’s large old house in the country. Possibly she 
might invent something by which she would make het 
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fortune: she was determined to try. Or possibly she 
might write a book, and be a great authoress, and receive 
large sums from the publishers. Oh! that would be de- 
lightful; because she would have fame as well as money. 
She remembered reading how Miss Burney became an 
authoress at the age of seventeen, without the knowledge 
of her friends; and how astonished everybody was; and 
how Dr. Johnson, and all the great men, admired and 
praised her. She forgot that Miss Burney became so 
silly and conceited as to be quite ridiculous. Just then 
the door-bell rang: Anna Rivers sprang to the head of 
the stairs, and heard the voice of a poor woman who often 
came to her mother for advice and help; and this brought 
hack her thoughts to the use she would make of her 
fortune if she had it. 

She would build a beautiful, great house for her 
mother, and furnish it elegantly; and she spent some 
twenty minutes, her head leaning on her hand, debating 
between crimson and blue damask window-curtains for the 
large drawing-room. It never occurred to her, that her 
mother was perfectly satisfied with her present house 
and furniture. Nor did she detect a bit of selfishness 
in thus making herself the heroine who was to bestow all 
these fine things. She had not imagined that anybody 
else was to confer the mighty favor; but it was to her 
that her parents were to be indebted. 

By the time she had decided that all the furniture of 
the drawing-room must be of a rich blue, even to the 
ground of the carpet, the seamstress came to ask for 
more thread, and could not conceal her surprise when 
she saw with how little help she had as yet been favored 
from the fingers of Miss Anna Rivers. Alas! she 
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received rather an unamiable answer from the benevolent 
young lady. 

And now a blind man went along on the other side of 
the street, led by a careless-looking boy, who seemed 
much more intent on a game of marbles some little fel- 
lows were playing than on his charge; and so the blind 
man, in crossing the street, stepped into a gutter much 
deeper than he had expected, and twisted his foot. He 
was not badly hurt, however; and Anna began to wonder 
if there was not an institution for the blind in the city! 
No, there certainly was not. Then that would be just 
the thing for her todo. If she only had Miss Prentiss 
Carpenter’s money, she would buy a lot of land, — yes, 
that fine large lot at the end of the street, — and she 
would have a noble, great building; and a picture of 
Christ healing the blind man, copied from some famous 
painting in Europe, should be hung up in the hall; and 
there should be all sorts of musical instruments; and the 
inmates should be taught basket-making and mattress- 
making, and all sorts of trades. She knew that her own 
mattress was made by a blind man. And she would go 
every day to visit the institution, and see that things were 
going on right, and talk kindly to the poor creatures. 

Just then the chamber-maid came in to say that 
Catherine the cook had a terrible toothache, and wanted 
a little laudanum to put into her tooth. Now, Mrs. Rr 
vers did not allow any of the domestics to go to her metl- 
cine-chest: that Anna knew; but she was not disposed 
to leave her pleasant meditations; so, catching up be? 
work, she began to sew very diligently. 

‘‘Why don’t Catherine go and have her tooth out # 
once ?’’ asked she. 
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‘She has been, miss,’’ was the reply; “ but the den- 

iist was very busy, and he told her to come again at 

three o'clock.’ 

‘Well, he must be a cross old fellow,’ said Anna. 
“T think he might leave one customer for five minutes. 
Why does not she go to somebody else? ‘There are a 
dozen dentists in the city.” 

‘Yes, miss; but this is the only one she knows; and 
he has always been very kind to her, and she can’t bear 
to go to anybody else.”’ 

“T think she is very silly, then,”’ said Anna. ‘‘ What 
would she doif he were to die ?”’ 

The chamber-maid looked puzzled, as Anna put this 
extreme case rather triumphantly, and then said with 
simplicity, ‘‘ But he is not dead yet, miss: he will expect 
her at three o’clock.”’ 


“Well then, can’t she bear the pain till then? People 
must have some fortitude.” 


‘But, Miss Anna, if you would only step down imto 
the kitchen and see her! She is in such dreadful agony 
sometimes; and she keeps on trying to cook, because, 
you know, your father expects a couple of English gentle- 
men to dinner; and so she won’t give up. I told her 
Mrs. Rivers would never let her work in the world with 
such a pain on her; but she said, if she only had the 
laudanum, it always quieted it. I’m sure I would cook 
tne dinner for her, if I knew how.” 

“Well, Jane,” said Anna, ‘‘do you take the key of 
the store-room, and get the laudanum-bottle yourself. I 
can’t bear to go up those steep stairs; and the key turns 
80 hard, it always hurts my fingers. You can get the 


laudanum just as well as 1.” 
VOL, XVI. 23 
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Jane hesitated. ‘* You know, Miss Anna, Mrs. Rivers 
is very special about letting nobody, that is, none of us, 
go into the storeroom. Don’t you think you had better 
go yourself? ”’ 

‘‘ No, I don’t think any such thing,” said the indolent 
little philanthropist ; don’t you see that I am at work, 
helping Mrs. Clark with George’s shirts? and she has 
been here hurrying me already. I’m sure I can’t spare 
a minute.”” And Anna’s needle began to fly at a rate 
which, if she had pursued it all the morning, would 
have aided Mrs. Clark essentially. 

Jane took the key very reluctantly, and went to the 
storeroom; while Anna dismissed the whole matter from 
her mind, eager to renew her imaginary visits to the 
imaginary blind asylum. She planned so many comforts 
for the dear patients, invited friends to go and read inter- 
esting books to them, devised amusements, invented ways 
by which they could make money, and did not spare her 
own money at all. 

Suddenly, it occurred to her that it would be beautiful 
to see another large building, devoted to some charitable 
purpose, built on the opposite lot; so that the two edifices, 
resembling each other exactly, might stand facing one 
another, and it would be known that the same young 
lady built both. For what-should the second one be 
erected? She had listened to a great deal of discussion 
between her parents and their friends on these subjects: 
but she could not easily make up her mind whether she 
would build an orphan asylum or a home for poor and 
aged females. 

She was really very much puzzled: her work was 
dropped while she went to look for an article she had 
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heard her father reading from some periodical. She had 
almost made up her mind to use up a considerable por- 
tion of her imagined fortune (which, however, very 
kindly kept enlarging with her plans), and to build up 
both of these important institutions, when the footstep of 
her mother was heard. With a hasty glance at the 
timepiece, Anna saw that it was nearly two o'clock: her 
cheeks burned as she perceived that in five hours she 
had not accomplished what might have been done in two. 
She had actually spent one hour in reading. 

And now it appeared that Jane, being unable to read 
the label, had brought the wrong bottle; and the poor 
cook had inserted something into her tooth which had 
produced great irritation and inflammation, increasing her 
sufferings cruelly. 

And something worse had happened. Jane had been 
very intemperate; but, having taken the pledge, and 
given Mrs. Rivers reason to believe that she was re- 
formed, she had been received into the family of that 
kind lady on trial. By the side of the medicine chest, 
stood a bottle of cherry brandy, which was kept as a 
medicine, not yet discarded by the family physician in 
certain cases. ‘The temptation had been too great for 
the poor sinner, whose resolution had not yet been 
strengthened by long abstinence; and she was in a sad 
condition. All this appeared by degrees to have been 
the result of Anna’s negligence or indolence, or whatever 
it might be. Anna was to take her music-lesson after 
dinner, and then go to her French class. Her mother 
did not know that the sleeves were left unfinished; and 
the seamstress, whom she had been charging of late to 
take care of her eyes, because they were growing weak, 
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actually did the fine-stitching by candlelight, which Anna 
eould so easily have done in that pleasant room, while 
she sat alone all that bright summer morning. 

Anna thought she was indulging the most benevolent 
feelings, all that forenoon. Were her actions so? 

Anna felt sure it must be right to plan how to do 
good. Was she not neglecting how to be good? 

Anna had been dreaming of the future, while God 
was expecting her to account for the present. 

Anna had been fondly scheming about that which she 
could not do, and omitting what she could do to help a 
fellow-creature and please God. 

Anna was deceiving herself, — fancying herself gene- 
rous at the very moment she was selfish. 

My young reader, do you never make such mistakes! 

Bear one thing in mind. You are to account for the 
way in which you use the power of thinking. Y.ou may 
imagine that you are not wasting time, if your hands are 
usefully occupied; but you may be wasting thought. 
Have your little plans; you must think of something as 
you sow or knit; it is well sometimes to lay plans. But 
be sure that they are reasonable and practicable, so that 
they may end in something actually accomplished, some- 
thing useful. And be ready at any moment for useful- 
ness on a sudden call, no matter how disagreeable the 
interruption may be. Ld, B. 


Tax not of wasted affection, affection never was wasted ; 

If it enrich not the heart of another, its waters, returning 

Back to their springs, like the rain, shall fill them full of refresh- 
ment. Longfellow. 
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CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. 


Tue departure of Columbus on his second voyage of dis- 
covery was in strong contrast to the first. On the 25th 
of September, 1493, before sunrise, the fleet was under 
way. It consisted of three large ships, and fourteen 
smaller vessels called caravels. ‘The number of persons 
permitted to embark had been limited to one thousand, 
hut eventually about fifteen hundred sailed. 

On the 2d of November, an island was discovered to 
the west, to which he gave the name of Dominica, from 
his having discovered it on Sunday. As the ships moved 
onward, other islands came in sight. These proved to 
be the Antilles, and were inhabited by cannibals. 

On the evening of the 27th of November, Columbus 
anchored opposite to the harbor of La Navidad, and 
ordered two guns to be fired, as it was too dark to dis- 
tinguish objects on shore. No gun was fired in return, 
and Columbus waited in suspense. A boat was sent on 
shore the next day, and the crew found the fortress 
burned, and the ground strewed with the remains of 
European garments; and there remained little doubt that 
the chief, upon whose friendship they had relied, had des- 
troyed their companions. 

Columbus for several reasons then determined to plant 
his colony near a harbor farther east, which he accord- 
ingly did, and named it Isabella. After the town was 
completed, he made an expedition into the interior, leay- 
ing his brother Diego in command at Isabella. Colum- 
bus built a fortress here among the mountains, in a 


situation which seemed to abound in gold mines, and, leay- 
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ing it with a garrison of fifty-six men, returned to Isa- 
bella. Columbus now undertook to explore the coast of 
Cuba on the southern side; and, as the natives on this 
shore pointed still to the south when asked for gold, 
Columbus turned south likewise, and discovered the 
island of Jamaica; but, finding no gold, he decided to 
return to Cuba, after first completing the discovery of 
the Carribee Islands. But, after having experienced 
many hardships in coasting the southern side of Hayti, 
he fell into a lethargy like death, and his crew turned 
their course, and arrived in the harbor of Isabella. 

Here Columbus found his brother Bartholomew, whom 
the Spanish sovereigns had sent out to him with three 
ships. Columbus immediately appointed him adelantado, 
or lieutenant-governor. 

It would be tedious to tell of the various struggles the 
Spaniards encountered with the natives; and on the 10th 
of March, 1496, Columbus set out on his return to 
Spain, with two carayels, leaving Don Bartholomew in 
command of the island. They had a long, wearisome 
passage, and absolute famine on board at the first of 
June; but on the 11th the vessels anchored in the bay 
of Cadiz. 

Columbus was treated with distinguished favor by the 
sovereigns; but wars had drained the treasury, and it 
was not till the spring of 1497 that Isabella had leisure 
to attend to the affairs of the New World. But many 
delays occurred; and the two ships with supplies, which 
Columbus had proposed to send, did not sail till early 
1498. 

On the 30th of May, Columbus himself departed 0 
his third voyage, with six ships, and on the 31st of July 
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discovered the island of Trinidad. Coasting along the 
southern shore of this island, he saw land to the south, 
which was the low country intersected by the branches 
of the Orinoco. This, the only main land he had dis- 
covered, he supposed to be an island. He explored the 
great Gulf of Paria, and would have continued his voy- 
age, had it not been that, in addition to his own ill 
health, his ships’ stores were failing. He therefore 
went to Hispaniola, intending to send his brother to pur- 
sue the discovery. 

Here, trouble after trouble with the natives delayed 
his purpose, and meanwhile his enemies in Spain were 
undermining his reputation. Every vessel that came 
home with discontented adventurers added to the charges 
against him, till at length Isabella sent out a cavalier, 
named Bobadilla, to ascertain if the charges were true, 
and, if so, to take his place as governor. Columbus, 
with the adelantado, were both in the interior when Bob- 
adilla arrived, and the town was in command of Diego 
Columbus. Bobadilla, without inquiring into the nature 
of the government of Columbus, assumed the rule, and 
sent him a copy of the royal letter, which enjoined his 
obedience to whatever he should enact, and ordering him 
toappear at the harbor. On his arrival, he was put in 
irons, and confined in the fortress, one of his own ser- 
vants fastening the fetters. 


With the feeling that his sovereigns, when they knew 
the truth, would bitterly repent the injustice they had 
done him, Columbus bore his wrongs in silence, and 


early in October he was conducted back to Spain in 
chains. 


His arrival in fetters caused a burst of indignation in 
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Cadiz and throughout Spain. The sovereigns deeply 
resented the treatment of the admiral, but deemed it 
best that a stranger should take the place of Bobadilla, 
rather than Columbus, for two years, at the end of which 
time the complaints against him would probably have 
cooled. 

In May, 1502, at the age of sixty-six, he undertook 
his fourth and last voyage. He now discovered the Cape 
of Honduras, and went in search of a strait further 
west; but his ships became so old and leaky, that he was 
obliged to run them aground on the island of Jamaica, 
and fortify them as well as possible for residences; anda 
brave man, Diego Mendez, in a single frail canoe, was 
sent to Hispaniola for ships to take them from Jamaica. 

At Hispaniola, the misunderstandings between himself 
and the new governor induced Columbus to hasten his 
departure for Spain. He experienced severe weather, 
and landed at San Lucar in a state of bodily and mental 
suffering. He passed the winter at Seville, too ill to go 
to court; but he wrote repeatedly to the sovereigns to 
have his revenues paid to him, and to be replaced in lis 
office. These letters were ineffectual, and the death of 
Isabella crushed his last hopes. These at length began 
to revive, on the arrival of the queen’s daughter with her 
husband to take possession of the throne of Castile. He 
sent his brother Bartholomew to them; but hardly had 
he set out, when the illness of Columbus increased, and 
he finally died, May 20, 1506. His body was deposited 
in the convent of St. Francisco, and, after nearly three 
hundred years, borne back across the ocean, and deposited 
with the greatest pomp in the cathedral at Havana. 


Such were the life and death of the great discoverel. 
ED. 
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FAREWELL TO SPRING. 
Selected. 


May is come, and May is flying; 
Spring is here, and Spring is dying. 
Shout a welcome frank and flowing ; 
Say, Farewell! for she is going. 


Tis the hour when life is deepest ; 

Tis the time when most thou weepest ; 
Tis the day when flowers in numbers 
Strew the sainted in their slumbers. 


Buds are breaking, love is waking; 
Time our very breath is taking. 

We are jocund; we are drooping: 
Summer comes, for Spring is stooping. 


Love her, bless her, as she goeth, 
Kre the grass the mower moweth ; 
Ere the cowslip hath departed, 

Kiss sweet May, all tearful-hearted. 


lor she goes to all the perished, 
Goes to all the dearly cherished, 
Sails the sea and climbs the mountain, 


Seeking Spring’s eternal fountain. 


May is come, and May is flying; 
Spring is here, and Spring is dying. 
Shout a welcome, fresh and flowing ; 
Say, Farewell! for she is going. 
William Howitt. 
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AFTER BREAKFAST. — Walter has gone to town, on 
horseback, with the strawberries and flowers. We 
imagined how pleasant it would be, if we each had a 
little pony, and could ride with him. Walter says 
that, when he is rich enough, we shall certainly have 
them. Grace is practising on the piano: she played so 
loud and so early this morning, that I thought her 
father and mother would be disturbed; but they did not 
appear so. They both looked very happy when they 
came down to breakfast. Mr. Earniste put his arm 
around Grace, as she sat at the piano, and played some- 
thing louder and merrier still. Then the morning hymn 
was beautiful. The twins kneeled by their father, with 
folded hands, and were very quiet and serious while he 
prayed. I could understand almost all the prayer. It 
made me feel full of love, and so happy. 

Grace says, ‘‘ It is a Thanksgiving day, because Annie 
is here;’’ and her father said, ‘‘ Yes: we will all have 
a ride this afternoon, and keep it well.” 3 

Wednesday, June 28.— Yesterday, after writing, I 
went with Grace into the fields to pick wild strawher- 
ries and flowers for the dinner-table, because her father 
is so fond of them. But, when they were all ready, 
Mrs. Earniste said that perhaps they should keep the 
Thanksgiving, by riding to see some poor and sick pe0- 
ple. ‘Then, father will want to keep the strawberries 
for them,” Grace exclaimed: “well, we will gather 
some more for him to-morrow! will we not, Annie?” 
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We had a charming ride. One lady was so very ill, 
that, while Mr. Earniste called there, we rode a little 
further on, and stopped at a pleasant house, where 
Grace and Walter said their cousin Estelle lived. 
“What! all alone?’”’ I asked them. 

“Oh no, indeed!’’ Walter laughed. ‘Uncle and 
aunt Byrd, with lots of cousins, live here too; but we 
love cousin Stella best of all.’’ 

Cousin Estelle, with one of her little sisters, came 
running and jumping down the steps to meet us; while 
her little brother Arthur stood hiding behind the door, 
looking as if he meant to cry. But he smiled when 
Grace kissed him so gently, and seemed to like her 
better than the twins. He kept taking Grace’s hand, 
and looking at the piano, saying, ‘‘ Tune! tune!” 
until Grace played for him. Cousin Estelle looks about 
as old as Miss Everett; but she isn’t so tall. She has 
very bright and very kind eyes, and smiles more joyously 
than Miss Everett does. Next week, if mother is will- 
ing, 1 am going with Grace to spend a whole day, and 
perhaps all night, there. 

Now we are going out to gather berries; and this 
afternoon we are to sew for Mrs. Earniste, and Walter 
is to read aloud to us a little while. 

Thursday afternoon. — It rains —rains fast. Grace 
is writing a letter to her grandfather; Mrs. Earniste is 
Writing too. I can hear Elliot and Effie playing ‘‘ birds ”’ 
in the nursery. I must go and peep at them. 

It is very funny. Ellie is the father-bird, standing 
on a high chair, singing; and Effie is the mother-bird, 
sitting upon her little velvet cushion on the floor. The 
cushion she calls her nest. Very often the father-bird 
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hops down to take her something to eat. Once in g 
while, Lena the nurse scatters a few crumbs, and then 
they fly down to pick them. Lena calls them blue-birds, 
because of their blue frocks; but Elliot says, ‘No! 
Lena; Little Lobin Led Blests, I told oo.” 

Walter read us yesterday about Sir Benjamin West: 
how he painted his sleeping baby-sister, with the end of 
Pussy’s tail. ‘‘Oh mamma dear!’ Grace exclaimed, 
‘if I could only paint the twins!” Walter laughed, 
and said, — 

‘You must begin with ‘ Lobin Led Blests,’ Grace.” 

So we all drew a Robin then; Mrs. Earniste sketched 
the pattern for us. We are to paint them this after- 
noon, as soon as Grace has finished her letter, and played 
a little while. 

Friday morning, 30.— We did not succeed very 
well with our painting yesterday. Walter was full of 
fun, and would keep disturbing us. He drew a shock- 
ing-looking man and dog; and then, all of a sudden, he 
pricked his pencil — pounce — into Grace’s arm. She 
jumped, and just began to say ‘‘ Oh!” but when Wal- 
ter made up a comical face, and asked if it hurt her, she 
shook her head and smiled. I think it did; for the tears 
were in her eyes, and her cheeks were very red. At 
length Walter saw his father coming, and scamperel 
down to meet him; then we painted our Robins’ breasts, 
Mrs. Earniste said, very well. I wonder if she sav 
Walter’s fun. After tea, he became sober enough. 
There was a glorious smset after the rain, and the most 
beautiful double rainbow I ever beheld. It lasted for 
very long time, and we all stayed out upon the piazz 
to watch it —all but the twins; they went to bed and to 
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sleep in the midst. Walter and Grace danced about and 
clapped their hands, “‘ wild,”’ Walter said, “ with joy.” 

But, after a while, they grew serious. Grace stood 
leaning against her father very quietly, until he touched 
her cheek, and said, ‘‘ Sing, birdie.’”” She looked up at 
him and smiled, and then sang, just as though it were 
already in her mind, — 


‘‘ How beautiful the setting sun ! 
The clouds how bright and gay!" &e. 


Walter sang with her. Then they all chanted a psalm, 
and sang some other hymns; and then it grew dark. 
Mr. Earniste kissed us, and said, “‘' Those are our pray- 
ers for this evening; good night, dear children.”” And 
so we went to bed. Grace says the reason her mother 
likes us to sleep apart is that we shall be more likely to. 
go to sleep with heavenly thoughts, if we cannot talk 
and play with each other. I think so too. I remember 
forgetting my prayers more than once, because May and 
I played together too late. I should like to see May. 

Saturday, 31.— We woke early this morning, and 
heard Mr. Earniste playing and singing ‘‘ Bonnie Boat.” . 
In a moment we heard Walter scampering about his 
room in great haste. Grace called to me: “ Annie, if 
we dress quickly, papa will take us too.” 

“Take us where, Grace?” 

“Out upon the little river, in the row-boat. ‘The 
Bonnie Boat’ is his signal.” . 


Presently, Mr. Earniste tapped at our door, and said, 
softly : 


“Don’t hurry, little girls; we will wait for you with 
pleasure.”’ 
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I was dressed first, and felt glad then I had no curls, 
because Grace was troubled at waiting for Lena to brush 
hers. But she did wait quite patiently, though Walter 
was in great haste. He wanted to see the sun rise from 
the open hill; and girls, he said, were ‘‘ always so long 
combing their curls, and all that.” 

‘Walter, my son, let the sun rise clear in your heart 
this bright morning,” said his father, in a low voice. 

‘Yes, papa,” Walter answered, with a smiling nod. 
Walter is very handsome, I think. His eyes are almost 
always laughing, and his face full of fun. It makes me 
laugh to look at him. 

It was so clear and cool and beautiful, — the bright 
dew-drops hanging from the trees, and reflected in the 
little river, and the birds singing so gaily, — that Grace 
asked, 


‘Papa, do you think it will be more beautiful than 
this in heaven ?”’ : 

‘More beautiful in our own souls, I hope, darling ;”’ 
but he looked at Grace just then, as if he thought she 
was beautiful enough. ‘Then he began to sing, — 


“If God hath made this world so fair, 
Where sin and death abound, 
How beautiful beyond compare 
Will Paradise be found !”’ 


‘* Sing the whole hymn, please, papa, will you?’ said 
Grace; and so he did, resting upon the oars, and she 
sang with him. I thought then I never would do any 
more unkind things to any one. We were all very, 
very happy. F. E. H. 
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THE WALK. 


(See Frontispiece.) 


As they walked through the green lane, Mr. Elwood 
asked his son if he should like to hear some facts as to 
the history of wheat. 

‘‘Exceedingly, papa,’’ he replied. 

“Tn the early books of Scripture, we often read of 
corn, and of Ruth gleaning with the maidens of Boaz 
‘unto the end of barley-harvest and of wheat-harvest.’ 
Pliny says, that, in the champaign-country about Byza- 
cium in Africa, wheat had been known to yield a hundred 
and fifty fold; and a governor of that province, under 
Augustus Cesar, sent him from thence a plant of wheat 
which had nearly four hundred straws, all springing from 
the same root. Sicily is said to be the first country in Eu- 
rope where grain was cultivated. At what period wheat 
was first cultivated in England is only a matter of con- 
jecture. Ceesar found corn growing on the coast; but of 
what kind we are not informed. Other seeds are dis- 
persed through the earth by winds and currents; but the 
corn-plants are said to follow in the civilization of man. 
Even hostile armies have been the means of their diffu- 
sion. Cortez, the conqueror of Mexico, wrote from thence 
to the king of Spain, ‘I beseech your majesty to give 
orders that no vessel sail for this country without a cer- 
tain quantity of plants and grain.’ The foundation of the 
wheat harvests of that country is said to have been three or 
four grains, which a slave of the conqueror discovered ac- 
cidentally in 1530, mixed with a quantity of rice. These 
he varefully preserved, and used so advantageously as to 
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entitle him to public gratitude. But even his name is 
unknown; while the Spanish lady, Maria d’ Escobar, who 
first imported the same blessing into Peru, has her name 
and her distribution of the produce of successive harvests 
as seed, among the farmers, celebrated in history. <A 
chief named Duaterra was the first person who actually 
raised a crop of wheat in New Zealand. On leaving 
Port Jackson a second time to return home, he took 
with him a quantity of it, and much surprised his 
acquaintances by informing them that this was the very 
substance of which the Europeans made biscuit, such as 
they had seen and eaten on board their ships. He gave 
a portion of it to several persons, all of whom put it into 
the ground, and it grew well; but, before it was well ripe, 
many of them were impatient for the produce; and as 
they expected to find the grain at the root of the stems, 
similar to their potatoes, they examined them, and, find- 
ing no wheat under the ground, all except, one pulled it 
up and burned it. The chiefs ridiculed Duaterra about 
the wheat; and all he urged would not convince them 
that wheat would make bread. His own crops, and those 
of his uncle, who had allowed the grain to remain, came, 
in due time, to perfection, and were reaped and thrashed; 
and though the natives were much astonished to find that 
the grain was produced at the top and not at the bottom 
of the stem, yet still they could not be persuaded that 
bread could be made of it. <A friend afterwards sent 
Duaterra a steel mill to grind his wheat, which he 
received with no little joy. He soon set to work before 
his countrymen, ground some wheat, and they danced 
and shouted with delight when they saw the flour. He 
afterwards made a cake, and baked it in a frying-pan, 
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and gave it to the people to eat; which fully satisfied 
them of the truth of what he had said. The chiefs now 
begged more seed, which they sowed, and which grew up 
as strong a crop as could be desired.” 

‘Will wheat grow anywhere, papa?” 

‘ Ancient and modern writers affirm that it will grow, 
with cultivation, in almost every part of the world. It is 
found to flourish, not only in our temperate climate, but 
in all the extremes of heat and cold. In Lapland, it is 
cultivated as far as sixty-eight or seventy degrees north 
latitude ; and Humboldt found in the vicinity of La Vit- 
toria, several thousand feet above the level of the ocean, 
some fields of wheat, mingled with plantations of coffee, 
plaintains, and sugar-canes. Thus, as it is the plant most 
necessary to mankind, so it is the most general; and it 
ought not to be overlooked that its presence in any 
region of the earth is an evidence that man is in an 
advanced state of civilization. In the sepulchres of the 
Egyptian kings, which were opened by the scientific men 
who accompanied the French army into Egypt, the com- 
mon wheat was found in vessels so perfectly closed that 
the grains retained their form and color ; and thus, buried 
as it had been for many thousand years, it showed as 
clearly the civilization of that country as its ruined tem- 
ples. 

‘‘ At another time I may give you the history of some 
of the other grains.” — Selected. 





Frrine is deep and still; erd the word that floats on the surface 
Is as the tossing buoy, that betrays where the anchor is hidden. 
Longfellow. 
VOL. XVI. 24* 
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JUNE. 


Rine out, ring out, a joyous shout, 
A merry, gladsome tune! 

With garlands crowned, and frolic bound, 
She comes — the lovely June. 


To summer green, the glorious queen, 
Your choicest welcome bring ; 

The wild-flowers hear her footsteps near, 
And richest perfumes fling. 


All earth is bright with glad delight ; 
And wood and hill and dale, 

With one accord, their sweets afford 
To bid the summer hail. 


The deep-blue sky, that bends on high, 
Has, too, its silent song ; 

And sounds the tide from ocean wide, 
The pebbled beach along. 


The wild bee’s hum, the frog’s deep drum, 
Alike their music pour ; 

And note on note, from every throat 
Of bird, is gushing o’er. 


The long, long day thus glides away, 
Filled up with dear delight ; 

And no less fair, with balmy air, 
Comes on the summer night. 


Then, then, your shout ring out! ring out! 
Will you alone be dumb, 

When with such mirth, across the earth, 
The smiling June has come? 





A FAIRY TALE FOR OUR YOUNGEST 
READERS. 


Ir was a beautiful moonlight night in early June, when 
little Minnie, a child nine years old, was awakened 
by some slight sound; and, seeing the flood of light 
that streamed through her open window, stepped lightly 
from her bed, and stood gazing down into the garden, 
which lay part in the holy, silvery light, and part in the 
deepest shadow. 

How long she might have stood there, with her little 
heart full of pure and loving thoughts, we can hardly 
tell; but suddenly a sweet little voice — it sounded as if 
it came from the prairie rose-bush that was climbing up 
by the side of her window — sang these words : 

“ Midnight’s here, and softest sleep 
Foldeth all in dreams so deep ; 


In the moonlight fairies play ; 
Minnie! Minnie! come away!” 


Minnie held her breath, so sweet were the notes, and 
looked round attentively, but saw nothing. She waited 
a moment, and again it came : — 
‘From the roses’ cups we spring, 
Where we slept with folded wing: 
Now we may be bright and gay ; 
Minnie! join us in our play.” 
Then Minnie saw what she had so long wished to see, 
a bright little fairy, dancing on the leaves of the rose- 
bush. She stepped from her window on to the balcony, 
and the fairy touched her with her wand, and put her 
arm round her, and away they flew, swiftly, swiftly, 
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till they came to the ground. ‘There, just where Min- 
nie loved best to sit, where the grass was greenest 
and softest, under a beautiful old oak-tree, the fairies 
were dancing in acircle. Minnie and her little friend 
joined them, and they had a merrier dance than ever 
Minnie had danced before. By and by, —for even fai- 
ries’ feet will tire, — they became weary with dancing; 
and they sat down under a syringa-tree, which was coy- 
ered with its beautiful white blossoms. 

Then the fairy said to Minnie, ‘‘I have known you a 
long time, little girl, though you never saw me before; 
and I have watched you often, as you sat under the oak- 
tree, gazing up into the blue sky. I have been in your 
room, too, on moonlight evenings, and have seen you as 
you slept. My other sisters have seen and known you, 
too; and so they were willing that you should dance with 
us to-night. Our queen has given us each a valuable 
gift to bestow on a mortal. I shall give mine to you.” 
Minnie’s blue eyes sparkled with delight as the fairy 
said this; but she did not speak a word, and the beauti- 
ful little creature went on: ‘‘ We all love you, Minnie, 
because you are kind and gentle and obedient; and, 
because you are all these three, a fault which you have 
is seen more plainly from being beside these good quali- 
ties. You are indolent. When you have time to play, 
you can very well lie on the grass in the shade, and 
listen to the sweet falling of waters, and the rustling 
of the green leaves; but when you have a lesson to 
learn, or are sent on some errand, then is the time to 
pay attention, and obey promptly. The gift that I shall 
make you is a necklace of the whitest pearls. Every 
time you are idle, and do not fulfil your duty, one of 
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these pearls will grow black; and the only thing that 
will make it white again will be three days of industry. 
In a year and a day, I shall be here again. If every 
pearl is white, you shall keep the necklace for your own ; 
, but, if a single one is tarnished, I shall claim it again.”’ 

The fairy hung round Minnie’s neck the beautiful 
pearls; and, clasping her arm round her, in a moment 
they were on the balcony. The fairy kissed Minnie’s 
soft cheek, and vanished; and Minnie was asleep in an 
instant. She would have thought it a dream, had not 
the pearls shone round her neck when she waked. She 
took them off carefully, lest they should break, and put 
them in her drawer. 

All that day she was uncommonly attentive, and the 
pearls shone on that night as brightly as the day before. 
The next day, her lessons were well learned, too; but 
when her mother sent her into the fields, with a message 
to her father, she stopped to follow the course of a little 
brook that was dancing along. She remembered her 
message soon, however, and went to her father. The 
rest of the day she had for play; for her mother and 
father went away. After she had prayed to God that 
night to forgive her her sins, and make her a good child, 
she went to the drawer and took out her necklace. The 
last pearl was black! ‘for a long time she could not 
remember when she had been idle; but at last it came to 
her mind that she had followed the brook, instead of going 
straight to her father. She cried bitterly, but her tears 
did no good; and, when she looked at it in the morning, 
there was the black pearl. 

Minnie was so truly sorry, that she was very careful 
for three days. At the end of the first, a part of the 
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pearl was white, more on the second; and, O joy! on 
the third night, it shone again like the others. Some- 
times two pearls would grow black in a day, and then 
Minnie had to be so very attentive for six whole days. 
Tt was not at all easy to avoid leaning on her elbow, 
and watching the birds and butterflies that fluttered 
round the schoolroom-window. It was not easy to come 
directly in from the broad flat door-stone, when her 
mother called her to go to bed. Many a time, Minnie 
cried as she thought the necklace could never be hers. 
But she was in earnest about it; and we can always 
succeed if we really try. 

By the time winter came, the pearls were scarcely 
ever black. It was more difficult again to be indus- 
trious, when the beautiful warm spring days came with 
the violets and anemones. Then the pearls would some- 
times lose their whiteness. 

The year and the day came round; and, as Minnie 
went to sleep, she felt very happy; and, when the sweet 
song of the fairy woke her, she fastened the pure jewels 
round her neck, and stepped to the window. — 

‘Our queen is with us to-night,” the fairy said, in a 
tone of deep reverence; ‘‘ and mortal eye may not look 
upon her; but keep the pearls. They are rightly yours. 
But the habits of industry you have the last year formed 
are more precious than the pearls, and no one can take 
them from you.” ED. 





Ir you speak kind words, you will hear kind echoes. 
A Sunday-school Motto. 
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HOW MANY CAN SAY THIS? 


Tue late Mrs. Elizabeth Fry (so well known for her 
active benevolence) was a member of the Society of 
Friends. In her Memoir the following remarkable 
passage occurs : — 

‘IT can say one thing. Since my heart was touched 
at the age of seventeen, I believe I have never awakened 
from sleep, in sickness or in health, by day or by night, 
without my first waking thought being, how best I might 
serve the Lord.’’ — Selected. 





ANSWERS TO THE PUZZLE IN OUR LAST 


NUMBER. 


We are glad to see that our little friends manifest so much 
interest in the puzzles, and that they are so ready to send us 
poetical answers. We publish three, all we have space for; and 
beg “ James” not to think we did not duly appreciate his ingeni- 
ous solution, because we could not find place for it. We should 
like to hear from him again, and from “'.”’ whose capital answer 
came too late for insertion. 

We must also acknowledge our gratification in receiving a kind 
word of encouragement from “ A Subscriber, Brooklyn, L,I.” 


I. 
D for. five hundred we use, I am sure; 
O is the nought you would make so obscure ; 
C stands for hundred, the spelling-books say ; 
I represents one, — deny it who may ; 
L abbreviates fifty; and E from a score 
Ends the dark word, and I pray you for more. 


NELLIE. 
Sacarappa, Me. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLE IN LAST NUMBER. 


II. 


‘‘ Five hundred you at first must take,” 
Which certainly is D, 
‘*‘ And nought must in addition make,” 
O must that nothing be; 
‘One hundred next in order place,” 
C is the letter here ; 
‘‘ Then one, alone, as in disgrace,” 
I will of course appear ; 
** Next fifty add to those before,” 
L will this number be ; 
‘*- And last, one-fifth of just a score,” 
Is its last letter E. 
Now these, in one short word combined, 
Make * Docile,”’ as you now will find. 
8. A. D. 


Brooklyn, L.I. 


IIl. 


D —as five hundred first I'll take ; 

O — in addition, nought I'll make; 

C — Rome’s one hundred next I'll place ; 

I — one alone, as in disgrace ; 

I — then I'll add, as fifty more ; 

E — last, as just one-fifth of score. 

What then’s the adjective for you, 

Dear girls and boys? —’Tis Docile, true. 

C. L. 0. L 

Savin Hill Avenue, Dorchester. 





THE LITTLE MERCHANT. 


AN old mansion getting more and more ruinous, because 
not worth expensive repairs, is always a doleful object. 
People in the trim houses around it wish it would tumble 
down, or burn to the ground; because it makes them 
feel dismal, as they look out at their windows or over 
their garden-fences towards it. This feeling of melan- 
choly becomes still more uncomfortable when the place 
is tenanted, as is often the case, by a family once respecta- 
ble and full of energy, but fallen into a state of poverty 
and discouragement. Such a family are the Redfields, 
in the old Williston House. Poor old Redfield wants a 
new coat sadly. It is hardly within the memory of any 
of the neighbors, that his wife had a bonnet of the same 
shape which other people were wearing. And Master Tom, 
—a bright-eyed little fellow enough, but little of his age, 
and sickly, — Master Tommy, the only son and the only 
hope of the Redfields;— see the row of peeping toes! 
and observe how he chooses to stand in the high grass, if 
he perceives that you look at them! The new coat for 
Mr. Redfield is no more within the range of probable 
things than a new coat of paint on the house. The old 
bonnet is quite as good a shelter for his wife’s head as 
the leaky roof; and Tommy may as well make up his 
mind to go barefoot, not knowing where new shoes and 
snug socks may come from; while empty sashes and 
shattered doors gape like his old shoes, and let in the 
air and the water all the year round. Is there nothing 


that can be done? Or must it come to the worst, and 
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the Redfields go to the poor-house, or beg in the streets, 
where they formerly rode in their own square-topped 
chaise ? 

‘* Who comes here with a basket half as big as him- 
self?”’ said Margery Walton, the shoemaker’s wife, in 
the pretty white house with a shop in front. ‘‘ Oh! it is 
Master Tommy. Step in, little man! What are you so 
smiling and crank about? ©, ho! Whats in this pre- 
cious great basket, I wonder.”’ 

‘The very best black and brown thread ever you saw, 
Ma’am Walton. It can’t be beat, I tell you. My own 
mother, she spun it; and I reeled it, all fair.”’ 

‘‘'Yarn too! I never heard of a Redfield that could 
spin, before.”’ 

‘Such yarn as this you don’t get every day, I tell 
you. None of your poor water-spun trash, that breaks 
while you knit it, let alone wearing it. Spun yarn it is, 
three-threaded, — see; and you know it can’t be got in 
the shops for love or money. Good, even, well-twisted, 
black and white mixed, thorough-washed yarn. You'll 
a’most hug me when I come again, if you'll but try some 
of’t.’’ ‘ 

‘‘ But the price, my little man! Ill warrant you a 
shrewd hand at a bargain; though that don’t belong to 
the Redfield blood.’’ 

“Oh, I’m but a green hand; and you are a real Yan- 
kee, Ma’am Walton. My first trade I don’t look to make 
much out of, you see. Imust get a run o’ custom; that’s 
the first thing.”’ 

‘What will you take, cash down, for your black 
thread?”’ Here Margery’s eye glanced towards a roll 
of carpeting, on the top of which a grave-looking kitten 
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was seated, with ears pointed at Tommy. The kitten 
seemed to be trying to look like the demure old cat; 
and Tommy, with his hands in his pockets and his head 
on one side, supposed himself to have all the air of an 
experienced pedler. 

‘‘ A fine heavy carpet, that; and will require a strong 
stitch, ma’am,”’ he said. Margery was proud of her 
carpet; and she smiled. 

‘‘T expect it to last as long as I live,’ said she. ‘‘It 
ought to. It cost enough.” 

‘You can’t expect I'll take less than a cent a knot for 
mother’s strong, smooth thread, you could a’most hang 
your weight on, and not break it.”’ 

“Such little knots! it will take an unknown sight,” 
murmured Margery, thoughtfully. 

‘You must use any shop-stuff double, and then wax 
to make it stronger; and, after all, you’ll be catching 
your foot in a rip right soon.”’ 

‘A cent a knot is very well where a knot or two will 
do.’”’ 

‘‘ As it is a neighbor, I'll say ten cents adozen. This 
is my first sale.”’ 

‘‘ Well, here is a quarter dollar. You need not look 
so sharp at it. It is a good one.”’ 

‘As if I didn’t know good from bad,” said Tommy, 
still studying the coin. ‘Those are the pillars, plain 
enough.”’ 

He put on an air of indifference, and put his first pro- 
fits into his little waistcoat-pocket, whistling softly to hide 
his emotion. Whatsuccess! Thirty knots sold, at least ! 
Mother had not spun them in vain! 

‘‘ And here’s a pair of shoes you are welcome to, 
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was seated, with ears pointed at Tommy. The kitten 
seemed to be trying to look like the demure old cat; 
and ‘Tommy, with his hands in his pockets and his head 
on one side, supposed himself to have all the air of an 
experienced pedler. 

‘‘ A fine heavy carpet, that; and will require a strong 
stitch, ma’am,” he said. Margery was proud of her 
carpet; and she smiled. 

‘“T expect it to last as long as I live,” said she. “It 
ought to. It cost enough.” 

‘You can’t expect I'll take less than a cent a knot for 
mother’s strong, smooth thread, you could a’most hang 
your weight on, and not break it.”’ 

“Such little knots! it will take an unknown sight,”’ 
murmured Margery, thoughtfully. 

‘You must use any shop-stuff double, and then wax 
to make it stronger; and, after all, you’ll be catching 
your foot in a rip right soon.” 

‘‘ A cent a knot is very well where a knot or two will 
do.”’ 

‘ As it is a neighbor, I'll say ten cents adozen. This 
is my first sale.’’ 

‘Well, here is a quarter dollar. You need not look 
so sharp at it. It is a good one.” 

‘As if I didn’t know good from bad,”’ said Tommy, 
still studying the coin. ‘Those are the pillars, plain 
enough.” 

He put on an air of indifference, and put his first pro- 
fits into his little waistcoat-pocket, whistling softly to hide 
his emotion. What success! Thirty knots sold, at least ! 
Mother had not spun them in vain! 

‘And here’s a pair of shoes you are welcome to, 
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Tommy. My Robert has outgrown them; though he is 
two years younger than you.” 

Tommy tried them on. ‘‘ Complete and more neat,” 
he cried, stamping to show that it was a fit. ‘I will 
give him this colly-ball for them, if he will swap.” 

‘‘T said you were welcome. He can’t wear them, you 
know. They are only lying round in my way. You 
are welcome, I say.”’ 

‘* And you are welcome to the ball. I made it, and 
can make a plenty more. I should be dreadful glad if 
he had outgrown a decent pair of socks, now.”’ 

‘“‘ Well, if I wasn’t half a mind not to darn these blue 
ones, which are so short he can’t wear ’em a day but he 
comes to tell me Tom Toe has broke prison. Take them, 
and I'll call it a good riddance.” 

‘Oh! thank ye, thank ye. Nice ones they are. As 
for the darns, they are done so beautiful, it is not fair to 
hide them under the shoe. I’m proud of them; and I 
beg leave to lay this lump of beeswax along with your 
thread.”’ 

‘Oh, no! I can’t make a bargain of those old shrunk 
socks.” 

‘‘T shan’t take back the wax,”’ said the little merchant, 
running off with his basket, and leaving Margery laugh- 
ing heartily, and wishing him good speed. AkK** 


(To be continued.) 


He that would thrive 
Must rise at five; 
He that has thriven 


May sleep till seven. 
Old Saying. 








THE BUILDINGS OF THE BEAVERS. 


Tre Beaver is about three feet in length; and its tail, 
which is of an oval figure and covered with scales, is 
eleven inches long. He uses his tail as a rudder to direct 
his course in the water. In places much frequented by 
man, the beavers neither associate nor build habitations. 
But in the northern regions of both continents, they 
assemble in the month of June or July, for the purpose 
of uniting into a society, and of building acity. From all 
quarters, they arrive in numbers, and soon form a troop 
of two or three hundred. ‘‘ The place of rendezyous,”’ 
says the Count de Buffon, ‘‘is generally the situation 
fixed upon for their establishment; and it is always on 
the banks of waters. If the waters be flat, and seldom 
rise above their ordinary level, as in lakes, the beavers 
make no bank or dam. But in rivers or brooks, where 
the water is subject to risings and fallings, they build a 
bank, which crosses the river, and is often from eighty to 
a hundred feet long, by ten or twelve broad at the base. 
This pile, for animals of so small a size (the largest bea- 
vers weighing only fifty or sixty pounds), appears to be 
enormous. But the solidity with which the work is con- 
structed is still more astonishing than its size. The part 
of the river where they erect this bank is generally shal- 
low. If they find on the margin a large tree, which can 
be made to fall into the river, they begin by cutting it 
down, to form the basis of their work. This tree is often 
thicker than a man’s body. By gnawing it at the bot- 
tom with their four cutting-teeth, they in a short time 


accomplish their purpose, and always make the tree fall 
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across the river. They next cut the branches from the 
trunk, to make it lie level. All the beavers join in these 
labors. Some of them, at the same time, traverse the 
banks of the river, and cut down smaller trees, from the 
size of a man’s leg to that of his thigh. These they cut 
to a certain length, dress them into stakes, and first drag 
them by land to the margin of the river, and then by 
water to the place where the building is carrying on. 
These piles they sink down, and interweave the branches 
with the larger stakes. In doing this, many difficulties 
are to be overcome. In order to dress the stakes, and 
put them in a nearly perpendicular position, some of the 
beavers must raise with their teeth the thick ends against 
the margin of the river, or against the cross-tree; while 
others plunge to the bottom, and dig holes with their 
forefeet, to receive the points, that they may stand on 
end. While some are laboring in this manner, others 
bring earth in their mouths and with their forefeet, in 
such quantities that they fill with it all the spaces between 
the piles. These piles consist of several rows of stakes, 
all placed opposite each other, and extend from one bank 
of the river to the other. Those stakes which face the 
lower part of the river are placed perpendicularly ; but 
those which are opposed to the stream slope upward to 
sustain the pressure of the water; so that the bank, which 
is ten or twelve feet wide at the base, is reduced to two 
or three at the top. Near the top, the beavers make 
two or three sloping holes, to allow the water to escape; 
and when any part of the bank is washed away, they 
know how to repair it. 

“The bank has been built by the joint work of the 
beavers. They now separate into smaller societies, and 
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build cabins or houses. These cabins are constructed 
upon piles near the margin of the river, and have two 
openings, one for the animals going to the land, and 
the other for throwing themselves into the water. The 
form of these houses is either round or oval; and they 
vary in size from five to eight or ten feet in diameter. 
Some of them have three or four stories. The walls are 
about two feet thick, and are raised perpendicularly upon 
planks, which serve both for foundations and _ floors. 
When they are of but one story, they are upright for a 
few feet only, then begin to curve, and terminate in a 
dome, which answers the purpose of a roof. They are 
built with amazing solidity, and neatly plastered within 
and without. In putting on this mortar, the beavers use 
their tails for trowels. The houses are impenetrable to 
the rain, and stand firm in the most violent winds. 
They employ different materials to build them, such as 
stone, a kind of sandy earth, and the lighter sorts of 
wood, such as alders, poplars, and willows, which com- 
monly grow on the banks of rivers, and are more easily 
barked, cut, and transported than the heavier kinds. 
They always begin to cut the trees a foot or a foot and a 
half above the ground. They labor in a sitting posture; 
and, besides the convenience of this, they enjoy gnawing 
the bark and wood, which are their favorite food. They 
lay up enough of these provisions to last them through 
the winter. Each cabin has its own magazine, to which 
all the inmates have an equal right. Some villages con- 
tain twenty or twenty-five cabins; but those of ten or 
twelve are the most common. ‘The smallest cabins con- 
tain two, four, six, and the largest eighteen, twenty, and 
sometimes thirty beavers. When danger approaches, 
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they warn one another by striking their broad tail on the 
surface of the water; the noise of which is heard at a 
great distance, and resounds through all their dwellings. 
Each individual then consults his own safety; some 
plunge into the water; others conceal themselves within 
their walls, which can be penetrated only by the fire of 
heaven or the steel of man, and which no animal will 
attempt either to open or to overturn. These retreats 
are not only safe, but neat and commodious. The floors 
are spread over with verdure. The branches of the box 
and the fir serve them for carpets, upon which they per- 
mit not the smallest dirtiness. The window that faces 
the water answers for a balcony to receive the fresh air, 
and for the purpose of bathing. During the greater 
part of the day, the beavers sit on end, with their heads 
elevated and the lower parts of their bodies sunk in the 
water. The opening of this window is sufficiently raised 
to prevent its being stopped up with ice, which in the 
beaver-countries is often two or three feet thick. When 
this accident happens, they slope the sole of the window, 
cut the stakes which support it, and thus open a com- 
munication with the unfrozen water. They often swim a 
long way under the ice. In September the beavers col- 
lect their provisions of bark and wood. They live in 
them through the winter, and separate in the spring, 
not to assemble again until autumn, unless their banks or 
cabins are injured. If this occurs, they suddenly collect 
their forces and repair the damages.”’ 

This account, however marvellous it may appear, has 
been established by so many who have seen the operations 
of these animals, that it is impossible to doubt it. — 
Selected. 
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BIBLE LESSONS. 
No. 7. — Rurua. 


How beautiful is the history of Ruth! Children who 
read this simple account, turn back and read it again and 
again. But do you ever ask yourselves, what makes it 
beautiful, and why you love to linger over its pages? 
Perhaps if you did ask yourselves the reason you liked 
it so much, you could not answer the question. We can 
answer it for you. It is because the story of Ruth is a 
picture of simple, straight-forward gratitude and affec- 
tion, and goodness is always lovely. 

Naomi, Ruth’s mother-in-law, had, with her husband 
and two sons, gone to dwell in the country of Moab, 
because there was a famine in the land of Judah. While 
there, her husband and her two sons had died; and there 
only were left to her her two daughters-in-law, Orpah and 
Ruth, who were natives of Moab. The love of country 
was very strong in all the Eastern nations; and it was 
not a matter of surprise, that Orpah, when she felt that 
she was leaving the fertile fields of Moab for the wild 
and rocky and unknown Judea, should have yielded to 
the entreaties of her mother, and have returned to her 
own father’s house. 

‘But,’ say the simple words of the Bible, “ Ruth 
clave unto her,’’ and in the most beautiful and touching 
language begged that she might not be sent back. She 
left her own country, her own friends, her own religion, 
—for the Moabites were idolaters, —all that was most 
dear to her, to obey what she thought was the call of 
duty; and that single act has preserved her memory for 
nearly three thousand years. 
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‘‘ But we are not called upon to do any great thing to 
show our love to our parents. What can we do to imi- 
tate Ruth?” children ask. 

Remember that it is not the act itself, but the spirit of 
the act, which makes its real value; and no matter how 
small the deed you do, if it is done in Ruth’s spirit of 
affection, you will be like her. If you only take your 
noisy, playful little brother into another room, and amuse 
him, because you know that your mother wants him to 
be still, so that the baby may go to sleep, it is just as 
much an act of affection and gratitude as Ruth’s. Or if, 
when your father comes home tired at night, you get his 
slippers for him, or wheel his chair into his favorite cor- 
ner, you are showing your love for and gratitude to him. 

It is not by great things that affection is most often 
shown. The little, almost nameless, attentions which you 
show to your parents day after day will prove to them 
how much you love them, as truly as if, like Elizabeth 
in the beautiful ‘‘ Exiles of Siberia,” you travelled thou- 
sands of miles in the bitter cold and frosts of the North, 
to obtain a father’s pardon. None but a noble and devoted 
soul could have done a thing like this; but all who think 
most upon such subjects agree that it is just as noble to 
go on day after day, and show constant, uninterrupted 
gratitude in the common duties of life. The common 
duties are those which most of you have to do with; and 
it is these which you must endeavor to perform. Do not 
think any thing too small or insignificant for you; but 
remember, in the beautiful words of Sterling : — 


«« As few the gleams that here and there betray 
The secret streamlet on its leaf-clad way, 
So faintest hints and tokens may express 
Hearts poor in thanks, but rich in thankfulness.” 


ED. 





THE THREE PRAYERS. 
Selected. 


** ComE hither, George and Marian; 
Come hither, Isabel! ”’ 

Thus spake a tender mother, 
And soft her accents fell. 


And George, the rosy, dark-eyed rogue, 
Came bounding at her will, 

And Isabel, the darling, 
And Marian, meek and still. 


** Now, if you offered prayers to Heaven, 
And each but one might say, 


For what, my darling children, 
Would you this moment pray ?”’ 


**Oh, I would pray that God would send 
His bright heaven down to earth, 

Nor take us from our loved ones,”’ 
Said George in thoughtless mirth. 


** And I,” said loving Isabel, 
** Would pray, my dearest mother, 
That we might die together, — 
Thou, Marian, I, and brother.’’ 


Then Marian raised her thoughtful eyes, 
— Our little dreaming nun, — 
17 


‘** Be this my prayer!’’ she murmured, 
“Father! thy will be done.” 
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LUCIA, OR THE TALISMAN. 


‘‘ Nosopy loves me; nobody cares any thing for me. If 
I were a bird, or a kitten, or almost any thing, I should 
find some one to love me; but no one does now.”’ These 
were strange words for a child to speak; stranger still 
to come from the lips of the bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked 
little girl who now threw herself, sobbing violently, on 
the grass under the shade of the trees, and looked up 
at the birds and around at the flowers, as though she 
really envied them. If the loveliness of nature alone 
could soothe grief, this little maiden’s would have quickly 
vanished ; for never was there a prettier spot than the 
very one where she now lay. It was some distance from 
any house, deep among the woods; and no sound was heard 
but the warbling of the birds, the rustling of the leaves, 
the voice of the wind among the tall trees, and the cool, 
soft murmur of falling water, coming from the rocks at a 
little distance, where a tiny cascade glittered in the waver- 
ing sunlight, that fell through the trees, and then poured 
its crystal stream into a rippling brook, that wandered on 
amid the woods. 

Wild flowers peeped out here and there; bright butter- 
flies occasionally flitted by; now and then a bee went 
slowly sailing on, seeking treasures to carry home; the 
white, fleecy clouds in the clear blue sky smiled down upon 
the child below ; and every thing seemed happy, — every 
thing but herself. And as she listened to the bee’s hum 
and the water’s gentle cadence, and saw the perfect repose 
of all things, she gave way to another passionate burst of 
tears, and sobbed as if her little heart must break. 
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‘Poor child! what makes you weep so bitterly ?”’ 

The voice was sweet/and gentle; and the child looked 
up. A lady, young and very lovely, was standing near 
her. Her dark hair hung in glossy ringlets around 
her face; and her blue eyes looked so lovingly and so 
anxiously down upon the little figure lying on the grass, 
that the child felt assured of her sympathy. She half 
raised herself up, and answered through her tears, — 
“Nobody loves me,”’ and then, as if she had said enough, 
buried her face in her hands again, and wept as before. 

The beautiful lady stood a minute silent, and then said, 
‘Nobody loves you! Have you no mother, my child?” 

‘Yes, I have a mother.” 

‘‘ And father and brothers and sisters ?”’ 

“Yes,” 

‘And do not they love you? Come, tell me why.” 

She seated herself by the child’s side, and laid her 
hand kindly on her head. 

‘Do not be afraid of me, Lucia; I think that is your 
name ; but tell me how it happens that no one loves you.” 

Surprised that the strange lady should know her name, 
little Lucia raised her head again; and, won by the sweet 
expression of her face, she timidly put her hand into that 
of the questioner, and spoke : — 

‘‘Mother is very good: she takes care of me, and 
gives me all I need; but she doesn’t love me. And the 
others don’t: they call me cross and naughty and ill- 
tempered, and sometimes will not play with me; and 
then mother says, ‘ Let her alone: she is always out of 
humor, it seems to me.’ ”’ 

‘‘ And is it true, Lucia? Are you always cross?” 

‘“T don’t know: very often I am. They laugh at 
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every thing I say, and tease me, and make me cry; and 
I get angry with them. I know it is wrong; but, if they 
only loved me, I would’nt mind their teasing so much. 
And when I cannot bear it, I run off here; and, though 
it makes me feel worse at first to see the birds and the 
squirrels so happy, by and by I feel as if something loved 
me here; and that makes me happier.’’ 

Again the lady was silent and thoughtful for a few 
minutes: then she said, ‘‘ You have read fairy stories, 
Lucia, and have heard of wonderful gifts, which had the 
power of bestowing on their owners all they wished. 
Flow should you like a talisman that should make every 
one love you?”’ ? 

‘Is there such a thing? Can I get it?’ exclaimed 
the child; her large dark eyes fixed with wondering ear- 
nestness on the speaker’s face. ‘‘ But I thought such 
stories were not true. Are you a fairy?” 

The lady laughed merrily. ‘‘ No, Lucia: still, there 
is such a talisman; and I could tell you how to obtain it. 
But it would take a long while, and cost you much trov- 
ble. These fairy gifts are difficult to win, you know.” 

‘‘T will not mind any trouble, indeed I will not; only 
tell me how I may get it.”’ 

‘T will tell you; nay, I will help you to win it. But 
first answer me this: do you not sometimes speak un- 
kindly to your sisters and brothers, when they do not 
intend to tease you?’’ 

‘‘T suppose I do: but I will try not to do it again. 
Can I have the fairy gift if I am pleasant?” 

‘Perhaps you will not want it, when you find how 
much trouble it will be to win it. This is Wednesday : 
meet me here, just at this hour, in one week ; and during 
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that time try not to speak an unkind word. Then, if you 
still wish, I will tell you upon what conditions you may 
have the talisman.”’ 

“Yes, I will surely come; but if it should rain?”’ 

“Then come the first pleasant day. Now, will you 
kiss me? for I must not stay longer.’’ 

Lucia jumped up, and pressed her rosy lips to those 
of her new friend, and then stood watching her as she 
moved away through the trees. 

‘‘T’m sure I can’t think who she can be: I never saw 
her before. And where did she come from, all at once? 
I guess she has the fairy gift; for I loved her the very 
minute I looked at her. I will ask her next time. One 
week! that is not long. Well, I must go home, or 
mother may scold me.”’ 

So saying, she picked up her straw hat, and turned 
towards home, stopping to gather the flowers as she 
passed, until both hands were full. 

As she reached her home, a large, comfortable-looking 
farm-house, she paused to see what was going on, perhaps 
to guess what her reception would be. The door was 
wide open; and she could look directly into the kitchen, 
and beyond it into the sitting-room. There she saw her 
elder sister sewing, and rocking the cradle with her foot, 
while her mother was ironing. The boys were with their 
father in the field; and the little ones were not visible 
anywhere. 

‘Look at Lucia, mother,’’ said Sarah, as she raised 
her eyes from her work, and saw the child standing in 
the doorway. ‘‘ Doesn’t she look prettily when she 
smiles ?”’ 

The kindly remark elicited from the mother a half- 
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approving, half-vexed ‘ Pity she doesn’t smile oftener, 
then ;”” and, as she went into the kitchen to get a hot 
iron, she said, ‘‘ Come in, child; don’t stand there! where 
have you been these two hours?” 

Lucia’s head was full of the talisman and the beautiful 
lady; but she was not too much engrossed by her own 
thoughts not to notice that her mother’s tone was kind: 
and she answered, smiling, “‘ In the woods; and see what 
beautiful flowers these are. May I put them in your 
vase, Sarah ?”’ 

“Oh, no! you'd break it. I don’t mean yourself, but 
the children would. You can take a pitcher.” 

Lucia was disappointed; but she retained her good 
humor. ‘So [I can; but they would look so much pret- 
tier in the vase. I will put it where the little ones can- 
not touch it.’’ 

*“ No, no, I shall not risk it,’’ answered Sarah hastily ; 
and the child turned away, thinking, ‘‘ She does not love 
me much.’ Yet at that very minute Sarah was working 
for her little sister, and debating within herself, whether 
the white dress she was making would look prettiest with 
blue or pink ribbons; and the ribbons were to be bought 
with money Sarah herself had earned. Lucia did not 
know this: she only felt that her sister was unkind; and 
when she had arranged her flowers, she silently obeyed 
her mother’s direction, and set the table in order for tea; 
then took the little one, who had waked, from the cradle, 
and played with her until the other children came in to 
supper. : 

‘So you’ve come home, Lu’, have you?” shouted 
her brother John, a rude boy of thirteen. ‘‘ Hope you're 
in a better temper than you were when you went off.” 
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‘“ Be easy, John,’’ interposed Thomas, the elder one : 
“can’t you let her alone? If she was cross, it was 
because we teased her; and it isn’t fair to begin again 
now. Come, Lucia, be friends with me, won’t you?” 
kissing her rosy cheek as he spoke. 

It was rather a noisy party that gathered around the 
supper-table : seven children, of ages varying from six- 
teen to two; as healthy, happy-looking a company as 
one would desire to see. 

‘“Q Lucia!” said little Henry, “it was such a pity 
you ran away! a music-man came here with a monkey ; 


and Tom gave the man something to eat, and some 
99 


money — 
‘‘ And we fed the monkey,”’ interrupted Mary; ‘and 
he played—the man did, I mean —ever so many times.”’ 


And then both little tongues ran so fast and so loud 
that Mr. Severne bade them eat their supper quietly, and 
talk afterward. Lucia assisted her mother in clearing 
the table and wiping the dishes, and then joined the little 
ones upon the doorstep. She preferred their company 
to that of the elder ones; for, though Mary was trouble- 
some and Henry sometimes passionate, they did not laugh 
at her, as the others did; so she sat down by them, and 
listened with much interest to their accounts. 

‘‘ But I saw something better than the monkey, Mary ; 
a beautiful lady. She said she was not a fairy; but I 
think she must be something like one, for she told 
me — ? 

Here she was interrupted by John. ‘Said she 
wasn’t! © Lu’! you didn’t ask her, did you? What 
a simpleton you must be! I guess you dreamed it; for 
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we don’t keep fairies in our woods: what did it look like, 
Lucia?” 

“It was not a fairy; it was a lady,” she answered, 
trying to speak in the same tone as before; ‘ but she 
was kind to me; and she told me,’”’ — here she lowered 
her voice, so as to be heard only by the little ones, — 
‘she said she would tell me how I could get a fairy gift, 
that would make every one love me.” 

But John had listened sharply for her words. ‘‘ You 
are the biggest goose I ever saw,’’ he said; ‘‘ you will 
believe any thing anybody tells you.” 

Lucia glanced at him angrily, but said not another 
word; and sat gazing at the sunset sky, and longing 
to float among the rich, bright clouds, until her mo- 
ther’s voice, calling the children to bed, restored her 
wandering thoughts. Lucia was a truthful, obedient, 
and very affectionate child, never wilfully neglecting 
any thing she was told to do, and ready to oblige her 
brothers and sisters in all they wished; but she was sen- 
sitive and irritable; and the boys, though not intending 
to be unkind, loved to tease her. Of course, the younger 
ones followed their example; and her mother, though 
she sometimes interfered, thought it ‘‘ babyish”’ to care 
for their teasing, and said she must learn to bear it. 
And thus the child's temper was becoming soured, and 
her affectionate heart chilled: finding annoyance at home. 
home was growing unpleasant to her; and she really 
believed she was loved less than the others, because she 
was teased more and reproved oftener. 

The week passed on: Lucia tried hard to keep from 
speaking unkindly, and often refrained when tempted to 
be cross with the little ones; but when Tuesday night 
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came, she felt sure she had not done as well as she ought, 
and doubted whether the lady would tell her any more. 
What a disappointment! On Wednesday morning it 
rained hard; and Lucia was so vexed that she forgot all 
her good resolutions, was impatient with Henry, quarrelled 
with Mary, and, finally, soon after tea, was sent to bed 
in disgrace for a burst of passionate resentment which 
attracted the attention of Mr. Severne himself, who sel- 
dom noticed the children’s disputes, leaving their mother 
to settle such matters. 

‘Tt does seem to me,”’ said her mother, as she quitted 
the room; “that Lucia is the most ill-tempered child I 
ever saw. Iam sure [ don’t know what to do with her: 
no one can ever love her if she persists in such conduct.’’ 

Poor Lucia, who had lingered on the stairs, half hoping 
to be recalled, waited to hear no more; but, hastening to 
her chamber, and throwing herself on the bed without 
undressing, fairly sobbed herself to sleep. Tad she 
heard what followed, she might have been less unhappy. 

‘‘T don’t think so, mother,”’ answered Sarah seriously. 
‘She was as good as a kitten yesterday, and didn’t even 
cry, or speak unkindly to Henry, when he broke her 
pretty basket. I think she would behave well enough, 
if the boys would not tease her. I am sure John is 
enough to make any child cross sometimes; and the little 
ones are fast following his example.”’ 

‘Ts this true, my son?” asked his father; while John 
hung his head at Sarah’s rebuke. ‘‘ Can you take plea- 
sure in making your little sister unhappy, and teaching 
those younger than yourself to do the same? Never 
let me hear such complaints of you again.” And he 
resumed his newspaper. 
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‘ John doesn’t mean to be unkind,”’ said Thomas, the 
elder son; ‘‘but Lucia is such a baby that one can’t 
help teasing her a little. I think she is too old to cry at 
nothing, — almost eleven.”’ 

‘‘T think you are all to blame,” answered his mother ; 
‘myself among the rest for permitting you to do so. I 
wish you would try to be gentle with her.” 

Mrs. Severne felt this still more, when, in going to put 
the baby in its crib, half an hour after, she found the 
little girl lying at the foot of the bed, asleep, but still 
sobbing. She at first attempted to undress, without 
awaking her; but, finding it impossible, she lifted her 
up, and called her by name. ‘‘ Lucia, child! don’t sleep 
in this way. Sit up, and let me unfasten your clothes. 
There now, off with them: lie down with Mary, and go 
to sleep again. And, pray, don’t cry any more; I 
don’t think you want to be naughty; and the boys shall 


not tease you so.” A. A. 
(To be continued.) 


ANECDOTE. 


A LADY had a tame bird, which she was in the habit of 
letting out of its cage every day. One morning, as it 
was picking crumbs of bread off the carpet, her cat, who 
always before showed great kindness for the bird, seized 
it on a sudden, and jumped with it in her mouth upon a 
table. The lady was much alarmed for the fate of her fa- 
vorite, but, on turning round, instantly saw the cause. The 
door had been left open, and a strange cat had just come 
into the room. After turning it out, her own cat came 
down from her place of safety, and dropped the bird 
without doing it the smallest injury. — Selected. 





EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM A FRIEND IN 


ITALY. 
May 7, 1850. 


Tuk climate here in the winter is delightful; and the Bay 
of Naples is indescribably beautiful. One long street, 
the finest in the city, lies directly on the bay, with a fine 
range of gardens between the street and the water, — the 
houses fronting the bay, of course. The view here is 
not marred by shipping and a dirty wharf: that is round 
a point, out of sight. We were at a hotel commanding 
this charming view; and morning, noon, and night, it 
was always lovely. The city rises like an amphitheatre, 
from the bay to almost a mountain height; and a grand 
old castle surmounts the summit, giving a fine effect. 
We did, indeed, feel obliged to old Vesuvius for his grand 
exhibition; but we quite made up our minds we should 
not like to live too near his majesty, — not so near as 
Naples. 

The night of the finest eruption, there was considerable 
motion perceived in the city ; and the constant roaring, 
like cannon, gave me a very uncommon, and not pleasing 
sensation. The lava ran in an opposite direction from 
Naples; for which I was glad; for there was no telling 
how far and how long it would run. Its course was from 
five to seven miles. A week after, we went to see it; a 
stupendous pile, as hard as a rock, thirty or forty feet in 
height, smoking’ away on the top, and sending forth a 
powerful sulphurous smell. I went on the top, and got 
a piece of stone, as hot as I could bear in my hands. It 
was an impressive and sad sight to see how the stream 
had rushed along, bearing down tall trees, and through 
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the fertile vineyards, and across the roads. Only two 
houses and a small church suffered among the buildings. 

When we first got to Naples, I thought I should like to 
go on the mountain some night during the eruption; but 
after the sad accidents, — three killed by falling stones, 
and many injured, —I had no more a wish to go, and 
was glad enough [ had not been near so much danger. 
The friends with us went, and gave us a most interesting 
account. A good many people jvent; but few ladies 
ventured to the top, near the crater. They were mostly 
content to go half-way up, and see the red-hot lava, which 
came pouring down like a rapid river. 

We enjoyed our excursion to Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii very much. It seemed to me, to believe, one must 
see. The first city was buried in lava; and a thickly 
settled town is now reared above it. People had lost 
knowledge of the place; and it was discovered in digging 
a well. They came to the seats of a theatre ; all of which 
you may know, perhaps. A third of the theatre is now 
excavated: it is a very large, handsome building. One 
street, and a dozen or so houses, are excavated; but it 
costs so much to do it, and the town having likewise to 
be bought, that it is suffered to rest. In the little that 
was opened, they found a great deal of valuable statuary, 
in marble and bronze, which is in the museum at Naples, 
and most of it looking as fresh as though but a few years 
from the hands of the artist. 

Pompeii was buried in ashes, so that excavating is com- 
paratively easy. It is supposed that about one-fifth is 
opened; but it is a large place, and more than one could 
comfortably walk over in one visit. It is a strange, 
interesting feeling, I can assure you, to walk through 
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these streets, two thousand years old, all so nicely paved, 
with fine sidewalks. And the houses, too, they look, 
many of them, so fresh, it seems as if there must be 
somebody to tell you that they or their fathers lived there 
a few years ago. Yet, in viewing the heathen temples, 
—to Venus, Mercury, Isis, and several others, — we 
were willing to believe that it was no modern place. 
Nearly all the houses had fresco paintings on the walls ; 
and the colors are remarkably bright now, with all the 
exposure; for there are no roofs to the houses. The 
mosaic floors are very handsome. They are done with 
different-colored marble, of about half an inch in size, 
formed into flowers and animals and various patterns. 
There is one street of shops; and the names of the shop- 
keepers, in several places, are still perfect beside the door- 
ways, and also the counters of stone or marble. Some 
of the bathing establishments were very handsome. 
There was one large swimming-bath, a most inviting 
place, if the water could have been let on. It was cir- 
cular, with white marble, with steps todescend. The room 
also was circular, with handsome paintings in fresco, the 
subject comporting with the place. In adjoining rooms 
were marble tubs, with pipes for hot and cold water, and 
a furnace for heating. Adjoining this room was one 
designed as a sitting or dressing room. This had a 
beautiful marble fountain. Most of the furniture and 
household utensils have been removed to the museum at 
Naples, for better preservation. It is a most interesting 
collection, I assure you. The cooking utensils are very 
much the same as we use now, —the balances too, — 
only richer. They had also a great many silver vessels, 
very rich also. The jewels that were found are very 
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handsome, the necklaces and rings of very much the 
same style as now. Indeed, many of our choicest things 
in gold, bronze, and marble are copies of the antique. 
I saw plenty of raisins, figs, beans, corn, amd painters’ 
colors, well preserved. The glass vessels were curious. 
There were some exceedingly small, for essences, tears, 
and ashes. One house has only been excavated about 
twenty months, and of course is very fresh. It was a 
fine house, too, with very handsome mosaic floors, and 
handsome paintings. Attached to it was a nice garden, 
with marble fountains and statuary around, which was 
suffered to remain as they found it. During the late 
eruption, the ashes fell half an inch thick in Pompeii. 
I fear I may have wearied you with so much of this; but 
to me it was a most interesting place; and if you should, 
after all, want to hear more, I shall be glad to talk with 
you about it when I get home. 

I will pass by Rome and its many wonders, and tell 
you, we are now in “‘ la bella Florence.’ Of all the cities 
in Italy we have seen, it is the one I should most prefer to 
live in. The country around is most lovely; such rides, 
such views, I never before enjoyed. The Tuscans are 
industrious and thriving. Between here and Leghorn, — 
sixty miles, —it seemed like one luxuriant, cultivated 
garden. In all Italy the people subsist very much on 
vegetables: it is too warm for animal food. 

This is rose-time here; and the flower-girls carry round 
the most tempting, beautiful bunches of flowers you can 
imagine. ‘They are adepts in making one buy. They 
commence by giving a few choice buds; or, if riding, 
they will toss them into the carriage, expecting, next 
time you see them, you will probably purchase. 
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The grand duke has here very extensive and cheice 
gardens, which he is so liberal as to throw open to the 
public two days in the week, Sunday and Thursday. I 
was there last Sunday; and it was a pleasant sight to 
see all the common people, with their children, enjoying 
such a paradise of a place so freely. The grand people 
go more on Thursday, and in the morning, to be a little 
more select. Sunday is the poor people’s holiday. 

Yesterday I saw something which touched me to the 
heart. You may laugh when I tell you, it was no more 
or less than a little marble hand by Powers. It was at 
his studio: he took it from one of his children, when an 
infant. No face, hardly, could be more expressive and 
lifelike. It was a baby’s hand. It came out of the 
centre of a flower, and lay open on the petals. It was 
beautifully finished, and Mr. Powers told us there was 


as much labor in it as in an ordinary bust. We were 


very much pleased with Mr. Powers. — New Church 
Magazine. 


THE ENVIOUS LOBSTER. 
A FABLE. 


A LossTER from the water came, 
And saw, another, just the same 

In form and size, but gaily clad 

In scarlet clothing; while she had 
No other raiment to her back 

Than her old suit of greenish black. 
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“So ho!” she cried, ‘*’tis very fine. 
Your dress was, yesterday, like mine ; 
And in the mud, below the sea, 

You lived, a crawling thing, like me. 
But now, because you’ve come ashore, 
You’ve grown so proud, that what you wore, 
Your strong old suit of bottle-green, 
You think improper to be seen. 

To tell the truth, I don’t see why 
You should be better dressed than I; 
And I should like a suit of red, 

As bright as yours, from feet to head. 
I think I’m quite as good as you ; 
And I'll be dressed in scarlet too.”’ 


** Will you be boiled,’’ the owner said, 
**To be arrayed in glowing red? 
Come here, my discontented miss, 
And hear the scalding kettle hiss. 
Will you go in, and there be boiled, 
To have your dress, so old and soiled, 
Exchanged for one of scarlet hue?” 


** Yes,”’ cried the lobster, “‘ that I’ll do, 
And thrice as much, if needs must be, 
To be as gaily clad as she.”’ 

Then in she made a fatal dive, 

And never more was seen alive. 

Now, those who learn the lobster’s fate 
Will see how envy could create 

A vain desire within her breast, 

And pride of dress could do the rest, 
That brought her to an early death : 

’T was love of show that cost her breath. 


MISS H. F. GOULD. 
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OBERLIN. 


WE have thought that a sketch of the life of this great 
and good man might not be without interest to our young 
readers ; and, at the same time, we love to give them the 
picture of so useful and truly glorious a life. 

The Ban de la Roche, or, literally translated, the Val- 
ley of Stone, the seat of Oberlin’s labors, is a mountainous 
province in the north-east of France. It consists of two 
parishes; the one that of Rothau, and the other com- 
prising five small hamlets; at one of which, Waldbach, 
Oberlin resided on account of its central situation. These 
hamlets occupy the side of a mountain, the Champ du 
Feu, and Waldbach is situated at the height of one thou- 
sand eight hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

John Frederic Oberlin was born at Strasbourg, Aug. 
31, 1740. His childhood was distinguished by many 
traits of generosity and benevolence; but, among the 
anecdotes related of him at that time, we have space for 
but one. His father was accustomed to give his children, 
every Saturday night, two pfenninge, small copper coins. 
These Frederic saved, and usually appropriated to some 
benevolent purpose. One day “he was passing, in Stras- 
bourg market, by the stall of an old clothes’ vender. A 
poor, infirm woman was endeavoring, without success, to 
procure an abatement in the price of some article she 
appeared to be particularly desirous of purchasing. She 
wanted two sous to complete the sum demanded, and was 
on the point of leaving the stall from her inability to give 
them. Frederic, pretending to be engaged with some- 
thing else, only waited for her retiring, when he slipped 
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the two sous into the dealer’s hand, and whispered him 
to call back the poor woman, and let her have the gown; 
and then, without stopping for her thanks, instantly ran 
away.” 

After Oberlin had finished his studies for the ministry, 
he was for seven years engaged in teaching. In the year 
1766, the appointment of chaplainship to a French regi- 
ment was offered to him. He partly agreed to accept 
it; but, before the engagement was decided upon, M. 
Stouber, the predecessor of Oberlin, having received a 
call from a church in Strasbourg, concluded to leave the 
Ban de la Roche; and it occurred to him that Oberlin 
was a very fit person to fill the vacancy. Oberlin was 
rejoiced at the proposition, and accepted it as soon as a 
free discharge from his partial engagement was effected. 
He arrived at Waldbach, March 30, 1767, in the twenty- 
seventh year of his age. 

He soon found that the labors required here were of 
no ordinary kind. The language of the people was 
corrupted, and the communication between that and 
neighboring districts was cut off by want of roads, which 
had been so totally lost, that the only mode of access was 
across the river Bruche, a stream thirty feet wide, by 
stepping-stones, and in winter along its bed. The people 
were at first very much opposed to improvements, and 
made several attempts to attack Oberlin; but his firm- 
ness and courage awed them, and they at length ceased 
to annoy him. 

In July, 1768, he was married to his cousin, Madeline 
Salome Witter, who soon became a valuable assistant to 
him in all his labors of love. Oberlin’s first care was 
to repair and widen the roads. But the peasants were 
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so astonished at the measures he proposed, that they 
believed them impossible. At last, he placed a pick-axe 
on his shoulder, and called upon all who were willing to 
come and help him to follow him. The peasants con- 
sented, and the desire of assisting him spread through 
the parish; and, at the commencement of 1770, a com- 
munication was opened with Strasbourg by means of the 
new road and a neat bridge thrown across the river. 
This was but the beginning of his good works to improve 
their condition. He established a tool-warehouse in 
Waldbach, that his parishioners might not lose their time 
in going to Strasbourg to procure more. He selected 
some of the brightest among the older boys, and sent 
them to Strasbourg to learn different trades; and, finally, 
he persuaded them to build comfortable cottages, instead 
of their miserable cabins. The agriculture of the district 
also received his attention, and the cottages were soon 
surrounded by garden patches and orchards. 

A school-house was built at last, through the assistance 
of some friends at Strasbourg ; and he introduced likewise 
infant-schools, where the smallest children were taught to 
sit quietly, and those of five or six were made to knit, 
spin, and sew; and, when they became tired, their teacher 
showed and explained them pictures of Scripture history, 
or maps of France, Europe, or the Ban de la Roche, and 
never allowed them to speak a single word of patois, or 
the corrupted language. When the children had arrived 
at the proper age, they entered the higher schools, where 
reading, writing, arithmetic, geography, astronomy, and 
the principles of agriculture, were taught. All the reli- 
gious instruction was given by Oberlin himself. Every 


Sunday, the children of each village, in turn, assembled 
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at the church to sing the hymns, and recite the religious 
lessons they had learned during the week. Oberlin also 
established a weekly meeting of all the scholars at Wald- 
bach, and the smile of the ‘‘ cher Papa” (dear father), as 
Oberlin was called by his parishioners, was a sufficient 
reward to the children for a week’s study. A library 
was also obtained for them, through the kindness of some 
friends in Strasbourg. 

Sixteen years after their marriage, the wife of Oberlin 
died. Her death was sudden; and, when Oberlin was 
informed of it, he remained some moments in the deepest 
silence, and then, falling on his knees, he returned thanks 
to God that one he so much loved was taken by so tran- 
quil and easy a death. From that time, not a murmur 
escaped his lips, though he often said that he hoped he 
might soon be re-united to his wife. The loss of Mrs. 
Oberlin was in some degree supplied by an orphan 
named Louisa Schepler, who had then lived eight years 
in QOberlin’s family, and who, from that time, took the 
whole charge of the seven children, declined all offers of 
marriage, and refused all compensation for her services, 
except her necessary clothing, and entreated the ‘‘ cher 
Papa’’ to consider her as one of his own children. We 
need hardly say that her modest request was granted. 

Oberlin’s house is said to have been actually papered: 
with pictures, and verses from the Bible, and directions 
for prayers; and on the door of one room a Moravian 
text-book was fastened. 

In the midst of the terrors of the French Revolution 
ef 1793, the Ban de la Roche remained undisturbed, 
although the disorder of the country was such that Ober- 
lin, like the rest of the clergy, was deprived of his salary. 
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In 18138, Oberlin was in part relieved from his labors by 
his son Henry, who, for four years, was a most efficient 
and worthy assistant, and then was called to resign hig 
earthly labors, repeating as his last words, ‘‘ from death 
unto life.’’ His venerable father spoke of him as haying 
only gone a little before him. Another son, Charles, 
was settled at the parish of Rothau, one of the two dis- 
tricts into which, as we have before said, the Ban de la 
Roche was divided. 

Oberlin is described as being handsome and dignified 
in person, his manner grave but affectionate, and his 
politeness unfailing. He always took off his hat when he 
met his older parishioners, and shook the little children 
by the hand, or noticed them in some way. His habits 
were very orderly. Every thing had a place in his house, 
and he made it a solemn duty to do every thing with care 
and exactness. His views of religion were simple and 
beautiful ; and he had such a firm dependence upon God, 
that he kept two tickets marked with yes and xo in his 
pocket, and when he was in doubt as to what was right for 
him to do, he prayed that God would aid him, and then 
the ticket which he drew from his pocket determined his 
course. He had a remarkable reverence for the. Bible, 
and in his sermons always addressed his hearers as ‘‘ my 
dear friends.’’ It was not in the pulpit alone that this 
good pastor gave religious instruction. He visited all 
the cottages in the parish, and talked with all his people 
on religious subjects. A lady who visited Oberlin, and 
remained a few days in his family, says, ‘‘ The poor charm 
me.” They were pious and humble, and the longer 
the lady stayed, the more goodness she found among 
them. 
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Towards the latter part of Oberlin’s life, his son-in- 
law, M. Graff, who had for several years lived with him, 
took Oberlin’s place in all the active duties of the parish, 
while the venerable old man was almost constantly occu- 
pied in praying for his flock. His last illness lasted 
only two days; and he died June 1, 1826, at the age of 
almost eighty-six years, and after nearly sixty years 
of faithful labor as a pastor. His funeral took place 
June 5; and in the interval between his death and burial, 
though the rain fell in torrents, men, women, and children 
came from all the villages to see the face of their “ cher 
Papa ”’ once more. 

A plain cross, with the words, ‘ Papa Oberlin,” was 
planted on his grave, and that simple monument is all 
that marks the spot of his repose. But his virtues, and 
the good he did, will never die. His name is mentioned 
with those of the righteous of all times. 

Children! there may be no neglected villages for you 
to restore, but there are people living in the heart of this 
great city; there are children here who cannot read, who 
hardly know right from wrong. 

Cannot you follow the example of the good Oberlin, 
and do something for them ? ED. 





DATES are the fruit of a species of palm-tree, which 
grows chiefly in Arabia. The date-palm is a tall and 
very beautiful tree, with an immense feather-like tuft of 
leaves at the top. — Selected. 
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THE BLUE-BIRD. 


Tnx pleasing manner and sociable disposition of this lit- 
tle bird entitle him to particular notice. He is one of the 
first messengers of spring, and is generally regarded as 
a bird of passage. Still, I have known pairs of them 
appear, in the latitude of Connecticut, as early as the 
iddle of February, when the weather was unusually 
warm for that season of the year. 

The favorite spot for the nest of a blue-bird is a hole 
in some old tree. An apple-tree suits him very well; 
and he is more generally found in an apple-orchard than 
anywhere else. It is to be presumed that the birds 
themselves do not bore the hole in the tree where they 
build their nest. I am inclined to think, that those with 
whom I was acquainted, when I was a little boy, appro- 
priated the holes formerly made by the woodpecker. 
After the nest is built, the owners are sometimes obliged 
to abandon it to other birds. The little, restless, fidgety, 
twittering wren, for instance, loves just such a place as 
the blue-bird does; and I have known the sly fellow 
come along, just as the blue-bird family had got settled, 
and, watching an opportunity when the blue-birds were 
away, — perhaps calling on some of their neighbors, — 
enter the hole, pull the nest all to pieces, and carry off 
the timber to build his own nest. 

The blue-bird lays five, and sometimes six, eggs, of a 
pale-blue color. Their principal food is insects, particu- 
larly large beetles and worms, such as usually abound in 
the heart of trees partially decayed. Spiders, too, seem 
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to afford them a very acceptable repast. In the fall of 
the year, they often feed on berries. 

A friend of mine, who has often spent hours together, 
watching these birds, tells me the following anecdote: 
‘‘ Some years ago, after a pair of woodpeckers, who occu- 
pied a hollow tree near the house where I lived, had 
left their nest for the season, two beautiful blue-birds 
came, examined the place, and liked it so well as at once 
to move in. A happier pair never sat ona limb. One 
day I ventured to look in at the door; and a prettier 
family of little ones were never rocked in a tree; and 
how busy the old ones were in carrying them food! But 
at last a wren came, —a little, inquisitive, uneasy, noisy 
fellow; and in he bolted, without knocking. The old 
ones were from home, perhaps gone to get the little ones 
their supper. But what do you think that wren did! 
Why, he took each of those little birds, knocked it on 
the head, and tumbled it out on the ground.’’ — Wood- 
worth’s Stories about Birds. 


LETTER TO ANNIE AND MAMIE. 


February, 1851. 
Her sits aunt Amy, all alone, at uncle Herbert’s study- 
table, in the big, old-fashioned parlor, thinking of two 
pair of bright, loving eyes, and two happy voices, ima- 
gining how pleasant it would be to see and hear them 
here this still winter evening. Uncle Herbert, with 
Lizzie and Bella, have gone to a reading-party, in 2 
great sleigh, packed full of ladies and gentlemen, and 
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drawn by two horses, with merry, jingling bells. Before 
my lamp was lighted, I sat down in my easy chair, and 
thought of the two little girls, who always loved, just this 
after-tea hour, to sit, one upon each arm of my chair, 
and listen to stories, repeat little poems together, or have 
a nice, quiet, sober talk, before going to bed. Well, 
darlings ! in my thought you shall have the same cozy seat 
now. I will imagine your faces just as gentle and good 
as I saw them in my dream, not many nights ago; and 
you shall repeat ‘‘ Dear little Lammy ” and ‘‘ The Black- 
berry Girl’’ to me; then we will talk about dear mother 
and Willie. Altogether, we will have a lovely time; 
but, I see it already in your asking eyes, before the 
good-night kiss is given, you will be demanding the old, 
old boon, “a story.”’ Just as I am about to commence 
the story, I look up for your listening faces, and all 
around the quiet, shadowy room; when, lo! you are no- 
where here, but far away in your own home, having a 
good-night frolic with little Franky I dare say, playing 
his funny railroad-play perhaps, and shouting with laugh- 
ter when he calls out the stopping-places so comically ; 
or, perhaps, seeing him undressed, showering sweet kisses 
upon his snowy neck, his dimpled arms and feet, or sunny 
curls. At any rate, you are nowhere here; aunt Amy 
sits still in the great old-fashioned parlor, all alone. 

But she will write a letter; that she can do, and thus 
can she talk with the little ones. But what shall it be 
about, gentle Annie? What shall it tell of, merry little 
Mamie? About the dream I dreamed of you? But I 
had half forgotten that before I was fairly awake in the 
morning. I only know that all day long after the dream 
(it was Sunday), I had a picture of you in my memory, 
so beautiful, so fair and sweet, just as you might look if 
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you had never been naughty for a single moment in your 
whole lives. How should you like to look like that ?— 
so beautiful that all the men and women and little chil- 
dren in the world must grow good while they looked at 
you. It would be something like a charming story 
called ‘‘ Marian’s Pilgrimage.’’ Did I not once tell you 
something of it?— about a little girl who, all of a sud- 
den, thought that she would go forth into the world, and 
try what good she could do, what cheer she could give 
to the sad and sorrowing, what comfort and healing to the 
poor sick people in the world. And she did do a great 
deal for all. You shall read this story for yourselves, 
when you are older, and can understand it fully. You 
may then be little Marians, or little maidens like Marian, 
as you can sometimes be now. 

‘But it is Happy New Year, aunt Amy,”’ says one 
pet, with her merry eyes. ‘‘Tell us something funny. 
Won’t you, please.” Something funny! little fun-lover! 
Well, if Annie likes, something funny it shall be. 

The other day, you must know, uncle Herbert put on 
his’ hat, coat, and rubbers, and, looking very wise and 
grave, went forth to visit a school of little boys and girls, 
not very far from our house. The teacher, a friend of 
uncle’s, was very glad to see him. He gave him a seat 
upon one end of a long, low bench, such as you have seen 
in schools. There he sat, looking at the scholars, and 
listening to their recitations ; till, finding himself rather 
close to a desk behind him, he moved a little nearer to 
the end of the bench; when, behold! up tipped the 
other end in the air; and grave uncle Herbert — don’t 
look sober, Annie dear — he didn’t fall, but he had to 
jump so quickly that the little boys almost laughed aloud. 
The master, however, looked at them; and’ they were 
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sober again in a moment. When the dismission-time 
came, one or two boys went quietly to the entry, and 
carried all the caps, cloaks, and hoods into the school- 
room, where the children silently put them on. The girls 
were dismissed first. They went out one by one; but 
each stopped at the door to say ‘‘ Good evening” to the 
visitor, “‘ Good evening ”’ to their teacher, and then to all 
the scholars. The master and scholars were very polite, 
answering ‘‘ Good evening ’’ to each of them in turn. But 
there sat wise uncle Herbert, thinking of his sermons, or 
of his Latin and Greek, or of something very profound ; 
for he never said good evening at all, and didn’t’ know 
that so many bows and courtesies had been wasted upon 
him until some of the boys had also gone. Then he woke 
up; and, finding that the polite ‘‘Good evening, sir,”’ 
was for him, he answered it with a smile. When he told 
the story at home, he laughed merrily, and so did all. 
Could you only come, and say Good evening or Good 
morning to him, he might possibly forget the Latin and 
Greek, the grave sermons and discussions, and know 
rather more quickly that you were speaking to him. — 
Yes, indeed! that he would. 

One more funny thing; though a picture, perhaps, 
would be more laughable to you than the description, and 
the real sight better than either. Passing the kitchen- 
window yesterday morning, I chanced to see our pets, 
the chickens, — large chickens now, — timidly venturing 
forth to breathe the air, and seek some breakfast. The 
keen north-wind did “not seem to approve it; for it 
flourished around their wings and tails, and tried hard to 
knock them down; then to tip them over, by rushing 
sideways against their long tail-feathers ; then to take 
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them off their legs, by ruffling, and lifting up, and getting 
under all their body-feathers and wing-feathers ; then to 
blow them back into the wood-shed, by furiously pursu- 
ing and dashing against them from behind. It was so 
comical that I sat down and laughed, and uncle Her- 
bert joined me. Old Mater scolded and bewailed the 
matter wofully. She would cower into the wood-shed, 
and, looking out, open her great mouth, and clamor as 
though she thought to frighten burly Boreas * into bet- 
ter behaviour. Annie and Mary kept pretty close toge- 
ther like loving little twins, and bore the blowing rather 
bravely; but Boreas grew no more gentle and polite for 
that. Donna has lost a good deal of her stately pride, 
and grown quite tame and demure. She was funniest of 
all, —swept about like a little, fragile old lady, caught 
accidentally out in a storm, and hastening anxiously 
home; her black cloak, cape, and veil blowing all over 
her shoulders and head, and quite mystifying her pro- 
gress. Wentwood — will you believe it ?— was the 
greatest coward of all; hiding in the corner of the shed, 
and only venturing out when all the hens had left him. 
But I hear the sleigh-bells jingling at the door; and 
here is uncle Herbert, with Bella and Lizzie, fresh from 
their ride, and full of adventures. So, good night to 
you, dear children! We have had quite a long evening 
together. When will you be here indeed, for a long visit, 
I wonder. When summer comes, with birds and flowers, 
kind, smiling summer, — who knows? perchance she 
may bring our two darlings likewise, to receive a joyful 
welcome from uncle Herbert and aunt Amy. 
F. E. it 


* Boreas, the north-wind. 
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AN ALLEGORY. 


A youn@ maiden walked along a dry, dusty, hot road; 
the wind did not stir the leaves of the few parched trees ; 
the sunbeams looked out of a yellow sky, and poured 
upon her unsheltered head; but she walked on, singing 
as she went, and braiding straw from a little basket that 
hung round her neck. She came to a place where two 
roads branched off before her; and the one was shaded 
with thick trees. It wound away to the left; and the 
grass under the trees was green and soft, the blue violets 
peeping out here and there, and the sound of a brook 
murmuring over pebbles was heard among the bushes. 
The other road went straightforward; and, as far as the 
eye could see, it was dusty, and without shade or stream. 
The maiden did but raise her eyes when she came to the 
dividing point; and, when she saw the two roads, she 
hesitated not an instant, but kept the straight road, still 
singing as she went. 

Up the steep hills she paced, and down through rough 
valleys, where the sharp stones cut her feet. And by 
the roadside, at last, stood a fair dwelling, with fountains 
playing before it, and orange-trees, full of golden fruit, 
waving beside the windows; and many young and beau- 
tiful persons dancing on the balconies. They came, sing- 
ing wild, joyous strains, and beckoning her to join them. 
But she only raised her eyes, with one calm glance, and 
went on her dusty way, as if she saw and heard them 
not, still braiding straw and singing her own quiet 
hymns. 
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More and more dreary grew the road. It climbed a 
steep, steep mountain; and a cold, icy wind blew furi- 
ously. The large snow-flakes drifted through the air; 
they settled on the locks of the young maiden ; and the 
blasts amid the old fir-trees almost drowned the sweet 
tones of her voice. Still, she looked not back nor around 
her. The road lay plain before her; and she toiled 
patiently upwards, braiding her straw, and singing 
cheerfully to herself. 

Then there came a gaunt, fierce wolf, leaping through 
the snow; and his long, white teeth glittered before the 
maiden: the hair bristled angrily on his back, as he 
glared upon her; and it seemed as if he would rend her 
in pieces. But she fled not from the path; but, with her 
pleasant eyes fixed upon him as he stood in her way, she 
advanced steadily, braiding and singing softly; and the 
monster hung down his head, and skulked away among 
the snowdrifts and the juniper-bushes. 

Then a tall figure, wrapped in folds, like thick mist, 
came gliding down from the heights above, and stood 
before her. She saw not his cloud-enveloped counte- 
nance; but his hollow voice demanded of her, ‘‘ What art 
thou doing, maiden? and whither art thou going ?”’ 

‘“‘T am travelling the road called Duty, as my Father 
bade me; and I am braiding the straw he gave me to 
braid; and I am going home to my Father; therefore 
do I sing happily.” 

‘* Hast thou travelled alone, this weary way ?”’ 

‘My Father so willed it; therefore was I the more 
glad to work and sing.”’ 

‘“‘ And how long shall thy journey be on this road of 
duty ?”’ 
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‘My Father only knoweth,’”’ answered the maiden, 
with a meek smile, as she looked confidingly upwards, 
where the mountain-peak mingled with the sky. 

“T am sent to bring thee home more speedily,” 
replied the harsh voice ; and the dark, chilly folds of vapor 
gathered around her. 

‘‘ Neither ease nor pleasure nor danger might take me 
from the path of duty; but if thou, O stranger! art 
sent by him, I go with thee gladly; for I long for my 
home and my Father’s face.” 

Then she drooped under the damp touch of digease ; 
and the sweet hymn she had begun died faintly on her 
lips; and the placid smile became radiant for an instant 
on her countenance, and then faded into a beautiful sere- 
nity. The mist gathered densely around her. In another 
instant, I saw her floating in space, beatified. She was 
no longer alone : faces full of holy beauty and intelligence 
gleamed about her. 

She was Faith, Patience, Humility, and Joy, made 
manifest to me in one blessed, disembodied spirit. 

L. J. H. 


AnecboTe. — There is said to be a dog in North 
Attleborough, Mass., who has the bad habit of chewing 
tobacco, He is supposed to have acquired it by finding 
often in his play the ends of cigars. — Selected. 
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MY HAPPIEST INDEPENDENCE-DAY. 


“O mamma! this evening is too sultry for any thing. 
I cannot walk or play, and the very thought of having 
a lamp lighted to read makes me feverish.”’ 

‘¢ You do look uncomfortable, certainly, Fanny,”’ said 
Mrs, Edgar, who was sitting with her husband on the 
piazza; ‘‘and if I could do any thing for you, I would.” 

“Then there is one thing, mamma: could you, — 
would you take the trouble to tell us a story? I know 
that would make me cool.”’ 

‘If that is the case,’’ said Mr. Edgar, ‘‘I shall beg 
for a story too. But it is not fair that we should not all 
share it. Agnes! Charlie! Arthur! Lillie! where are 
you all? Mamma is going to cool us.”’ 

Agnes picked the last rose for her bouquet ; and Lillie 
dropped her watering-pot, and hastened to the piazza. 
Charles and Arthur started up from the grass, and 
established themselves on the stone steps. Mamma be- 
gan : — 

‘* Ladies and gentlemen, it is seldom I have the plea- 
sure of addressing so large ’? —— 

“*Q mother ! ” cried Lillie, reproachfully. 

“‘T can tell as good a story as that myself,’’ added 
Arthur. 

‘* Now, please, a real, good one,’’ entreated Fanny. 

“Well, then, I will not tease you any longer. I 
will tell you about the happiest Fourth of July I ever 
spent.” 

‘* That’s royal ! ”’ 

The Fourth of July after I was thirteen years old, 
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my father, in consideration of my advanced age, had 
doubled my spending money, and had given me a quarter 
of adollar. I expected to have a most delightful day. 
We were going in town to see the procession, and the 
fireworks in the evening. I was quite wild with joy, 
and impatient to set out for the city. After breakfast, 
in order to pass away the time, I went down to the gate, 
and stood leaning over it, thinking what I would buy 
with my money. In fancy, fourpence had already gone 
for an ice cream, and another fourpence for burnt al- 
monds ; and then, when I was considering what I should 
do with the rest, I saw Johnnie Hale running by, with a 
pale, terrified face, and at the top of his speed. I opened 
the gate, and ran after him. 

‘‘ What is the matter, Johnnie ?”’ 

‘“T can’t stop,” panted Johnnie, “ I’m going for the 
doctor. Mary is burnt dreadfully ! ”’ 

‘OQ Johnnie, how? when?” But John was out of 
sight. 

Mary Hale was my dearest friend. We sat together 
in school, and played in the fields together. Her mother 
lived in the low, black house by the river-side, and 
supported herself by washing. She had three children ; 
and Mary was such a good, amiable girl that every one 
loved her. I never thought of my visit to Boston, — 
I could only think of Mary ; and, turning the other way, 
I scampered down the road almost as fast as Johnnie had 
gone. The front-door of Mrs. Hale’s house stood open, 
and I could hear Mary’s groans as I came near. I flew 
in, and crossed the entry into Mary’s bedroom. She 
was lying on the bed, her face all blackened and burned, 
and in dreadful agony. Mrs. Hale was trying to raise her 
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head, and make her position more easy; and little 
Hannah had curled herself into a corner, and was sob- 
bing bitterly. 

‘“O Mrs. Hale! how did this happen? ”’ 

‘‘ Carrie, dear, is that you? Oh! the boys out here 
were playing with gunpowder, and they had laid what 
they called a trail, and Mary was round here picking up 
chips for me; and, as she was stooping, the fire reached 
the end of the trail, and the powder flew into her face.” 

I was crying as heartily as Mrs. Hale ; for poor Mary’s 
sight seemed to be gone, and she did not speak, or give 
any sign that she knew any one. I helped Mrs. Hale to 
undress her as well as we could ; and, when she was laid 
back again, I took hold of her hand. 

‘Mary, dear, it’s Carrie. Don’t you know me! 
Speak to me.” 

Mary squeezed my hand hard, and said, ‘‘ Stay,” and 
that was all. Even that was a comfort to us. The doc- 
tor came soon with Johnnie. He dressed her face, and 
gave orders that she should be kept cool. He could not 
tell, he said then, whether her sight was injured or not. 
He also ordered several things which Mrs. Hale had not 
in the house, and which I knew we always had at home. 
Iran for them. 

‘‘ What’s the matter, dear?’” called my mother, as I 
sprang up the front steps. ‘‘ Poor Mary Hale! ” and then 
I burst out crying again. By degrees my mother found 
out what was the matter and what was wanted ; and, 
putting on her bonnet, she went back with me. Her 
presence and experience seemed to comfort Mrs. Hale, 
and Mary grew a little easier. After we had been there 
about half an hour, my mother called me to the door, and 
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told me she should not go to town, for that Mrs. Hale 
was in too much trouble to be left, but told me to go 
with my father. I turned upon her,—she often laughs 
now when she speaks of it, — and asked her in the most 
reproachful tone if she thought I could be happy to go 
away, and leave my darling friend in such pain. I went 
home, however, and told my father that we should not 
go with him; and he promised to ride in, and tell our 
friends, who expected us, the reason of our absence. I 
slipped my quarter of a dollar into his hand. 

“That’s right,” said he, ‘‘I’ll buy your goodies for 
you.”’ 

‘Oh! no. Please, papa, buy some oranges for Mary 
Hale.”’ 

‘‘ Well, dear, if you say so.” He kissed me good-bye ; 
and I watched him turn the corner of the road, and then 
walked back to Mrs. Hale’s. 

Mrs. Hale had some ironing to do for a gentleman who 
was going a journey the next day and needed the linen. 
I knew that it was important it should be done; and 
while my mother went home, saying that she would 
sleep during the day, in order to be able to watch with 
Mary at night, I begged Mrs. Hale to try to finish her 
work, saying that I would sit by Mary and fan her, and 
speak if she made any movement. I was so earnest 
that Mrs. Hale consented. All that long forenoon, I sat 
there, brushing away the flies, smoothing the pillow, and 
performing every little kind office that my love for Mary 
taught me. At last she fell into a troubled slumber, 
which lasted about an hour. This seemed to refresh 
her; and, when she woke, she spoke and called her 
mother. Mrs. Hale was at her bedside in a moment. 
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‘What are you doing, mother?” she asked. 
‘‘T am finishing Mr. Jenness’s ironing, dear; and 
Carrie is sitting by you. She has been here all the 
morning.”’ 

Mary put out her hand and felt for mine, and took it 
in her own. ‘‘ You are a dear good girl,” she said; 
‘but, oh! that terrible pain is coming back again. 0 
Carrie! could you say me some hymns to make me bear 
it patiently, or read me a little in the Bible?”’ 

I was very nearly choked in my endeavors to keep 
my composure; but I read her the Saviour’s beautiful 
words, and the blessed sentences did soothe her, though 
she often clinched her hands in her distress, or clasped 
them firmly together. Then I recited her favorite 
hymns ; and, when I saw that she grew more and more 
quiet, I began singing in a low voice. till she sank this 
time into a quiet sleep. ° 

It was now dinner-time, and my mother sent Mrs. Hale 
hers; and I went home to mine, as the ironing was done. 
My mother saw my excited state, and very wisely — 
though, as I thought, needlessly so — made me lie down 
and rest, before she permitted me to go back. The after- 
noon I spent much in the same way as the morning, 
although Mary slept more; and the doctor, when he 
came, said she was doing very well. I sat by her till 
sun-down. She had been quiet for some time; and pre- 
sently she spoke : — 

*¢ What time is it, Carrie ?”’ 

‘‘ Sunset, Mary dear.” 

‘Then I shall not let you stay here any longer. You 
have been by me all day; and you must have your 
favorite hour to walk home in. You are so kind, dar- 
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ling! Another time I will thank you better. I wish I 
could kiss you.” 

“Only get well, and you shall smother me,” I 
answered ; ‘‘ but I do not want to leave you.”’ 

It was of no use. Mary insisted, and her mother 
jomed her arguments; and away I went. My mother 
was sitting on the door-steps, looking at the setting sun ; 
and, as it touched the horizon, the faint sound of cannon 
and clanging bells was heard from the distant city.- 

“You have had a sad Fourth of July, Carrie,’ my 
mother remarked, as I joined her. 

“Tt has been the happiest one I ever spent, dear 
mother; and I hope it will do me good. I hope, when 
God sends me pain, I shall bear it as patiently as Mary 
Hale.” 

We talked for some time; and when my father returned, 
I told him about my day, as we sat together at the tea- 
table. He had brought oranges and a small kettle of 
ice-cream for Mary, and a whole pound of sweetmeats, 
that my uncle had sent me. Nor was this all. 

The next day, when he came out from the city, he 
brought me a beautiful Bible and hymn-book, with my 
name on the cover. In the inside of each was written, 
‘From Father to Carrie, in memory of her happiest 
Fourth of July. ‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto the 
least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.’ ”’ 
He said, when he gave it to me, that it was not a reward 
for doing right. That I had had already, and a much 
higher and purer one than any earthly gift, — but to show 
how much he valued and approved what I had done. 

‘‘ Capital,’ cried Charles. 

‘Did she ever get well? Did she lose her eyesight? 
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Where is she now?’’ asked Agnes, Arthur, and Fanny, 
in a breath. 

‘One at a time,” said their mother. ‘She did get well, 
and had her eyesight; but her face was always scarred 
from the effects of the burn. She died about ten years 
after, and left one little daughter, who comes here some- 
times.’’ 

‘Carrie Marsh! Oh! that is the reason you take so 
much interest in her.”’ 

‘Yes: are you all cool?” 

‘* As icebergs; and thank you, dear mother, for your 
pretty story.” 

Lillie rubbed her sleepy eyes, which had till now been 
kept wide open. “I know I could not have been s 
good,”’ she said dolefully. 

‘* Not if you were so sleepy as not to have the posses- 
sion of your senses,’’ said her father; ‘‘ but I think you 
will all try to be disinterested to-morrow. But I hear 
the clock striking nine. Good night!” ED. 


PUZZLE. 


Ir from six you take nine, 
And from nine you take ten, 
Ye wits, now the puzzle explain ; 

And if fifty from forty 
Be taken, there then 
Will just half a dozen remain. 
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